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Hamann.  . .  .rev.,  with  an   introduction,  by  L.  E.  Upcott.     Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press.  1892.    302  p..  16°.  $1.25. 
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Paget,  Violet.    The  beautiful.    N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1913.     158  p.,  16°.    $1.00. 
Santayana,  George.     The  life  of  reason.     N.  Y.,  Scribner.  1905-06.     5  v., 

16°.     11.25  each. 

The  sense  of  beauty.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1896.    275  p.,  16°.    $1.50. 

Worrlnger,  W.  Abstraktion  und  Einfiihlung.    Munchen   Piper   1919    179 

p..  8°. 


Criticism 

Brooks,  Alfred  M.     Great  artists  and  their  works  by  great  authors. 

Boston,  Marshall  Jones,  1919.     258  p.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Cortissoz,  Royal.     Art  and  common  sense.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1913.     44,1 

p.,  8°.     $1.75. 
Cox,  Kenyon.     Artist  and  public,  and  other  essays  on  art  subjects.    N. 

Y.,  Scribner,  1914.     228  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $1.50. 

The  classic  point  of  view.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1911.  232  p.,  illus., 

8°.     $1.50. 

Concerning  painting.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1917.     258  p.,  illus.,  8'. 

$1.75. 

Cram,  R.  A.     The  substance  of  Gothic.     Boston,  Marshall  Jones,  1917, 

200  p.,  8°.     $1.50. 
Mather,  Frank  J.    Estimates  in  art.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1916.    315  p.,  illus., 

8°.     $1.50. 
Pater,  Waiter  H.    Miscellaneous  studies.     N.  Y.  and  London,  Macmillan, 

ISgS.     222  p.,  16°.     $2.00. 
Ruskin,  John.    The  works  of  John  Ruskin.     Ed.  by  E.  T.  Cook  and  A. 

Wedderburn.     London,  Allen;    N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  1903-12.    39 

v.,  illus.,  8°. 
Worrtnger,  W.     Form  problems  of  the  Gothic.     American  edition,  with 

illustrative  material  from  American  collections.    N.  Y.,  G.  E.  Stech- 

ert,  1920.     146  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $2.50. 

Technique 

Berger,    Ernst.      Die    Maltechnik    des    Altertums.      Munchen,    Callwey, 

1904.     213  p.,  illus.,  8°.    M  8. 
Bluraner,  H.     Technologie  und  terminologie  der  Gewerbe  und   Kiinste 

bei  Griechen  and  Romern.     2nd.  ed.     Leipzig  and  Berlin,  Teubner, 

912.    Illus.,  8°. 
Cemnnl,  Cennino.     The  book  of  the  art  of  Cennino  Cennini,  Tr.,  with 

notes,  by  C.  J.  Herringham.    London,  Allen,  1899,     288  p. 
Church,  Arthur  H.    The  chemistry  of  paints  and  painting.     3rd  ed.,  rev. 

and  enl.     London,  Seeley,  1901.     355  p.,c8°.     $3.00. 
Dow,  Arthur  W.     Composition;    a  series  of  exercises  in  art  structure. 

7th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  with  new  illus.  and  color  plates.    Garden  City, 

N.  Y.,  Page,  1913.     128  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $4.00. 
Hooper,  Luther.    Hand-loom  weaving     1910.    338  p.  (The  artistic  crafts 

series.  ...)*' 
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Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John.     Heraldry  for  craftsman  and  designers.     1913. 

431  p.     (The  artistic  crafts  series )♦ 

Jack,  George.     Wood-carving:    design  and  workmanship.     190a.     311  p. 

(The  artistic  crafts  series )* 

Johnston,  Edward.    Writing  and  illuminating  and  lettering.     1906.    499 

p.     (The  artistic  crafts  series )* 

Laurie,  Arthur  P.     Greek  and  Roman  methods  of  painting.  Cambridge. 

University  Press,  1910.     124  p.,  illus.,  16°.     75c. 
,     The  materials  of  the  painter's  craft  in  Europe  and  Egypt  from 

the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.    London,  Foulis, 

1910.    385  p.,  Illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Lucklesch,  M.     Color  and  its  application.     N.  Y.,  Van  Nostrand,  1915. 

357  p.,  Illus.,  8°.     ?3.00. 
Merrifield,  Mrs.  M.  P.     Original  treatises,  dating  from  the  12th  to  18th 

centuries  on  the  arts  of  painting,  in  oil,  miniature,  mosaic   and  on 

glass;    of  gilding,  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  colours  and  arti 

flcial  gems;    preceded  by    general  introduction;    with  translations 

prefaces,  and  notes.    London,  Murray,  1849.    2  v.,  illus.,  8°. 
MunseU,  Albert  H.     Atlas  of  the  Munsell-color  system.     Boston.  Wads 

worth,  Holland,  1915,    2  p.,  color  charts,  4°.    $15.00. 

A  color  notation.     Boston,  Ellis,  1905.     89  p.,  illua.,  16°.     $1.25 

Boss,  Denman  W.    On  drawing  and  painting.    Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Hough 

ton  Mifflin,  1912.     214  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 

A  theory  of  pure  design.     Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton  Miflain, 

1907.     201  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 

Singer,  Hans  W.    Etching,  engraving,  and  the  other  methods  of  print 

ing  pictures,  by  Hans  W.   Singer  and  William  Strang.     London 

Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  1897.    228  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
VloUet-Le-Duc,  E.  E.    Rational  building.    Tr.  by  G.  M.  Huss.    N.  Y.  and 

London,  Macmillan,  1895.    367  p.,  illus..  8°. 
WhaU,   C,     Stained   glass   work.     1905.     380   p.      (The   artistic   crafts 

series  . . )♦ 
Wilson,  H.    Silverwork  and  jewellery.     2nd  ed.,  with  new  sections  done 

in  collaboration  with  U.  Bisei.     1912.     495  p.     (The  artistic  crafts 

series )• 


Various  Arts 

Architecture 

Benolt,  Francois.     L'architecture.     1911.     (Manuels  d'histoire  de  I'art)* 
Blomfield,  Reginald   T.     Studies   in   architecture.     London  and    N.   Y., 

Macmillan.  1905.    226  p..  illus..  8°.    $3.25. 
CholBy.   Auguste.     Histolre   de  l'architecture.     Paris,   Gauthier-Villars, 

1899,  2  v.,  illus..  8°.     40fr. 
Daly,  Cesar.     Motifs  historiques  d'architecture  et  de  sculpture  d'orne- 

ment.     Paris,  Ducher.  1870.  80.     Serie  1,  2,  illus.,  F°. 
Durand,  J.  N.  L.    Recueil  et  parallele  des  Edifices  de  tout  genre,  anclens 

et  modernes.     Paris,  1801.    Illus..  F°. 
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Ihirm,  J.     Handbuch  der  Architektur.     Darmstadt,  Bergstrasser,  188S- 

19-.  V.  I  ff.,  illus.,  8°. 
Fergusson,  James.     A  history  of  architecture  in  all  countries,  from  the 

earliest  times  to  the  present  day.     New  ed.  Ed.  by  R.  H.  Spiers. 

N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead,  1907.     2  v.,  8°.     $10.00. 
Fletcher,  B.  and  B.  F.  Fletcher.    A  history  of  architecture  on  the  com- 
parative method.    London,  Batsford,  1905.    738  p.,  illus.,  8°.    $6.00. 
Oailhabaud,  Jules.  Monuments  ancienes  et  modernes,  collection  formant 

une  histoire  de  I'architecture  des  diff§rents  peuples  i  toutes   les 

Spoques.     Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1'850.     4  v.,  illus  ,  4°. 
Gaudet,  J.    Elements  et  theorie  de  I'architecture.    Paris,  Libraire  de  la 

construction  moderne,  1909.    3  v.,  illus..  8°. 
Hamlin,  Alfred  D.  F.     A  text-book  of  the  history  of  architecture.     8th 

ed.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green.  1909.     467  p.,  illus.,  8"*.     $2.00. 
Jackson,  Thomas  Q.     Reason  in  architecture.     London,  Murray,   1906. 

189  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 
Kimball.  S.  Fiske.  and  G.  H.  EdgelL    A  history  of  architecture.     N.  Y. 

and  London,  Harper,  1918.     621  p.,  illus.,  S".     (Harper's  fine  arts 

series)   $3.50. 
Mat^rlaux  et  documents  d'architecture  et  de  sculpture.    Paris,  Ducher, 

1871-1908    [monthly].     No  text,   illus.,   4°. 
Schayes,  A.  G.  B.     Histoire  de  I'architecture  en  Belgique.     Bruxelles, 

The  Author.  1853.    2  v.,  illus.,  16°. 
Sharpe,  Edmund.    The  seven  periods  of  English  architecture.    London, 

1851.    Illus.    $3.50. 
Simpson,  Frederick  M.    A  history  of  architectural  development.    Lon- 
don and  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  1905-11.     3  v.,  illus.,  S".     (The 

architects'   library)    $15.00. 
Statham,  Henry  H.      A  sTiort  critical  history  of  architecture.    London, 

Batsford;    N.  Y..  Scribner.  1912.    586  p.,  illus..  8°.    $3.75. 
Sturgls,  Eussell.    A  dictionary  of  architecture  and  building.    N.  Y.  and 

London.  Macmillan,  1901-02.    3  v.,  illus.,  8°.    $18.00. 
A  history  of  architecture.     N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor,  ld05-15.     4 

v.,  illus.,  8'.     $20.00. 
Vlgnola  (G.  Barozzi).  The  five  orders  of  architecture.  Plates  drawn  and 

arranged  by  P.  Elsquie,    Boston,  Bates  &  Guild,  1910.    24  p.,  illus., 

4°.     $5.00. 
Vlollet-Le-Duc,  E.  E.     Discourses  on  architecture.     Tr..  with  introduc- 
tion, by  H.  Van  Brunt.    Boston,  Osgood,  1875.    517  p.,  illus.,  8'. 

Sculpture 

Fowler,  Harold  N.  A  history  of  sculpture.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916.  445 
p.,  illus.,  8°.    $2.00. 

Kttnigllclie  Museen  zu  Berlin.  Beschreibung  der  Bildwerke  der  christ- 
lichen  Epochen.  Berlin,  Reimer.  I:  W.  V6ge,  Die  Elfenbelnbild- 
werke.  2nd  ed.  1902.  16  p..  45  pi..  4°.  M  24.  II:  F.  Goldschmidt, 
Die  italienischen  Bronzen  der  Renaissance  und  des  Barocks.  1914. 
67  p.,  74  pL,  4».    M  20.    Ill-  O.  WUUT,  Altchristliche  und  mittel- 
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alterliche  byzantlnische  und  italienische  Bildwerke.  Teil  I:  Alt- 
christliche  Bildwerke.  1909.  336  p.,  75  pi.,  4°.  M  35.  Teil  2:  Mittel- 
alterliche  Bildwerke.  2nd  ed.  1911.  162  p.,  30  pi.,  4°.  M  23 
IV:  W.  Voge.  Die  deutschen  Bildwerke  und  die  der  anderen  cisal- 
pinen  Liindern.  1910.  338  p.,  36  pi.,  4°.  M  43.  V:  F.  Schottmiilier, 
Die  italienLschen  und  spanischen  Bildwerke  der  Renaissance  und 
des  Barocks  in  Marmor.  Ton,  Holz  und  Stuck.  1913.  207  p.,  4°. 
M  33. 

Marquand,  Allan  an.l  A.  L.  Frothingbam.  A  text-book  of  the  history 
of  sculpture.  N.  Y.  and  London,  Longmans,  Green,  1896.  293  p., 
illus.,  8°.     (College  histories  of  art)  $1.50. 

Paris:  Mus6e  de  sculpture  comparee  (Palais  du  Trocadero)  du  lie 
au  XV'-  si^cle.  Renaissance. .  .Jusqu'  a  nos  jours.  Paris,  Mas- 
sin,  1897.     5  v.,  illus.,  4°. 

Painting 

Blanc,  A.   A.   P.   Charles.     Histoire   des   peintres   de  toutes  les   ecoles. 

Ecole  hollandaise.     Paris,  Renouard,  1863.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Dayot,  A.  P.  M,     La  peinture  anglaise  de  ses  origines   a   nos  jours. 

Paris,  Laveur,  1908.     363  p.,  illus.,  8°.     50  fr. 
GiUet,  Louis.     La  peinture,  XVIIc  et  XVIIJe  siecles.  1913.  508  p.   (Man- 

uels  d'histoire  de  I'art)* 
Hourticq,  Louis.     La  peinture,  des  origines  au  XVP'  sifecle.  1908.  500  p. 

(Manuels   d'histoire   de   I'art)* 
Reinach,   Salomon.      Repertoire   de   peintures   du   moyen   age   et   de   la 

renaissance    (1280-1580).     Paris,  Leroux,  1905-10.     3  v.,  illus.,  16° 

30  fr. 
Siren,  Osvald.     A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  the  Jarves 

collection  belonging  to   Yale  University.     New   Haven,   Yale    Uni- 
versity Press,  1916.     292  p.,  illus.,  8°.     |7.50. 
Stranahan,  Mrs.  Clara  C.    A  history  of  French  painting  from  its  earliest 

to  its  latest  practice.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1888.  496  p..  illus.,  8°.  $3.50. 
Westlake,   N.   H.   J.     History   of   design    in  mural   painting   from    the 

earliest  times  to  the  12th  century.     N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1902-05.     2  v., 

illus.,   4°. 
Woltmann,  A.  and  K.  Woermann.     History  of  painting.  V.  I  ed.  by  S. 

Colvin;    V.  II  tr.  by  C.  Bell.  N.  Y.,  Dood,  Mead,  1894.  2  V.,  illus., 

4°.$7.50. 


Minor  Arts 

BushneU,  A.  J.  Storied  windows.  Edinburgh,  Blackwood,  1914.  338  p., 
illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 

Brussels:  Mus6es  royaux  des  arts  d6coratifs  et  industriels.  Les  tapis- 
series,  par  J.  Destr6e  et  P.  Van  den  Ven.  Bruxelles,  Vromant, 
1910.     35  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Carriugton,  Pitz  E.     Prints  and  their  makers.     N.  Y.,  Century    1912 
268  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 
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Chatto,  W.  A.     A  treatise  on  wood  engraving,  historical  and  practical. 

2nd  ed.  with  a  new  chapter  on  the  artists  of  the  present  day  by  H. 

G.  Bohn.     London,  Bohn,  1861.     561-664  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Dillon,  E.     Glass.     1907.     3.73  p.,   (The  connoisseur's  library)* 
Falke,  Otto  v.     Kunstgeschichte  der  Seidenweberei.     Berlin,  Wasmuth, 

1913.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     M  115. 
Havard,   Henry.      Dictionnaire  de   rameublement  et   de   la   decoration 

depuis  le  XIIIc  siecle  jusqu'S.  nos  jours.     Paris,  Quantin,  1887-90. 

4  v.,  illus.,  i\     220  fr. 
Heath,  D.     Miniatures.     1905.      319    p.      (The    connoisseur's    library)* 
Herbert,  John  A.     Illuminated  manuscripts.     1911.     355  p.     (The  con- 
noisseur's library)* 
Hind,  Arthur  M.    A  short  history  of  engraving  and  etching.     2nd  ed., 

rev.  London,  Constable.  1911.     473  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $5.00. 
Illustrierte  Geschichte  des  Kunstgewerbes.     Ed.  by  G.  Lehnert.     Berlin, 

Oldenbourg,  1907-09.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     M  48. 
Jean,   Rene.     Les   arts    de   la   terre:     ceramique,    verrerie,   6maillerie, 

mosaique,  vitrail.     1^11.     480  p.    (Manuels  d'histoire  de  I'art)* 
Jones,  Owen.     Grammar  of  ornament,  illustrated  from  various  styles  of 

Ornament.     London,  Quaritch,  1868.     157  p.,  illus.  F°.     $18.00. 
Kaiserllch-Konigliches     Oesterreichisches     Handels-Museum,     Vienna: 

Oriental  carpets.     English  ed.  by  C.  P.  Clarke.     Vienna,  1892-1906. 

10   parts,   F°. 
Lessing,  J.    Ancient  oriental  carpets  after  pictures  and  originals  of  the 

15th  and  16th  centuries.    London,  Sotheran,  1879.     25  p.,  illus.,  F°. 
Macdonald,  George.     Coin  types,  their  origin  and  development.     Glas- 
gow,  Macdonald,   1905.     275   p.,   illus.,   8°.     $3.00. 
McQuoid,   P.      A  history  of   English    furniture.      London,   Lawrence   & 

Bullen,  1904-08.    4  v.,  illus.,  4°.     $15.00 
Maskell,  Alfred.     Ivories.     1905.     443  p.    (The  connoisseur's  library)* 
Migeon,  Gasrton.     Les  arts  du  tissu.     1909.     416  p.     (Manuels  d'histoire 

de  I'art)* 
Racinet,  Auguste.     Polychromatic  ornament.     (Tr.)   London,  Sotheran, 

1877.     58  p.,  illus.,  F°. 
Riegl,  A.     Stilfragen.    Berlin,  1893.    Illus.,  4°.    M  14. 
Rosenthal,   Leon.     La   gravure.     1909.     472   p.    (Manuels  d'histoire   de 

I'art)* 
Thomson,  W.  G.    A  history  of  tapestry  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 

present  day.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1906.     506  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $12.00. 
Wedmore,   F.     Etchings.     1912.     237  p.      (The  connoisseur's   library)* 
Westiake,  N.  H.  J.    History  of  design  in  painted  glass.    London,  Parker, 

1881-94.     4  v.,  illus.,  i". 


Prehistoric 


Dechellette,  J.  Manuel  d'archeologie  prehistorique  celtique  et  gallo- 
romaine.     Paris,  Picard,  1908-14.     2  v.  in  5,  illus.,  8°.  10  fr. 

Grosse,  E.  Beginnings  of  art.  (Tr.)  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1897.  327  p., 
illus.,   8°.      (The   anthropological   series)    $1.75. 
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Hlrn,  Y.    The  origins  of  art.    London  and  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1900.  331 

p.,  8'.     $3.25. 
Hoemes,   M.     Urgeschichte   der   blldenden   Kunst   in   Europa.     Wlen, 

Holzhausen,  1898.     709  p.,  Ulus.,  8°.    M  23.50. 
Joyce,  T.  A.    Central  American  and  Wost  Indian  archaeology.    London, 

Warner,  1916.     270  p.,  illus..  8°.  $3.75. 

Mexican  archaeologj'.    N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1914.     384  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

$4.00. 

South  American  archaeology.    London,  Macmillan,  1912.    292 


p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 

Moorehead,  W.  K.  The  stone  age  in  North  America.  Boston  and  N.  Y., 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1910.    2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $7.50. 

Beinach,  Salomon.  Repertoire  de  I'art  quaternaire.  Paris,  Leroux, 
1913.     205  p.,  illus.,  16°.     5  fr. 

Spearing,  H.  C.  The  childhood  of  art.  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  19ia.  548  p., 
illus.,  8°.     $6.00. 

Wilson,  T.  Prehistoric  art.  Washington,  Gov't  printing  office,  1898. 
339  p.,  illus.,  8°.  In  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Annual  Report,  1896.  Wash- 
ington, Gov't  printing  office,   1898.     p.  325-664. 


Ancient 


General 

Blake,  K.  Jex-  and  E.  Sellers.    The  elder  Pliny's  chapters  on  the  hietory 

of  art.     London,  Macmillan,  1896.     252  p.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Hall,  Harry  R.  H.     The  ancient  history  of  the  Near   East,  from  the 

earliest  times  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.     London,  Methuen,   1913. 

602  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $5.00. 
Leroux,. QabrieL    Les  origines  de  I'edifice  hypostyle  en  Gr6ce,  en  Orient, 

et  Chez  les  Romains.     Paris,  Fontemoing,  1913.     357  p.,  illus.,  8*. 

(Biblioth^que  des  ecoles  fran^aises  d'Ath^nes  et  de  Rome.     fasc. 

108). 
Mlchaells,  A.     A  century  of  archaeological  discoveries.     N.  Y.,  Button, 

1908.     366   p.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Myres,  J.  L.  Handbook  of  the  Cesnola  collection  of  antiquities  from 

Cyprus  (N.  Y.,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art).     N.  Y.,  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  1914.     596  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Perrot,    Georges    and    C.    Chipiez.      Histoire    de   I'art    dans    Tantiquitfi. 

Paris,  Hachette.  1882-1914.     10  v.,  illus.,  4°.     300  fr. 
VitruvluB,   P.    Vitruvlus,    the   ten   books   on    architecture.      Tr.    by   M. 

H.  Morgan.     Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1914.  331  p., 

illus..    8°.    $3.50. 
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Egypt 

Blssing,  F.  W.  v.     Denkmaler  agyptischer  Sculptur.     Mtinchen,  Bruck- 

mann,  1914.  344  p.,  illus.,  8°,  and  atlases  of  plates,  4".  M  325. 
Einfiihrung  in  die  Geschichte  der  agyptischen  Kunst  von  den 

altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  Romer.    Berlin,  Glaue,  1908.    53  p.,  illus., 

8°.     M  5. 
Breasted,  James  H.    A  history  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Persian  conquest.     2nd.  ed.,  fully  rev.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.  634 

p.,  illus.,  S".  $5.00 
Capart,  J.     L'art  6gyptien.     Bruxelles,  Vromant,  1909-11.     2  v.,  Illus., 

8°. 

Primitive  art  In  Egypt.     Tr.  by  A.  S.  Griffith.  Philadelphia, 

Lippincott  1905.     304  p.,  illus.,  8°.     |5.00. 

Choisy,  Auguste.     L'art  de  batir  chez  les  6gyptiens.     Paris,  Rouveyre, 

1904.     155  p.,  illus.,  4°.    20  fr. 
Fechheimer,  H.     Die  Plastik  der  Aegypter.     2nd  ed.  Berlin,  Casslrer, 

1914.    59  p.,  illus.  M  12. 
Maspero,  Gaston  C.  C.    Art  in  Egypt.     1912.    314  p.  (Ars  una)* 

Manual  of  Egyptian  archaeology  and  guide  to  the  study  of 

antiquities  in  Egypt.     Tr.  and  enl.  by  A.  S.  Johns.     6th  English 
ed.  N.  Y.,  Putnam;    London,  Grevel,  1914.    385  p.,  illus.,  16°.    $2.25. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders.  The  arts  and  crafts  of  ancient  Egypt.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  Foulis,  1910.  165  p.,  illus.,  8°.  (The  arts  and 
crafts  of  the  nations)  $1.75. 

Egyptian  decorative  art.    N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1895,    128  p.,  Illus., 

8°. 

Bpiegelberg,  Wilhelm.  Geschichte  der  agyptischen  Kunst  bis  zum 
Hellenismus.     Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1903.     88  p.,  illus.,  8°.    M  3. 

Western  Asia 

Baboon,  E.    Manuel  of  Oriental  antiquities.    Tr.  and  enl.  by  B.  T.  A. 

Evetts.  N.  Y..  Putnam,  1906.     352  p.,  illus.,  16°.     $2.50. 
Botta,  P.  fi.  and  E.  N.  Flandin.    Monuments  de  Ninive.  Paris,  Impr.  nat., 

1849-50.    5  v.,  F°. 
Butler,  Howard  C.    [See  under  Christian,  general.] 
Oarstang,  J.    The  land  of  the  Hittites.     N.  Y.,  Button,  1910.     415  p., 

illus.,  8".     $4.00. 
Handcock,  Percy  S.  P.     Mesopotamian  archaeology;  an  Introduction  to 

the  archaeology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1912. 

423  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 
Hilprecht,  Hermann  V.     Explorations  in  Bible  lands  during  the  19th 

century.     Phila.,  Holman,  1903.     809  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.00. 
Jastrow,  M.     The  civilization  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.     Phila.,  and 

London,  Lippincott,  1915.    515  p.,  illus.,  8".    $6.00. 
Koldewey,  B.    The  excavations  at  Babylon.    Tr.  by  A.  I.  Johns.    Lon- 
don, Macmillan,  1914.    335  p..  illus..  8*.    $5.25, 
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Layard,  A.  H.    The  monuments  of  Nineveh.    London,  1849.    22  p.,  illus. 
Nineveh  and  its  remains.    5th  ed.    London,  Murray,  1850.  2  v., 

illus..  8°. 
Leaf,  Walter.     Troy;    a  study   in   Homeric  geography.     London.  Mac- 

millan,  1912.     406  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 
Vincent,   H.     Canaan,   d'aprds   I'exploration   recente.     Paris,   Gabalda,. 

1907.     Illus.,  8°.     15  fr. 

Minoan  and  Mycenaean 

Baikle,  James.     The  sea-kings  of  Crete.     London,  Black,  191t).     273  p., 

illus.,  8°.     ?2.00. 
Burrows,  Konald  M.    The  discoveries  in  Crete  and  their  bearing  on  the 
history  of  ancient  civilization.     Reprinted,   with   addenda  of   the 
season's  work  of  1907.     London,  Murray,   1908.     252  p.,  illus.,  8". 
$2.00. 
Dussaud,  Rene.     Les  civilisations  prehelleniques  dans  le  bassin   de  la 
mer   Egee.     2.   ed.   rev.   et  augm.     Paris,   Geuthner,   1914.     482   p 
illus.,  8°.     24  fr. 
Hall,  Harry  R.  H.    Aegean  archaeology;  an  introduction  to  the  archae 
ology  of  prehistoric  Greece.     London,  Warner,  1915.    270  p.,  illus. 
8°.     (Handbooks  to  ancient  civilizations  series)      $3.75. 

The  oldest  civilization  of  Greece;  studies  of  the  Mycenaean  age 

London,   Nutt;    Philadelphia,   Lippincott,   1901.     346   p.,   illus.,   8° 
$3.00. 
Hawes,  Charles  H.  Crete,  the  forerunner  of  Greece.     London,  and  N.  Y., 
Harper,    1909.      157    p.,    illus.,    16°.      (Harper's    library    of    living 
thought).     $.75. 
Maraghiannis,  G.    Antiquites  cretoises.    Candie,  Maraghiannis,  1912.     2 

v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Mosso,  Angelo.     The  palaces  of  Crete  and  their  builders.     London,  Un- 

win,  1907.     348  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $5.25. 
Ridgeway,  WiUiam.    The  early  age  of  Greece.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1907.    2. 

v.,  illus.,  8°.  $5.00. 
Schuchhardt,  Karl.  Schliemann's  excavations;  an  archaeological  and 
historical  study.  Tr.  by  E.  Sellers;  with  an  appendix  on  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Hissarlik  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and 
an  introduction  by  W.  Leaf.  London  and  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1891. 
363  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Seymour,   Thomas  D.     Life  in  the  Homeric   age.     N.    V.  and   London, 

Macmillan,  1907.  704  p.,  illus.,  8°.  $4.00. 
Tohnan,  Herbert  C.  and  G.  C.  Scoggin.  Mycenaean  Troy,  based  on  Dorp- 
feld's  e.xcavations  in  the  sixth  of  the  nine  buried  cities  at  Hissarlik. 
N.  Y.  and  Cincinnati,  American  Book  Co.,  1903.  Ill  p.,  illus.  8°. 
(The  Vanderbilt  oriental  series)  $1.00. 
Tsouutas,  C.  and  J.  I.  Manatt.  The  Mycenaean  age;  a  study  of  the 
monuments  and  culture  of  pre-Homeric  Greece.  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Durpfeld.  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1897.  417  p., 
Illus.,  8°.     $0.00. 
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Greek,  Estruscan,  and  Roman 

General 

Amelung,  Walter  and  H.  Hotzinger.  The  museums  and  ruins  of  Rome. 
English  ed.,  rev.  by  the  authors  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Strong.  London, 
Duckworth,   1906.     2  v.,  illus.,  16°.     $3.00. 

D'Ooge,  Martin  L.  Th«.  acropolis  of  Athens.  N.  Y.  and  London,  Mac- 
millan,  1908.     405  p.,  illus..  8°.     $4.00. 

Fowler,  Harold  N.  and  J.  R.  Wheeler.  A  handbook  of  Greek  archaeology. 
With  the  collaboration  of  G.  P.  Stevens.  N.  Y.  and  Cincinnati, 
American  Book  Co.,  1909.  559  p.,  illus.,  16°.  (Greek  series  for 
colleges  and  schools)      $2.00. 

Frazer,  J.  G.  Pausanias's  description  of  Greece.  New  and  rev.  ed. 
London,  Macmillan,  1913.     6  v.,  8°.     $35.00. 

Gardner,  Ernest  A.  Ancient  Athens.  New  ed.  N.  Y.  and  London,  Mac- 
millan, 1907.     579  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3..50. 

Gardner,  Percy.  The  principles  of  Greek  art.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1914. 
352  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.25. 

Gayley,  C.  M.  The  classic  myths.  New  ed.,  enl.  Boston,  Ginn,  1911. 
597  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $1.50. 

Helbig,  C.  F.  W.  Guide  to  the  public  collections  of  classical  antiquities 
in  Rome.  Tr.  by  J.  F.  and  F.  Muirhead.  Leipzig,  Baedeker, 
1895-96.     2  v.,  illus.,  16°. 

Klein,  W.  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Kunst.  Leipzig,  Veit,  1904-07. 
3  v.,  8°.     M   30. 

Hiilsen,  C.  C.  F.  Roman  forum.  Tr.  by  .J.  B.  Carter.  2nd  ed.,  rev. 
Rome,  Loescher,  1909.     271  p.,  illus.,  16°.     $1.75. 

Lowy,  Emanuel.  The  rendering  of  nature  in  early  Greek  art.  Tr.  by 
J.  Fothergill.     London,  Duckworth.  1907.     109  p.,  illus..  8°. 

Martha,  Jules.  L'art  6trusque.  Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1889.  635  p.,  illus., 
4°. 

Mau,  A.  Pompeii:  its  life  and  art.  Tr.  by  F.  W.  Kelsey.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan, 1902.     509  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 

Platner,  S.  B.  The  topography  and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  2nd 
ed..  rev.  and  enl.  Boston,  Allyn  &  Bacon.  1911.  538  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
$3.00. 

Powers,  Harry  H.  The  message  of  Greek  art.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
Chautauqua  Press,  1913.  340  p.,  illus,  8°.  (Chautauqua  home  read- 
ing series)      $2.00. 

Smith,  William,  W.  Wayte,  and  G.  E.  Marindin.  A  dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities.  3rd  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  London,  Murray, 
1890-91.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.25. 

Tarbell,  Frank  B.     A  history  of  Greek  art,  with  an  introductory  chap- 
ter on  art  in   Egypt  and   Mesopotamia.     N.   Y.,   Flood  &  Vincent, 
1896.    295  p.,  illus.,  8°.     (Chautauqua  literary  and  scientific  circle) 
$1.00. 
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Walters,  H.  B.  The  art  of  the  Greeks.  N.  Y.,  Macmlllan,  1906.  277  p.. 
illus.,  4°.  $6.00. 

The  art  of  the  Romans.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1911.    185  p.,  lUua., 

4'.    $5.00. 

Weller,  Charles  H.    Athens  and  Its  monuments.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1913. 

412  p.,  illus..  8°.     $4.00. 
Whlbley,  Leonard.     A   companion   to   Greek   studies.     N.   Y.,  Putnam, 

1905.     672  p.,  illus,  8°.     $6.00, 
Wlckhoff,  Franz.  Roman  art;  some  of  its  principles  and  their  application 

to  early  Christian  painting.     Tr.  and  ed.  by  Mrs.     E.   S.   Strong. 

London,  Heinemann;    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1900.     198  p.,  illus.,  4'. 

Architecture 

Anderson,  William  J.  and  E.  P.  Spiers.    The  architecture  of  Greece  and 

Rome.     2nd  ed.     London,  Batsford,  1908.     300  p.,  illus..  8°.     $7.50. 

Choisy,  Auguste.  L'art  de  batir  chez  les  Remains.  Paris,  Ducher, 
1873.     216  p.,  illus.  F°. 

Corroyer,  fi.  J,  L'architecture  romaine.  Nouv.  6d.  1888.  320  p.  (Bib- 
liothfeque  d-e  I'enseignement  des  beaux-arts)* 

Durm,  J.  Die  Baukunst  der  Etrusker;  die  Baukunst  der  Romer.  Darm- 
stadt, Diehl,  1885.     368  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Die  Baukunst  der  Griechen.    Leipzig,  Kroner,  1910.     552  p., 

illus.,  8°. 

Espouy,  Hector  d'.  Fragments  d'architecture  antique  d'aprds  les  re- 
lev6s  et  restaurations  des  anclens  pensionnaires  de  I'academie  de 
France  k  Rome.    Paris,  Schmid,  1905.     Illus,  F°. 

Goodyear,  William  H.  Greek  refinements.  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1912,  227  p.,  illus.,  4°.    $10.00. 

Marquand,  Allan.  Greek  architecture.  1909.  425  p.  (Handbooks  of 
archaeology  and  antiquities)*      $2.25. 

Michaelis,  Adolf  T.  F.  Der  Parthenon.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  HarteL 
1870-71.    370  p.,  illus.,  8°,  and  atlas,  F\ 

Penrose,  F.  C.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  of  Athenian  archi- 
tecture.    London,  Nicol,  1888.     101  p.,  illus.,  F°. 

Porter,  Mary  W.  WTiat  Rome  was  built  with.  London  and  New  York. 
Frowde,  1907.     198  p.,  16°.     $1.25. 

Strack,  Heinrlch.  Baudenkmaler  des  alten  Rom.  Berlin,  Wasmuth, 
1890.    37  p.,  illus.,  F°.     M.  20. 

Warren,  Herbert  L.  The  foundations  of  Classic  architecture.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan.  1919.    357  p.,  illus.,  8°.    $6.00. 

CJolllgnon,  Maxlme.     Lysippe.     1904.  128  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Scopas  et  Praxitdle.     1907.     173  p.  (Les  maitres  de  l'art)* 

SCULPTUBE 

Amelung,  W.  Die  Sculpturen  des  vaticanischen  Museums.  Berlin, 
190:5-08.     2  v.,  8°.  and  atlas  of  204  pis.,  4°.     M  30. 

Brunn.  H.  V.  and  F.  Bruckmann.  Denkmaler  griechischer  und  romischer 
Skulptur.     Miinchen,  Bruckmann,  1888-19-.  4°,  and  F",  500  pis. 
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Dickins,  Guy.  Catalogue  of  the  Acropolis  museum.  Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1912.     Ulus.,  8°.     $3.50. 

Gardner,  Ernest  A.  A  handbook  of  Greek  sculpture.  1915.  605  p., 
(Handbooks  of  archaeology  and  antiquities)*      $2.50. 

Six  Greek  sculptors.     London.   Duckworth;    N.   Y.,   Scribner. 

1910.  260  p.,  illus.,  8°.    $2.00. 

Hekler,  Anton.    Greek  and  Roman  portraits.    London,  Heinemann,  1912 

335  p.,   illus.,  4°.     $7.50. 
Jones,  Henry  S.     Select  passages  from  ancient  writers  illustrative  of 

the   history   of   Greek   sculpture.     London    and    N.   Y.,    Macmillan, 

1895.     231  p.,  8°. 
Lennann,  W.     Altgriechische  Plastik.     Miinchen,  Beck,   1907.     231  p.. 

ilius..  4°. 
Lowy,  E.     Die  griechische  Plastik.     Leipzig,  Klinkhardt  &  Biermann, 

1911.  2  v.,  illus.,  8°.  M  6. 

Mach,  Edmund  B.  O.  v.     A  handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture 

(to  accompany  the  University  Prints,  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 

sculpture).     Boston.  Bureau  of  University   Travel,   1905.     419   p., 

illus..  8°.     $1.50. 
Murray,    Alexander    S.      The    sculptures    of   the    Parthenon.      London, 

Murray,  1903.     173  p..  illus.,  8°.     $6.50. 
Overbeck,  Johannes  A.     Die  antiken  Schriftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der 

bildenden  Kiinste   bei   den   Griechen.     Leipzig,    Engelmann,   1868. 

488  p.,  8°. 
Perrot,  Georges.    Praxit^le.     1904.     18  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Reinach,    Salomon.      Recueil    de    tetes    antiques    ideales    et    idealiseea. 

Paris,  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1903.     230  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Repertoire  de  la  statuaire  grecque  et  romaine.     Paris,  Leroux, 

1897-1910.     4  V.  in  5,  illus..  16°.     25  fr. 
Repertoire  de  reliefs  grecs  et  romains.     Paris,  Leroux,  1909-12. 

3  v.,  illus.,  8°. 
Richardson,  Rufus  B.    A  history  of  Greek  sculpture.    N.  Y.,  etc.,  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1911.     291  p.,  illus.,  16°.     (Greek  series  for  colleges 

and  schools)      $1.50. 
Sauerlandt,   M.     Griechischen    Bildwerke.      Diisseldorf    and     Leipzig. 

Langewiesche,  1909.     118  p.,  illus.,  8°.     M  $1.80. 
Strong,  Eugenie  S.     Roman  sculpture  from  Augustus  to  Constantine. 

London.    Duckworth;    N.    Y.,    Scribner,    1907.      408    p.,    illus.,    8°. 

$3.00. 

Painting  and  Minor  Arts 

Abrahams,  E.  B.     Greek  dress.     London,  Murray,  1908.     134  p.,  illus., 

8°.     9  s. 
Chase,  George  H.     Catalogue  of  Arretine  pottery   (in  the  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts,   Boston).     Boston  and   N.   Y.,  Houghton   Mifflin,   1916. 

Ill  p..  illus.,  4°.     $2.00. 
Furtwanger,     Adolf     and     K.     Reichold.      Griechische     Vasenmalerer 

Miinchen,  Bruckmann,  1900-05.    91  p.,  atlas  of  pis.,  F°.  M  300. 
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Gardner.   Percy.     The   types    of    Greek    coins.      Cambridge,    University 

Press    1883.     217  p.,  iHus.,  4°.     $8.00. 
Girard,   Paul.     La  peinture   antique.     1892.     336   p.      (Bibliothfeque   de 

I'enseignemeut  des  beaux-arts)* 
Hamidge.   Jay.     Dynamic   symmetry:     the    Greek   vase.      New    Haven, 

Tale  University  Press,  1920.     200  p.,  iHus.,  4°.     $4.50. 
Head,  Barclay  V.    Historia  numorum,  a  manual  of  Greek  numismatics. 

New  and  enl.  ed.     Oxford.     Clarendon  Press,  1911.     966  p..   Ulus., 

8°.      $12.75.  ^        ^       , 

Herrmann,  P.    Denkmaler  der  Malerei  des  A'tertums.    Munchen,  Bruck- 

mann   1906-15.    Ulus..  4°,  and  atlas  of  pis.,  F°. 
Hill,  George  T.    A  handl  ook  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins.     1899.     205  p. 

(Handbooks  of  archaeology  and  antiquities)*  $2.25. 
Historical  Greek  coins.     N.  Y.  Macmillan,  1906.     ISO  p.,  illus., 

8°. 

Historical  Roman  coins  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 


of  Augustus.     London.  Constable,  1909.     191  p.,  illus.,  8  = 
Hoppin,  Joseph  C.     Handbook  of  Attic  red-figured  vases.     Cambridge, 

Harvard  University  Press,  1919.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $16.00. 
Huddilston,  John  H.     Lessons  from  Greek  pottery.     N.  Y.  and  London. 

Macmillan,   1902.      144    p.,    illus.,    8°. 
Huish.  M.  B.    Greek  terra  cotta  statuettes.    London,  Murray.  1900.     251 

p.,  illus.,  4°. 
Hutton,  C.  A.     Greek  terra  cotta  statuettes.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,   1899. 

78  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 
Pettier,  Edmond.     Diphilos  et  les  mode'eurs  de  terres  cuites  grecques. 
1909.     127  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Douris  and  the  painters  of   Greek  vases.     Tr.  by   B.   Kahn- 

weiler.     London,  Murray,  1909.     91  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 
Reinach,    Salomon.      Repertoire    des    vases    peints    grecs    et    etrusques. 

Paris,  Leroux,  1899-1900.     2  v.,  illus.,  16°. 
Richter,  Gisela  M.  A.     Greek,   Etruscan,  and  Roman  bronzes    fin   the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York).    .N.  Y.,  Gilliss,  1915.     491 
p.,  illus.,  4°.     $5.00. 
Eiegl,    A.      Die    spatriimlsche    Kunst-lndustrie    nach    den    Funden    in 

Oesterreich-Ungarn.     I.   Theil:    im  Zusaramenhange   mit   der 

gesanimtentwickelung  der  bildenden  Kiinste  bet  den  Mittelmeer- 
volkern.  Wien,  Stattsdruckerei,  1901.  222  p.,  illus.,  F°.  M.  120. 
Walters,  Henry  B.  Catalogue  o"  the  bronzes,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Etruscan,  in  the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities, 
British  Museum.     London,  The  Trustees,  1899.     394  p.,  illus.,   4°. 

Catalogue  of  the  terra  cottas  in  the  department  of  Greek  and 

Roman  antiquities,  British  Museum.     London,  The  Trustees,  1903. 
469  p.,  illus..  8°. 
History    of    ancient    pottery,    Greek.    Etruscan,    and    Roman. 


Based  on  the  work  of  Samuel   Birch.     London,   Murray,   1905. 
v..  illus.,  8°.     $15.00. 
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Christian 

General 

Bode,  WiUielm.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Plastik.  Berlin,  Grote,  1887. 
257  p.,  illus.,  8°.     M   20. 

Butler,  Howard  C.  Ancient  architeciure  in  Syria.  Leyden,  Brill,  1907-. 
Illus..  4°. 

Architecture  and  other  arts  (in  Syria).     N.  Y.,  Century,  1903. 

4:a   p..   illus..   F°.     $25.00. 

Calvert,  Albert  F.  Sculpture  in  Spain.  1912.  174  p.  (The  Spanish 
series) * 

Clemen,  Paul.  .Die  Kunstdenkmaier  der  Rheinprovinz.  Diisseldorf, 
Schwann,  1891-19—.     Illus.,  8°. 

Cummings,  Charles  A.  A  history  of  architecture  in-  Italy  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Boston  and 
N.  Y.,  Houshton  IMifllin.  1905      2  v.,  I'lus.,  S°.     $7.50.  . 

Dehio,  George  G.  and  G.  v.  Bezold.  Die  kirchliche.Baukunst  des  Abend- 
landes.  Stuttgart.  Cotra.  1SS7-1901.  2  v.,  illus..  8°,  and  atlas 
of  pis.  in  5  v.,  F°.     il  -300. 

Dickinson,  H.  A.  German  masters  of  art.  N.  Y.,  Stokes.  1914.  286  p., 
illus.,  8^     $5.00. 

Dohme.  R.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Baukunst.  Berlin,  Grote,  1887. 
444  p.,  illus.,  4°.     M  4. 

Drake,  M.  and  W.  Drake.  Saints  and  their  emblems.  London,  Laurie, 
i.j\6.     2'M>  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $10.00. 

Enlart.  Camille.  L'art  gothique  et  la  renaissance  en  Chypre.  Paris, 
Leroux.  1899.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°. 

Manuel  d'archeologie  rrancaise  depuis  les  temps  merovingiens 

jusqu'   a.   la   renaissance.     Paris,   Picard,    1902-16.      3   v.,    illus.,   8". 
45  fr. 

Falke,  J  v.  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kunstgewerbes.  Berlin,  Grote, 
18S8.     218  p.,   illus.,   4°. 

Frothingham,  Arthur  L.  The  monuments  of  Christian  Rome  from  Con- 
stantine to  the  Renaissance.  1908.  412  p.  (Handbooks  of  arch- 
aeology and  antiquities)*     $2.25. 

Htm,  Y.  The  sacred  shrine.  London,  Macmillan,  1912.  574  p.,  8°. 
$5.00. 

Jackson.  Thomas  G.  I'yzantine  and  Romanesque  architecture.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1913.  2  v.,  illuS.,  8°.  $12.50. 
Jameson.  Mrs.  A.  B.  The  history  of  Our  Lorl  as  exemplified  in  works 
of  art:  with  that  of  His  types;  St.  John  the  Baptist;  ;ind  other 
persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Continued  and  completed 
by  Lady  Eastlake.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  etc.,  1910.  2  v..  illus. 
8°.      $8.00. 
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Legenrts   of   the   Madonna,   as    represented    in    the  fine   arts. 

Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1911.    502  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.00. 

Legends  of  the  monastic  orders,  as  represented  in  the  fine 


arts.     London,  Longmans,  Green,  etc.,  1900     481  p.,  illus.,  8°.  $3.00. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1911. 

•1  v.,  8".     $3.00. 

Janitschek,  H.     Geschichte  der  deutschen  Malerei.     Berlin,  Grote,  1890. 

t)G3,  p.,  illus.,  8°.     (Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kunst)     M  4. 
Liitzow,    K.    V.      Geschichte    des    deutschen    Kupferstiches    und    Holz- 

schnittes.     Berlin,  Grote,  1891.     313  p.,  illus.,  8°.     (Geschichte  der 

dout.schen  Kunst)     M  19. 
Michel,  Andre.     Hlstoire  de  I'art  depuis  les  premiers  temps  Chretiens 

jusqu'  a   nos  jours.     Paris,  Colin,   1905-13.     5   v.    in    10.   illus.,   4'. 

[To  be  continued.] 
Muther.  Richard.     The  history  of  painting  from  the  fourth  to  the  early 

nineteenth  century.     Tr.,  with  annotations,  by  G.  Kriehn.     N.  Y. 

and  London,  Putnam,  1907.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $5.00. 
Eohault  de   Fleury,    C.      L'evangile;     etudes    iconographiques    et   arch- 

eologiques.     Tours,  Mame,  1874.     2  v.,  illus.,  4". 

La  messe;    etudes  archeologiques  sur  ses  monuments.     Paris, 

Morel,   188?>-89.     8  v.,   illus.,   4°. 

Venturi,  Adolfo.     Storia  dell'  arte    italiana.     Milano,   Hoepli,    1901-15. 

7  v.,  in  10.     illus.,  8°.     L.  280. 
Vogiie,  Charles  J.  M.     Syrie  centrale.     Architecture  civile  et  religieuse 

du    Ipr   au    VlJe    siecle.      Paris,    Noblet   &   Baudry,    1865-77.      2    v., 

illus.,  4°. 
Ysendyck,  Jules  J.  van.     Documents  classes  de  I'art  dans  les  Pays-Bas 

du  X'-au  XVIII^-  siecle.     Anvers,  Maes,  1880-89.     5  v.,  720  pis.,  F°. 


Early  Christian 

Kaufmann,  Carl  M.     Handbuch  der  christlichen  Archaologie.     2nd  aufl. 

Paderborn,  Schoningh,  1913.  814  p.,  illus.,  8°.  M  16.  20. 
Lowrie,  Walter.     Monuments  of  the  early   church.   2nd.   ed.   1906.   432 

p.  (Handbooks  of  archaeology  and  antiquities)*  $1.25. 
Marucchi,  O.     Basiliques  et  eglises  de  Rome.     Paris  and  Rome,   1902. 

8  =  . 

Elements  d'   archaologie   chretienne.      Paris,    Desclee,    190:^-06. 

3  v.,  illus..  8°. 
Stokes,  M.     Early  Christian  art  in  Ireland.     Dublin,  Cahill,  1911.     189 

p.,    illus.,   8° 
Sybel,  L.  v.     Christliche  Antike.     Marburg,  1901.  2  v.,  illus,,  8°. 
Wilpert,    Joseph.      Die    Malereien    der    Katakomben    Roms,      Freiburg, 

Herder.  1903.  2  v..  267  pis.,  F°  M  300.     [Also  Italian  edition] 
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Byzantine 

Baker,    B.    G.     The   walls    of    Constantinople.     N.   Y.,    1910.      262    p., 

illus.,  8°.  $4.00. 
Bayet,   Charles  M.  A.   L.     L'   art   byzantln.     Nouv.   6(i.   1883.     320   p. 

(BlbliothSque  de  I'enseignement  des  beaux-arts)* 
Beylie,  Leon  M.  E.     L'  habitation  byzantine   ;  recherches  sur   I'archi- 

tecture   civile  des   Byzantins   et  son   influence  en   Europe.     Paris, 

Leroux,  1902;    supplement,  1903.     218  p.,  illus.,  4\ 
Choisy,  Auguste,  L '  art  de  batir  chez  les  Byzantines.     Paris,   Soci6t6 

anonyme  de  publications  periodiques,  1883.     187  p.,  illus.,  F°. 
Dalton,  Ormonde  M.    Byzantine  art  and  archaeology.    Oxford,  Clarendon 

Press,  1911.    .727  p.,  illus.,  8^     $11.75. 
Diehl,  Charles.     Manuel  d'art  byzantin.     Paris,   Picard,   1910.     837  p., 

illus.,  8°.  15  fr. 
Ebersolt,  J.     Le  Grand  palais  de  Constantinople,  et  le  Livre  des  cere- 
monies.    Paris,  Leroux,  1900.     237  p.,  8°. 
Grosvcnor,  E.  A.     Constantinople.     Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1900.     2  v., 

illus. 
Lethaby,  WiUlam  R.  and  H.  Swainson.     The  church  of  Sincta  Sophia, 

Constantinople;  a  study  of  Byzantine  building.    London  and  N.  Y., 

Macmillan,  1894.     307  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Mourier,  J,  L'  art  au  Caucase.     3rd  ed.     Bruxelles,  Bulens,  1912.  2  pt. 

in  1  v.,  illus. 
Strzygowski,   Josef.     Altai-Iran   und  Volkerwanderung.     Leipzig,   Hin- 

richs,  1917.     319  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Die   Baukunst   der   Armenier   und    Europa.     Wien,    Schroll, 

1918.    2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 

Kleinasien.     Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1903.     245  p.,  illus.,  4".  M  28. 

Orient  oder  Rom.  Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1902.     159  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

M    17. 

Texler,  Charles  F.  M.  and  R.  P.  Pullan.  L'architecture  byzantine.  London, 

Day,  1864.  250  p.,  70  pi.,  F°. 
Van    Mlllingen,    Alexander.      Byzantine    churches    in    Constantinople. 

London,  Macmillan,   1912.     352  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $9.50. 
Byzantine  Constantinople,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  adjoining 

historical  sites.     London,  Murray,  1899.     361  p.,  illus.,  S". 

Mediaeval 

General 

Allen,  John  B.  Celtic  art  in  pagan  and  Christian  times,  London,  Methuen, 

1904.     315  p.,   illus.,   8°.     $3.00. 
Bertaux,  fimile.    L'  art  dans  1'  Italie  m^ridionale  de  la  fin  de  I'Empire 

Romain   k  la   conquete   de   Charles   d'Anjou.     Paris,   Fontemoln^, 
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1903.    834  p..  illus.,  F". 
Brown,  G.  B.     The  arts  in  early  England.     London,  Murray,  1903-15.     4 

v..  illus.,  8°.     %1C)M. 
Brutails,  Jean  A.    L'  archeologie  du  moyen  age  et  ses  methodes.    Pari';:, 

Picard,  1900.     234  p.,   illus.,  8°. 
Qonse,  Louis.     L'art  gothioue:    I'architecture,  la  peinture.  la  sculpture, 

le  decor.     Paris,  Quantin,  1890.     476  p.,  illus.,  F°. 
Haupt,  A.    Die  alteste  Kunst,  insbesondere  die  Baukunst  der  Germanen. 

Leipzig.  Degener,  1909.    289  p.,  illus..  4°.    M  20. 
Male,    Emile.      Religious    art    in    France,    XIII    century;    a    study    in 

mediaeval  iconography  and  its  sources  of  inspiration.    Tr.  from  the 

3rd  ed..  rev.  and  enl.,  by  D.  Nussey.     London.  Dent;    N.  Y.,  Button, 

1913.     414  p..  illus.,  4°.     $6.00. 
Martin,  C.     L'  art  roman  en  France;     1'  architecture  et  la  decoration. 

Paris,  Eggimann,  1910.      2  v.,  illus.,  F".  100  fr. 
.  L'art  roman  en  Italie;    I'architecture  et  la  decoration.     Paris, 

Eggimann.  1913-14.  Illus..  F°. 
Polley,  G.  H.     Gothic  architecture,  furniture  and  ornament  of  England 

from  the  11th  to  16th  century.     Boston.  Polley,  1908.     4  p.,  illus., 

F°.  540.00. 
Quicherat,     Jules   E.     J.       Melanges     d'     archeologie    et     d'     histoire; 

archeologie  du  moyen  age,  memoires  et  fragments  reunis  par  R. 

de  Lasteyrie.     Paris,  Picard,  1886.     514   p.,  illus.,  8°. 


Architecture 

Adams,  Henry.  Mont-Saijit-Michel  and  Chartres.  Boston  and  N.  Y., 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1913.     401  p.,  illus..  4°.     §6.00 

Adamy,  R.  Die  Friinkische  Thorhalle  und  Klosterkirche  zu  Lorsch. 
Darmstadt,  1891.    51  p.,  illus.,  F°. 

Addleshaw,  Percy.  The  cathedral  church  of  Exeter.  1899.  112  v. 
(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Baker,  Harold.  The  collegiate  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  other 
buildings  of  interest  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  1902.  92  p. 
(Hell's    cathedral    series)* 

Baum,  Julius.  Romanesque  architecture  in  France.  London.  Heine- 
maun.  19^2.     233  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $7.50. 

Bax,  Pearce  B.  I.  The  cathedral  church  of  Bangor,  1907.  62  p.  (Bell's 
cathedral  series)* 

The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Asaph.     1904.     84  p.      (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 

Bernard,  John  H.  The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Patrick.  1903.  88  p. 
(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Blondel,  Jacques  F.  Reimpression  de  I'architecture  frangaise;  ex^cu- 
t6e  sous  le  controle  de  Gaudet  et  Pascal.  Paris,  Levy,  1904-05. 
4  v.,  illus.,  F°.     360  fr. 

Bond,  Francis.  The  cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  London,  Bats- 
ford,   1912.     493  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.00. 
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Gothic  architecture  in  England;    an  analysis  of   the  origin 

and  development  of  English  church  architecture  from  the  Norman 
conquest  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  London,  Batsford, 
1905.     782  p.,  illus.,  S°.     $12.00. 

An    introduction    to    English    church    architecture    from    t^e 

eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  London  and  N.  Y.,  Milford,  1913. 
2  v.,  illus.,  4°.  $14.00. 

Westminster    abbey.    London  and  N.  Y.,  Frowde,  1909.  332  p.. 


illus.,    8°.   $4.00. 
Brandon,  Raphael,  and  J.  A.  Brandon.     An   analysis  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.    Edinburgh.  1903.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 

Parish  churches;  being  perspective  views  of  English  ec- 
clesiastical structures.     London,  Bell,  1848.     126  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Britton   John.      Cathedral    antiquities.      London,    Nattali,    1836.      5    v., 

illus.,  4°. 
Bygate,  J.  E.    The  cathedral  church  of  Durham.  1900.     117  p.     (Bell'.s 

cathedral   series)* 
Chalmers,  P.  M.    The  cathedral  church  of  Glasgow.    1914.    95  p.  (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 
Clark,  George  T.    Mediaeval  military  architecture  in  England.     London, 

Wyman,  1884.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°. 
Clifton,  A.  B.    The  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield.     1900.     135  p.  (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 
Clutton-Brock,  Arthur.     The  cathedral  church  of  York.     1902.     156  p. 

(Bell's   cathedral   series)* 
Corletrte,  Hubert  C.     The  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.     1901.     128  p. 

(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 
Corroyer,  fidouard  J.  L'  architecture  gothique.     1891.     382  p.  (Bibliothfe- 

que  de  1'  enseignement  des  beaux-arts)* 
Cox,  J.  Charles.     The  English  parish  church.     London,  Batsford,  1915 

338  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Dartein,   Femand  de.     Etude  sur  1'   architecture  lombarde  et   sur  les 

origines   de  I'architecture   roraano-byzantine.     Paris,  Dunod,   1865- 

82.     564,  p.,  illus..  4',  and  atlas  of  pis.,  F°. 
Deane,  Anthony  C.     A  short  account  of  Great  Malvern  priory  church. 

1914.     100  p.      (Bell's  cathedral   series)* 
Dearmer,  Percy.     The  cathedral  church  of  Oxford.     1899.     136  p.  (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 

The  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  1899.  158  p.   (Bell's  cathedral 

series) * 

Dimock,  Arthur.  The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul.  1901.  147  p. 
(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

The  cathedral  church   of  Southwell.     1898.     130   p.      (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 

Durand,  Georges.  Monographie  de  I'eglise  Notre-Dame,  cathedrale  d' 
Amiens.  Paris,  Picard,  1901-03.  2  v.,  illus.,  F°.  (Memoires  se  la 
Societe  des  antiquaires  de  Picardie) 

Eley,  C.  King.  The  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle.  1900.  92  p.  (Bell's 
cathedral  series)* 
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Enlart,  Camille.  Origines  frangaises  de  1'  architecture  gothique  en 
Italic.  Paris,  Thorin.  1894.  33n  p.,  illus.,  8°.  (BibliothSque  des 
6coles  frangaises  d'  Athfenes  et  de  Rome) 

Fisher,  A.  H.  The  cathedral  church  of  Hereford.  1898.  112  p.  (Bell's 
cathedral  series)* 

Qade,  John  A.  Cathedrals  of  Spain.  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton, 
Mifflin.   1911.     279   p.,   illus..  8°.     $5.00. 

Gasquet,  Francis  A.  Parish  life  in  mediaeval  England.  London,  Methuen, 
190G.     279  p..  illus.,  8°.     (The  antiquary's  books)      $2.00. 

Gilchrist,  James  G.  An  itinerary  of  the  English  cathedrals  for  the  use 
of  travellers.  Rev.  and  ed.  with  an  introduction  on  cathedral  archi- 
tecture by  T.  Perkins,  ISOl.     91  p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

HaUett,  Cecil  W.  C.  The  cathedral  church  of  Ripon.  1901.  148  p. 
(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Hartung,  H.  Motive  dor  mittelalterlichen  Baukunst  in  Deutschland. 
Berlin.  Wasmuth,  1896-1905.     3  v.  in  4,  illus.,  F=". 

Hiatt,  Charles.  Beverley  minster.  1898.  135  p.  (Bell's  catherdal 
series) * 

The    cathedral    church    of    Chester.      1898.      114    p.      (Bell's 

cathedral   series)* 

Westminster  abbey.     1902.     140  p.   (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 


Jackson,  Thomas  G.    Gothic  architecture  in  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

Cambridge,   University  Press^  1915.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $14.50. 
Kendrick,  A.  F.     The  cathedral  church  of  Linco'n.    1902.    149  p.     (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 
Lamperez    y    Bomea,    Vicente.      Historia    de    la    arquitecturo    cristana 

espatiola  en  la  edad  media  segfin  el  estudio  de  los  elementos  y  los 

monumentos.     Madrid,  Blass,  1908-09.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.    70  ptas. 
Lasteyrie  de  SaiUant,  R.  C.  de.     L'  architecture  relcgieuse  en  France  Sl 

Tepoque  romane.     Paris,  Picard,  1912.     749  p.,  illus.,  4°.     25  fr. 
Masse.  Henri  J.  L.  J.     The  abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury.     1901.     126  p. 

(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

"The  cathedral  church  of  Bristol.     1901.    112  p.     (Bell's  cathe- 
dral series)* 

The    cathedral    church    of   Gloucester.      1900.    133    p.    (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 

Moore,  Charles  H.     Development  and  character  of  Gothic  architecture. 
2nd.  ed.     N.  Y.  and  London,  Macmiran.  1899.     Illus,  8°.     $4.50. 

The  mediaeval   church  architecture   of  England.     N.  Y.,  Mac- 

millan,   1912.     237  p.,    illus.,   8°.     $3.50. 

Norton,  Charles  E.     Historical  studies  of  church  building  in  the  middle 

ages;    Venice,    Siena,    Florence.   N.   Y.,   Harper,    1908.     331    p.,    8". 

$3.00. 
Palmer,    G.    H.      The    cathedral    church    of    Rochester.      1899.      12S    p. 

(Hell's  cathedral   series)* 
Perkins,  Thomas.     The  abbey  churches  of  Bnth  and   Ma'mesbury  and 

the  church   of   Saint  Laurence.     Bradford-on-Avon.      1901.     115   p. 

(Hell's  cathedral  series)* 
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-  The   cathedral    church   of   Manchester.     1901.     89   p.      (Bell's 
cathedral  series)* 

The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Albans.     1903.     114  p.     (Bell's 

cathedral    series  i  * 

A  short  account  of  Romsey  abbey.    1907.    82  p.     (Bell's  cathe- 


dral  series)* 
Wlmborne  minster  and   Christchurch   priory.     1899.     142  p. 


(BeU's  cathedral  series)* 
Porter,  Arthur  K.     The  construction  of  Lombard   and   Gothic   vaults. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1912,  29  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 

Lombard  architecture.     New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press, 

1915-17.     4  v.,  illus.,  4°    and  F°.     $50.00. 

Mediaeval   architecture.     New   Haven,  Yale   University   Press, 

1915.     2  v.,  illus.,  8".     $12.00. 

Prior,  Edward  S.  A  history  of  Oothic  art  in  England.  London,  Be  1, 
1900.      465    p.,   illus.,    4°.     $10.00. 

Puttrich,  Ludwig.  Denkmale  der  Baukunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Sachsen, 
Leipzig,  Brockhaus,   1836-50.     4  v.,  illus.,  F". 

Quennell,  Charles  H.  B.  The  cathedral  church  of  Norwich.  1900.  112 
p.     (^ Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Bevoil,  Henry  A.  Architecture  romane  du  midl  de  la  France.  Paris, 
Morel,  1867-74.     3  v.,  illus..  F°. 

Rickman,  Thomas.  An  attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture in  England  from  the  conquest  to  the  Reformation.  7th  ed., 
with  additions  by  J.  H.  Parker.  London,  Parker,  1881.  344  p., 
illus.,  8°. 

Rivoira,  G.  T.  Lombardic  architecture.  Tr.  by  G.  McN.  Rushforth. 
London,  Heinemann,  1910.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     $20.00. 

Robson,  Philip  A.  The  cathedral  church  of  Saint  David's.  1901.  104 
p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Rohault  de  Fleury  Georges.  La  Toscane  au  moyen  age;  architecture 
civile  et  militaire.     Paris,  Morel,  1873.     2  v.,  illus..  F°. 

Routledge,  Charles  F.  The  church  of  St.  Martin.  Canterbury,  1898.  101 
p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Scott,  George  G.  An  essay  on  the  history  of  English  church  archi- 
tecture prior  to  the  separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  obed- 
ience.   London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  1881.     195  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Sergeant,  Philip  W.  The  cathedral  church  of  Winchester.  1899. 
132  p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

Stein,  Henri,  Les  architectes  des  cathedrales  gothiques.  1909.  126  p. 
(Les    grands    artistes)* 

Street,  George  E.  Brick  and  marble  in  the  middle  ages;  notes  of  tours 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  2nd  ed.  London,  Murray,  1874.  415  p., 
illus.,   8°. 

Some  account  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain,  London,  Murray, 

1865.     527  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Sweeting,  Walter  D.  The  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  1901.  136  p. 
(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

The  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough.    1899.    134  p.     (Bell's 

cathedral  series)* 
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Villard  de  Honnecourt.    Album  de  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  architecte  du 

XIII'-   si?>cle.     Paris,  Berthaud,  1906.     18  p.,  68  facsim.,  4°. 
Viollet-Le-Duc,    Eugfene   E.      Dictionnaire    raisonng    de    1'    architecture 

frangaise  du  XT'-  au  XVP  si&cle.    Paris,  Bance,  1858-68.  10  v.,  illus., 

8°. 
West,  George  H.    Gothic  architecture  in  England  and  France.     London, 

Bell.  1911.     349  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.25. 
White,    Gleeson.     The    cathedral    church    of   Salisbury.      1901.      120    p. 

(Hull's  cathedral  series)* 
Willmott,  E.  C.  M.     The  cathedral   church   of  Llandaff.     1907.     yl   p. 

(Bell's  cathedral  series)* 
Withers,  Hartley.     The  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.     1901.     13.2  p. 

( l?eirs    cathedral    series)* 
Woodhouse,   Frederic   W.      The   churches   of   Coventry.      1909.      1U2    p. 

(Hell's  cathedral  series)* 
Worley,   George.        The  church    of   the   Knights   Templars   in   London. 

1907.  74  p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

The  priory  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield, 

1908.  83  p.     (Bell's  cathedral  series)* 

— — Southwark   cathedral   formerly   the   collegiate   church  oi   St. 

Saviour,  otherwise  St.  Mary  Overie.    1905.     114  p.  (Bell's  cathedral 
series)* 

Sculpture 

Bbrger,   Hans.     Grabdenkmaler  in   Maingebiet   vomi  Anfang  des   XIV. 

Jahrhunderts    bis    zum    Eintritt    der    Renaissance.      1907.      78    p. 

( Kunstgeschichtliche  Monographien )  * 
Hasak,  Max  F.  J.     Geschichte  der  deutschen  Bildhauerkunst  im  XIIL 

Jahrhiindert.     Berlin,  Wasmuth,  1899.     152   p.,  illus.,  F°. 
Ivlarcou,  P.  Frantz.    Album  du  musee  de  sculpture  comparee  (palais  du 

Trocadero).     Paris,  Berthaud,  1898.     Serie  1-5,  illus..  F°. 
Marriage,  Mrs.  M.  S.  and  E.  Marriage.  The  sculptures  of  Chartres  cathe- 
dral.    Text  in  English  and  French.     Cambridge,  University  Press, 

19(J9.     270  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Prior,    Edward   S   and    A.    Gardner.      An    account    of    mediaeval    figure 

sculpture  in  England.     Cambridge,  University  Press,  1912.     734  p., 

illus.,    4°.      $20.00. 
Terret,    V.      La    sculpture    bourguignonne    aux    XII^    et    XIP'    siecles, 

Aiitun,  The  Author,  1914.     Illus.,  F°. 
Vttge,  Wilhelm.     Die  Anfange  des  monumentalen  Stiles  im  Mittelalter; 

...    die  erste  Bliitezeit  franziisischer,   Plastik.     Strassburg,  Heitz, 

1894.     376  p.,  illus.,  8°.     M  14. 

Painting 

Brach,   Albert.     Giotto's    Schule   in   der  Romagna.     1902.     62    p.    (Zur 
Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes)*  M  8. 
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Conway,  Martin.  Early  Flemish  artists  and  their  predecessors  on  the 
lower  Rhine.     London,  Seeley,  1887.     328  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Crowe,  Joseph  A.  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  The  early  Flemish  painters. 
2nd.  ed.     London,  Murray,  1872.     383  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

De  SeUncourt,  B.     Giotto.     1911.     232  p.,  8°.     (The  library  of  art)* 

Dimler,  Louis.     Les  primitifs  frangais.     1910.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Ihirand-Gr^viUe,  E.  Hubert  et  Jna  Van  Eyck.  Bruxelles,  Oest,  1910. 
191   p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Fierens-Gevaert,  H.  Les  Primitifs  flamands.  Bruxelles,  Oest,  1909- 
12.     4  v..  illus.,  4°. 

Guiffrey,  Jean,  and  P.  Marcel.  La  peinture  frangaise;  les  primitifs. 
Paris.  Eggimann   1913.     21  p.,  illus.,  F°.    80  fr. 

Heidrich,  Ernst.  Die  altdeutsche  Malerei.  Jena,  Diederichs,  1909.  275 
p.,  illus.,  4°     (Die  Kunst  in  Bildern) 

Heise,  C.  G.  Norddeutsche  Malerei...  im  15.  Jahrliundert.  Leipzig, 
Wolff,  1918.     192  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Hjraians,  Henri  S.     Les  Van  Eyck.  1908.  126  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)*, 

Iiindblom,  A.  La  peinture  gothique  en  Sufede  et  en  Norvege.  Stock- 
holm, Wahlstrom  &  Wedstrand,  1916.     252  p.,  illus.,  S". 

Mont,  Pol  de.  La  peinture  neerlandaise  des  fr&res  Van  Eyck  k  Pieter 
J^reughel.    Berlin,  1909,  4".     50  colored  pis.  in  2  portfolios,  1907.  F\ 

Perkins,  F.  Mason.     Giotto.     1902.     14S  p.     (The  great  masters  ...)* 

Rothes,  Walter.  Die  Bliitezeit  der  sienesischen  Malerei  und  ihre  Bed- 
eutung  fiir  die  Entwickelung  der  italienischen  Kunst.  1904.  138 
p.     (Zur  Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslanaes)*.     M  20. 

Siren,  Osvald.  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco.  1905.  198  p.  (Zur  Knustge- 
schichte  des  Auslandes)*      M  20. 

Giotto  and  some  of  his  followers.  Tr.  by  F.  Schenck.  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1917.     2  v.,  illus.,  4".     $12.00. 

Thode,  Henry.     Giotto.       1899.     150  p.      (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 
Veil,  Karl.    Memling.     1909.     188  p.   (Klassiker  der  Kunst.  ..  )* 
Weale,    William    H.    J.      Hans    Menlinc,    1901.      110    p.      (The    great 
masters . . . )  * 

Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck.     London  and  N.  Y.,  Lane,  1908. 

219  p.,  illus..  4  =  .     $2.5.00. 

and  M.  W.  Brockwell  .  The  Van  Eycks  and  their  art  .  Lonaon 


and  N.  Y.,  Lane,  1912.     323  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 

Weigelt,  Curt  H.  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna.  1911.  275  p.  (Kunstge- 
schichtliche  Monographien)* 

Wilpert,  Joseph.  Die  romischen  Mosaiken  und  Malereien  der  kirch- 
lichen  Bauten  vom  IV.  bis  XIII.  Jahrliundert.  Freiburg,  Her- 
der, 1917..    2  V.  of  text,  2  of  colored  pis.,  F°. 

Zimmermann.  M.  G.  Giotto  und  die  Kunst  Italiens  im  Mitteralter. 
Leipzig,  1899.     Illus.,  8°.     M.  11.  50. 

Minor  Arts 

Dalton,  O.  M.  Catalogue  of  the  ivory  carvings  of  the  Christian  era  with 
examples  of  Mohammedan  art  and  carvings  in  bone  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  British  anfl  mediaeval  antiquities  and  ethnography  of  the 
British  Museum.     London,  The  Trustees,  1909.     193  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Martin,  Henry  M.  B.  Les  peintres  de  manuscrits  et  la  miniature  en 
France.     1909.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

WiUiams,  Leonard.    The  arts  and  crafts  of  older  Spain.  London,  Foulis, 

1907.  3  v.,  illus.,  8°.     (The  world  of  art  series)    $4.50. 

Renaissance 
General 

Ady,  JuUa  C.     Baldassare  Castiglione  the  perfect  courtier,  his  life  and 

letters.     N.  Y.,     Button.  1908.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $7.50. 
CastigUone,  Baldassare.    The  book  of  the  courtier.    Tr.  by  L.  E.  Opdycke. 

N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1903.     4.>9  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Cellini,  Benvsnuto.     The  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.     A  new  version  by 

R.  H.  H.  Cust.     London,  Bell,  1910.     2  v.,  illus..  8°.     $9.00. 
Miintz,  Eugene.    Les  arts  a  la  cour  des  papes  pendant  le  XV^  et  le  XVIe 

sifecle.     Paris,  Thorin,   1878-82.  3  v.,  illus.,  8°.      (Bibliotheque  des 

ecoles  frangaises  d'  Athenes  et  Rome) 
Histoire  de  I'art   pendant   la  renaissance.     Paris,   Hachette, 

1889-95.    3  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Norton,  Richard.    Bernini,  and  other  studies  in  the  history  of  art.  N.  Y. 

and  London,  :^Iacmillan,  1914.     217  p.,  illus.,  i".     $5.00. 
Pater,  Walter  H.     The  Renaissance;  studies  in  art  and  poetry.  London. 

Macmillan,  1910.     238  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Blcci,  Corrado.     Baroque  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Italy.    London, 

Heinemann,    1912.     280   p.,   illus.,    4°.     $7.50, 
Schiitz,  A.     Die  Renaissance  in  Italien.     Hamburg,  Strumper,  1907.     4 

v.,   illus.,  4°. 
Steinmann,  E.     Die  sixtinische  Kapelle.     Miinchen,  Bruckmann.  1901-05. 

2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     M  150. 
Symonds,  John  A.     Renaissance  in  Italy:   the  fine  arts.     N.  Y.,  Holt, 

1908.  534  p.,  8°.     $2.00. 

Vasari,  Giorgio.     Lives  of  the   most  eminent  painters,   sculptors,  and 

architects.     Tr.  by  G.  DuC.  de  Vere.     London,  Macmillan,  1913-16. 

10  v.,  illus.,  8°.     [Of  the  many  earlier  editions  the  Italian  one  of 

Milanesi  is  the  most  important.]     $70.00. 
Wolflain,  H.    The  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1903. 

290  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Architecture. 

Anderson,  William  J.     The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

Rev.  and  enl.     London,  Batsford,  1909.     196  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $5.00. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.     Filippo  di  Ser  Bruncllesco.     1901.     158  p.     (The 

great  masters.  . .  )♦ 
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Belcher,  John  and  M.  E.  McCartney.  Late  Renaissance  architecture  in 
England; ..  .domestic  buildings  erected  subsequent  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.     London,  Batsford,  1901.     2  v.,  illus.,  F°.     $60.00. 

Blomfield,  Reginald  T.  A  history  of  French  architecture,  from  the  reign 
of  Charles  VllI  till  the  death  of  Mazarin.  London,  Bell,  1911.  2  v., 
illus.,  4°.     $20.00. 

A  history  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  England,  1500-1800. 

London,  Bell,  1897.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     $16.00. 

A   short    history   of   Renaissance    architecture    in   England, 


1500-1800.     London,  Bell,  1900.     323  p.,  illus.,  8°.     [An  abridgment 

of  the  preceding  book.]     $3.00. 
Dilke,  Lady  E.  F.    French  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  18th  century. 

London.  Bell,  1900.    217  p..  illus.,  4°.    28s. 
Durm,  Joseph.     Baukunst  der  Renaissance  in  Italien.     Stuttgart,  Berg- 

strasser    1903.     564  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Field,  Horace,  and  M.  Bunney.     English  domestic  architecture  of  the 

17th  and   18th  centuries.     London,  Bell,  1905.     75  p.,  118  pis..   4". 

$15.00 
Gotch,  John  A.     Early  Renaissance  architecture  in  England.     London, 

Batsford.  1901.     281  p..  iUus.,  8°.     $9.00. 
LetarouiUy,  Paul  M.     Edifices  de  Rome  moderne.     Paris,  Morel,  1868. 

3  v.,  illus.,  4°,  and  3  atlases  of  354  pis.,  F". 
Moore,  Charles  H.     Character  of  Renaissance  architecture.     N.  Y.  and 

London,  Macmillan,  1905.     270  p.,  illus..  8°.     $3.00. 
Prentice,  Andrew  N.    Renaissance  architecture  and  ornament  in  Spain, 

1500-1560.     London,  Batsford.  1893.     16  p.,  60  pis.,  F*. 
Ward,  William  H.     The  architecture   of  the  Renaissance   in  France. 

London,  Batsford,  1911.     2  v.,  illus.,  8".     $12.00. 

SCULPTTJEE. 

Alexandre,  Arsene.    Donatello.    1904.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Auquier,  Philippe.     Pierre  Puget.     1903.     128  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Balcarres,  Lord   (D.  A.  E.  Lindsay).     Donatello.     London,  Duckworth, 

1903.     211  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Baum,  Julius.     Die  ulmer  Plastik  um  1500.    Stuttgart,  Hoffmann,  1911. 

176  p.,  illus.,  4°. 
Bode,  Wilhelm.       Denkmaler  der  Renaissancesculptur  Toscanas.  Miin- 

chen,   Bruckmann,   1892-1905.     11  v.   F°.     M   2282. 

Florentine  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance.    N.  Y..  Scribner,  1909. 

239  p.,  illus.,  4".     $4.00. 

Boehn,  Max  v,  Lorenzo  Bernini.  1912.  113  p.  ( Kunstler-Mono- 
grapnien)'. 

Burlmacchi,  L.  Luca  della  Robbia.  1900.  126  p.  (The  great  mas- 
ters. .  .  )*. 

Daun,  Berthold.  P.  Vischer  and  A.  Krafft.  1905.  134  p.  (Kiinstler- 
Monograpnien )  *. 

Veit  Stoss.     1906.     94  p.    (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 

Davies,  Gerald  S.     Michelangelo.     1909.  227  p.     (Classics  of  art)* 
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FoviUe  Jean  de.  Les  Delia  Robbia.     1910.  128  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Gonse,' Louis.     La   sculpture   frangaise   depuis    le   XIV«   sidcle.      Paris, 
Librairies-impr.  rounies,  1895.     3C0  p..  iUus..  F\ 

Gower,  R.  S.  Michael  Angelo  Buonorroti.  1903.  131  p.  (The  great 
niastars. . . )  * 

Holroyd,  Charles.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  With  translations  of 
the  life  of  the  master  by  his  scholar,  Ascanio  Condivi.  and  three 
dialogues  from  the  Portuguese  by  F.  d'Ollanda.  1903,  347  p.,  8°. 
(The  library  of  art)* 

Justi.  Carl.  Michelangelo;  noue  Beitriige  zur  Erkliirung  seiner  Werke. 
r.erlin.  C.rote.  1909.     448  p.,  illus.,  8".     ^\  20. 

Knapp,  Fritz.  Die  italienische  Plastik  vom  XV  bis  XVII.  Jahrhundert. 
Die  spanische  Plastik  vom  XV.  bis  XVIII.  Jahrhundert,  by  V.  v. 
Loga.     Berlin,  Fischer  &  Franke,  1910.     144  p.,  illus..  8°.     M  16. 

Michelangelo.     1906.     181  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst...)* 

Koechlin,  R.  an.l  J.  J.  de  Vasselot.  La  sculpture  a  Troyes  et  dans  la 
Champagne  meridtionale  au  siezleme  siecle.  Paris,  Colin,  1900.  421 
p.,   illus..  8°. 

Mackowsky,  Hans.  Michelagniolo.  Berlin.  Marquardt,  1908.  407  p.,  Il- 
lus., 8°.     M  22. 

Marquand,  Allan.  Delia  Robbias  in  America.  Princeton,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1912.  168  p.,  illus.,  4°.  (Princeton  monographs 
in  art  and  archaeology)      $4.50. 

Luca  della   Robbia.     Princeton,   Princeton   University   Press, 

1914.  286  p.,  illus.,  4°.     (Princeton  monographs  in  art  and  archae- 
ology).    $7.50. 

Meyer,  Alfred  G.  Donatello.  Tr.  by  P.  G.  Konody.  1904.  159  p.  (Mono- 
graphs on  artists)* 

Rea,  Hope,     lionatello.     1900.     100  p.     (The  great  masters...)* 

Reymond,  Marcel.  Michel-Ange.     1907.     126  p.     (Les  grands  arti.'^tes)* 

— •  La  sculpture  florentine.     Florence,  Alinari,  1897-1900.  4  v.,  F°. 

Rolfs,  W.     Franz  Laurana.     Berlin,  Bong,  1907.     2  v.,  illus.,  F°.  M.  40. 

Schubring,  Paul.  Donatello.  1907.  219  p.   (Klassiker  der  Kunst...)* 

Steinmann,  Ernst.  Das  Geheimnis  der  Medicigraeber  Michel  Angelos. 
1907.      127    p.      (Kunstgeschicht'iche    Monographien)* 

Symonds,  John  A.  The  life  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti.  2nd  ed.  Lon- 
don, Ninimo,  1893.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 

Thode,  Henry.  Michelangelo  und  das  Ende  der  Renaissance.  Berlin, 
(irole,  1902-12.  3  v.  in  4,  illus.,  4°. 

Tonnicg,  E.     Leben  und  Werke  des  wiirzburser  Bildschnitzers  Tilmann 
Riemenschneider   (1468-1531).  1900.  292  p.    (Studien  zur  deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte)*      M    10. 
Vitry,  Paul.     Jean  Goujon.  1908.     127  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Michel  Colombe  et  la  sculpture  frangaise  de  son  ten-ips.     Pari.s, 

Librairie  centrale  des  beaux-arts,  1901.     531  p.,  illus.,  4°. 
Waters,  William  G.     Italian  sculptors.     London,  Methuen,  1912.     281  p., 
illus.,  16°      $2.00 
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Painting. 

Italy. 

Anonlmo,  the.     Notes  on  pictures  and  works  of  art  In  Italy  made  by  an 

anonyiuous  writer  in  the  16th  century.    Tr.  by  P.  Mussi;  ed.  by  Q. 

C.  Williamson.     London,  Bell,  1903.     143   p.,   illus.,  8°. 
Basch,  V.  Titien,  Paris,  1920.     330  p.,  illus..  8°.     20  fr. 
Berenson,  Bemhard.     Central  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance.  2nd 

ed.  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1909.    205  p.,  16°.    $1.50. 
The  drawings  of  the  Florentine  painters.     London,  Murray, 

1903.     2  v.,  180  pis.,  F°.     $100.00. 
The  Florentine  painters   of  the   Renaissance.     3rd   ed.,  rev. 


and  enl.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1909.    214  p.,  16^     $1.50. 

Lorenzo  Lotto.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1895.  3(;2  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 

North   Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance.   N.   Y.,   Putnam. 


1907.     341  p.,  16°.     $1.50. 

A  Sienese  painter  of  the  Franciscan  legend.     London,  Dent, 

1909.     74   p.,   illus.,  8\     $2  00. 

The  study  and  critici&m  of  Italian  art.     London,  Bell,  1901. 


152   p..   illus.,   8\     Second   series,   1902.     152   p.   illus..    S°.     Third 
series,   1916.     155   p.,  illus.,   &".     $3.50  each. 

The  Venetian  ppjnters  of  the  Renaissance.     3rd  ed.  N.  Y., 

Putnam,  1897.  168  p.,  1G°.     $1.00. 

Venetian  painting  in  America;  the  15th  century.  N.  Y.,  Sher- 


man. 1916.     282  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Boehn,  Max  v.     Giorgione  und  Palma  Vecchio.     1908.     103  p.    (Kiinst- 
ler-Monographien)  * 

Guido  Reni.     1910.     123  p.    (Kunstler-Wonographien)* 

Brinton,  Selwyn.     Correggio.     1900.     147  p.      (The  great  masters...)* 
Brown,  Alice  V.  V.,  and  W.  Rankin.     A  short  history  of  Italian  paint- 
ing.    N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1914.     414  p.,  illus.,  S\     $2.25. 

Clapp,  F.  M.     Les  dessins  de  Pontormo.     Paris,  Champion,   1914.     367 
p.,  illus.,  8°. 

Jacopa  Carucci  da  Pontormo.     New  Haven,  Yale  Univ.  Press, 

1916.     355  p.,  illus..  4°.     $7.50. 

Cola,santi,  A.     Gentile  da  Fabriano.     1909.     151  p.   (Collezione  di  Mono- 

grafie  illustrate:  pittori...)* 
Cook,  Herbert  F.  Giorgione.  1900.  145  p.  (The  great  masters...)* 
Crowe,  Joseph  A.  .'ind  G.  B.  Cavalca.selle.  A  history  of  painting  in 
Italy:  Tmbria,  Florence  and  Siena,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 2nd  ed.  Ed.  by  L.  Douglas.  London.  Murray,  1903-14.  6  v., 
illus.,  8".     $.';6.00. 

A  history  of  painting  in  North  Ita'y.     Ed.  by  T.  Borenius. 

London,  Murray,  1912.     3  v.,  illus..  8\     $18.00. 

A    new    history    of    painting   in    Italy.      Ed.    by    E.    Hntton. 


London,  Dent;    N.  Y.,  Dutton,  1908-'^9.  3  v.,  illus.,  8".     $15.00. 
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Raphael.    London,  Murray,  1885.    2  v.,  illus.,  8°. 
Titian.    London,  Murray,  1877.  2  v..  Illus.,  8^ 


Cruttwell,    Maud.      Andrea    Mantegna.      1901.      132    p.       (The    great 

masters.  . .  )* 
Antonio  Pollaiuolo.     London,  Duckworth,  1907.     286  p.,  illus., 


8°.     ^2.00. 

Luca  Signorelli.     1899.     144  p.      (The  great  masters...)* 


Oust,    E.    H.    H.      Giovanni    Antonio    Bazzi    (Sodoma)    N.    Y.,    Button, 

1906.      442   p.,    Illus..   8°.      $6.00. 
Davies,  G.  S.     Ghirlandaio.     London,  Methuen,  1908.     180  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

$4.00. 
Douglas,  R.  Langton.     Fra  Angelico.  2nd  ed.     London,  Bell,  1902.     185 

p..   illus..   4 
Ffoulkes,  C.  J.     Vincenzo  Foppa  of  Brescia.     London  and  N.  Y.,  Lane, 

1909.     421  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $25.00. 
Foratti,  Aide.     I  Carracci  nella  teoria  e  nella  pratica.     Castello,  Sapi, 

1913.     330  p.,  illus.,  16°  L.  4. 
Fry,  Roger  E.     Giovanni  Bellini.     London,  Unicorn,  1899.     48  p  ,  illus., 

8°       (The  artist's  library) 
Gardner,  E.  G.     The  painters  of  the  school  of  Ferrara.  N.  Y.,  Scribner, 

1911.     2(;7  p.,   illus.,  8°. 
Gauthiez.  Pierre.     Luini.     1907.     126  p.     (Les  granis  artistes)* 
Goffin,   Arnold.     Pinturicchio.     1908.     126   p.      (Les   grands  artistes)* 
Goloubew,    Victor.      Les   dessins    de    .Tacopo    Bellini    au    Louvre   et   au 

British  Museum.     Bruxelles,  Oest,  1908.     Pis.,  4°. 
Gronau,  Georg.     Correggio.      1907.     175  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst. . .  )* 
Die  Kiinstlerfamilie  Bellini.     1909.     134  p.     (Kiinstler-Mono- 

graphien)*  • 
Leonardo   da   Vinci.     Chicago,   Rand,    McNally,   1915.      104   p., 


illus.,  8°.     (Masters  of  painting).     $1.00. 
Titian.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1904.     322  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 


Groner,  Anton.     Raffaels  Disputa.     1905.     58  p.     (Zur  Kunstgeschichte 

des  Auslandes)*. 
Guinness,  H.    Andrea  del  Sarto.     1899.     Ill  p.     (The  great  masters..)* 
Halsey,  E.    Gaudenzio  Ferrari.     1904.     148  p.     (The  great  masters. ..)  * 
Hamel,  Maurice.     Titien.     1904.     128  p.      (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Holbom,  John  B.  S.     Jacopo  Robust!  called  Tintoretto.      190a.   156   p. 

(The  great  masters.  .  .  )* 
Home,  Herbert  P.  Alessandro  Filipepi,  commonly  called  Sanlro  Botti- 
celli, painter  of  Florence.     London,  Bell,  1908.     366  p.,   illus.,  F°. 
Hourtlcq,  L.     La  jeunesse  de  Titien.     Paris,  Hachette,  1920.     Illus..  8°. 

20  fr. 
Jacobsen,  Emil.     Sodoma  und  das  cinquecento  in  Siena.     1910.     130  p. 

(Zur  Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes)* 
Knapp,    Fritz.      Andrea    del    Sarto.      1907.      1^9    p.      (Kiinstler-Mono- 
graphien)* 

Andrea    Mantegna.     1910.     189  p.   (Klassiker  der  Kunst.  ..  )* 

Perugino.     1907.     134  p.   (Kunstler-Monographien)  * 

Kristeller,    Paul.      Andrea   Mantegna.      London   and    N.    Y..    Longmans, 

Green,  1901.     511  p.,  illus.,  4°      $24.00. 
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Ludwig,   Gustav   and  P.   Molmenti.     The   life   and   works   of   Vittorio 

Carpaccio.     Tr.   by  R.  H.   Cust.     London,  Murray,   1907.     248   p., 

illus..  4°.     115.00. 
Mackowsky,  Hans.    Verrocchio.    1901.    102  p.  (Kiinstler-Monograpien)* 
McCurdy,   Edward.     Leonardo   da   Vinci.     1904.     139    p.      (The   great 

masters . . . )  * 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  note-books.    Arranged  and  rendered  into 

English  with   introductions.     London,   Duckworth,    1906.     289    p., 

illus..    8°.      $3.50. 

Raphael  Santi.  London  and  N.  Y.,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1917. 


206  p..  illus.,  4°.     (The  Arundel  library  of  great  masters)    $5.00. 
Meissner,  Franz  H.     Tiepolo.     1897.     96  p.     (unstler-Monographien)* 

Veronese.    1897.     110  p.     (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 

Milanesi,  Gaetano.     Documenti   per  la  storia  dell'arte  senese.     Siena, 

Porri,  1854-56.     3  v.,  8°. 

Moore,  T.  S.  Correggio.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1911.  276  p.,  illus.,  8°.  (The 
library  of  art)* 

MorelU,  Giovanni.  Italian  masters  in  German  galleries.  A  critical  es- 
say on  the  Italian  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  Tr.  by  L.  M.  Richter.  London,  Bell,  1883.  449  p.,  illus.. 
16°. 

Italian  painters.     Critical   studies  of  their  works.     I:     The 

Borghese  and  Doria-Pamfili  galleries  in  Rome.  II:  Galleries  of 
Munich  and  Dresden.  Tr.  by  C.  J.  Ffoulkes.  London,  Murray, 
1892.  2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $12.00. 

Miintz,  Eugene.     Raphael.     1903.     126  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Muther,    Richard.      Leonardo    da   Vinci.      3.    aufl.      1907.      61    p.    (Die 

Kunst)* 
Oppe,  Adolf  P.     Raphael.     1909.     231  p.     (Classics  of  art)*     $5.00. 
Passavant,  Johann  D.  Raphael  d'Urbin  et  son  pere,  Giovanni  Santi.  Rev. 

et  annotee  par.     P.     Lacroix.     Paris,  Renouard,  1860.     2  v.,  illus., 

8°. 
Phillipps,  Evelyn  M.  Pintoricchio.  1901.  170  p.   (The  great  masters..)* 

Tintoretto.     1911.     171  p.      (Classics  of  art)*      $4.00. 

Prluli-Bon,  Lilian.    Sodoma.     1900.     143  p.     (The  great  masters. ..  )* 
Ricci,  Corrado.     Antonio  AUegri   da  Correggio.     Tr.  by  F.   Simmonds. 

London,  Heinemann,  1898  .  408  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $12  00. 
Pintoricchio.     London,   Heinemann;    Philadelphia,    Lippincott, 

1902.     246  p..  illus.,  4°. 
Richter,  J.  P.    The  literary  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     London,  1883. 

2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Ricketts,  Charles  S.     Titian.     London,  Methuen,  1910.     195  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

15  s. 
Rolfs,   W.     Geschichte   der  Malerei   Neapels.     Leipzig,   Seemann,    1910. 

440  p.,  illus.,  4°.     M  25. 
Rosenberg.    Adolf.      Raffael.    2.    aufl.      1905.      168    p.      (Klassiker    der 

Kunst.  .  .)* 
Rosenthal.  Gabrielle.     Carpaccio.     1907.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Rushforth,  Gordon  M.     Carlo  Crivelli.     1900.     122  p.     (The  great  mas- 
ters. . .  )* 
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Schneider    Ben6.     Botticelli.     1910.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
l:^U^l'er    Frlda.     Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.     1911.     2.0   p.    (Klass. 

S.am::t^r^L.::ard   de  Vinci.     1903.     12.   P.    (Les   .rands   ar- 

Seid^trwoldemar  v.     Leonardo  da  Vinci;    der  Wendepunkt  der  Re- 
naissance.    P-erlin.  Bard,  1909.     2  v.,  iHus.,  4°. 
Sir6n    Osvald.     Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  artist  and  the  man      Rev.  with 
the  aid  of  W.   Rankin  and  others.     New  Haven    Yale  University 
Press.  1916.     -Z^B  p..  iPus.,  4°.     ?6.n0. 
Steirmann.  Ernst.     Botticelli.     1897.     103  p.   (Kunstler-Monographien) 

Ghirlandajo.     1897.     80  p.  (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 

Pinturicchio.     1898.     142   p.      (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 

Strachey,  Henry.     Raphael.     1900.     147  p.     (The  great  master..  ..  )* 
Streeter.  A.     Botticelli.     1903.     107  p.      (The  great  masters.  ..  )* 
Stnitt.  E.  C.     Fra  FiMppo  Lippi.  .\ew  ed.     London.  Bell,  1906.     202  p., 

illus..  8^     $2.50. 
Supino.  Iglvo  B.     Les  deux  Linpi.     Tr.  de  I'italien  par.  J.  de  Crozals. 

2  ed.     Florence,  Alinari,  1904.     199  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Testi,  Laudedco.     La  stnria  de'la  I'ittura  veneziana.     Bergamo,  Istituto 

luliano  d'arti  .crafiche    190915.     2  v.,  illus..  4'. 
Thiis,  J.     Leonardo  da  Vinci.     London,  Jenkins,   1913.     280  p.,   illus., 

i\ 
Thode,  Henry.     Corregirio.     1898.     112   p.      (KiinstlerMonogra;)hien)* 

Manregna.     1897.     128  p.     (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 

Tintoretto.     19"l.     14'i    p.      (Kiinstler-Monoeraphien)  * 

Uzanne.   Lonis   0.     Les  deux    Canaletto.      1907.      12'!    p.      (Les    grands 

artistes'!  * 
Venturi,  Lionello.     Giorgione  e  il  Oiorgionismo.     Milan,  Hoepli.     1913. 

403  p..   75    p!s.,   4'-'.      L.   24. 
Le   origini    della   pittura   veneziana.     Venice.    1907.      427    p., 

illus..   8'.     L.   30. 
Waters,  William  G.     Piero  della  Francesca      1901.     135  p.    (The  great 

masters.  ,  .  )* 
Williamson,  George  C.     Bernnriiuo  Luini.     1890.     144  p.      (The  great 

masters. . .  )* 
Francesco  Rail  olini.  called  Francia.     1901.  1<'<0  p.     (The  great 

masters.  .  .  )* 

Pietro  Vanniirci.  called  Perugino.     1900.     IGO  p.     (The  great 


masters.  . .  )* 

Spain 

Beniete  y  Moret,  A.  de.  The  '^chool  of  Madrid  .Tr.  by  S.  Erskine.  N'.  Y,. 
Scribner.  1909.     288  p..  illus.  8\     $2.00. 

Velazquez.  Tr    by  H.   E.   Poynter.     1906.     172  p.    (Classics  of 

art)* 

Calvert.  Albert  F.     Mur'Ho.     1007.     186  p.      (The  Spanish   serie«)* 

and   C.  G  .Hartley.     El  Greco.     1909.     188   p   .  The   Spanish 

series)* 
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and  C.  G.  .Hartley.     Velazquez.     1908.     218  p.     (The  Spanish 

series)* 

Cossio,  M.  B.     El  greco.     Madrid.     Suarez,  1908.     2  v.,  illus.,  8° 
Faure,  filie.     Velazquez.     1908.     126  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Gensel,  Walther.     Velazquez.     190n.     160  p.   (Klasisker  der  Kunst. .  .  )* 
Lafond,  Paul.     Ribera  et  Zurbaran.     1909.     127  p.      (Les  grands  artis- 
tes)* 
Mayer,  August  L.     Geschichte  der  spanischen  Malerei.     Leipzig,  Klink- 
hardt  &  Biermann,   1913.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     M  46. 

Jusepe'de  Ribera.     Leipzig,  1908.     8°.    (Kunstgeschichtliche 

Mouographien)*.     M  24. 

Murillo.     191o.     :50S  p.      (Klassiker  der  Kunst...)* 


Scntenach  y  Cabanas,  N.  The  painters  of  the  school  of  Seville.  Tr.  by 
S.  Erskine.  N.  Y..  Scribner,  1911.     261  p..  illus.,  8".     $2.00. 

Stevenson,  Robert  A.  M.  Velasquez.  1899.  160  p.  (The  great  mas- 
ters. . .  )* 

France 

Bouyer,  Raymond.    Claude  Lorrain.     1905.  126  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Bricon,  fitienne.     Prud'hon.     19i»7.     126  p.   (f^es  grands  artistes)* 

De  Goncourt,  E.  and  J.     Lart  du  XVIlfc  siecle.     Paris,  Quantin,  1880- 

83.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Desjardins,  Paul.     Poussin.     1904.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Dike,  Lady  E.  F.     French  painters  of  the  ISth  century.     London,  Bell, 

1899.     231  p.,  illus.,  4\     42  s. 
Dimier,   Louis.     French   painting  in   the   16th  century.     1904.     330  p.. 

8°.     (The  library  of  art)* 
Furst,   Herbert  E.      Chardin.      1911.     143  p.      (Classics   of  art)* 
Germain,  Alphonse.     Les  Clouet.     1907.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Jouin.  H.     Charles  le  Brun  et  les  arts  sous  Louis  XIV.     Paris,  Impr. 

nat.,  1899.     818  p..  illus.,  4°. 
Kahn,   Gustave.     Boucher.     1904.     126   p.      (Les   grands   artistes)* 
Locquiu,  Jean.    La  peintiiro  d'liistoire  en  France  de  1747  a  1785.     Paris. 

Laurens,  1912.     334  p.,  illus.,  4°.     25  fr. 
Macfall,    H.      The    French    pastellists    of    the    18th    century.      London, 

Macniillan,  1909.     211  p.,  illus,.  4\     $10.50. 
Magne,  fimile.     Nicolas  Poussin.     Bruxelles  et  Paris,  Oest,  1914.  232  p., 

1-25  pis.,  4°      125  fr. 
Marcel,  Pierre.    La  pelnture  frangaise  au  debut  du  XVIII''  siecle  (1690- 

1721).     Paris,  Quantin,  1906.     F°.     25  fr. 

-    La   peinture   frangaise   du   XVIII-  siecle.     Paris,  Egginiann 

1912.     Pis.,  4°. 

Mauclair,  Camille.  Fragonard.  1904.  128  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Pilon,  E.  Watteau  et  son  6cole.  Bruxelles,  Oest.  1912.  226  p.,  illus..  8=* 
Rosenberg,  Adolf.     Antoine   Watteau.     1896.     106  p.      (Kiinstler-.Alono- 

graphien)* 
Schefer,  Gaston.     Chardin.     1904.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
SeaiUes,  Gabriel.     Watteau.     1901.     128  p.    (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Tourneux,  Maurice.     La  Tour.     1904.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Ziramermann.  E.  H.  Watteau.     1912.    200  p.,  (Klassiker  der  Kun.st.     )* 
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Germany 

Chamberlam,  Arthur  B.    Hans  Holbein  the  younger.    N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead, 

191:^.     2  v.,  illus.,  F°.     $16.00. 
Davies,  Gerald  S.  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.     London,  Bell.     1903,  231 

p.,  illus.,  F°.    42  s. 
Durer,  Albrecht.    Records  of  journeys  to  Venice  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Ed.  by  R.  Fry.    Boston,  Merrymount  Press,  1913.     117  p.,  8°.     (The 

humanist's  library)  $3.00. 
Ganz,  Paul.  Hans  Holbein  d.  j.  1912.  269  p.  (Klassiker  der  Kunst...)* 
Gauthiez,  Pierre.  Holbein,  1908.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Heidrich,  Ernst.     Geschichte  des  Diirerschen  Marienbildes.     1906.     209 

p.      (Kunstgeschichtliche  Monographien)* 
Heyck,  Eduard.     Lukas  Cranach.     1908.     124  p.    (Kunstler-Monograph- 

ien)* 
Knackfuss,  Hermann.    Diirer.    1900.    144  p.     (Kunstler-Monographien)* 
Holbein.     Tr.  by  C.  Dodgson.     1899.     160  p.   (Monographs  on 

artists)* 
Marguillier,  Augusts.     Albert  Diirer.     1901.     128   p.      (Les   grands  ar- 
tistes)* 
Moore    T.   S.     Albrecht   Diirer.     1911.     343   p.,   8°.      (The   Library   of 

Thausing,  Moritz.    Albert  Diirer.    Tr.  by  F.  A.  Eaton.    London,  Murray, 

1882.      2   v.,   illus.,   8°. 
Scherer,  Valentin.     Diirer.     190'4.    396  p.    Klassiker  der  Kunst.  ..  )* 
Wolflain,  H.     Die  Kunst  Albrecht  Diirers.     Miinchen,  Bruckman,  1908. 

379   p.,   illus.,  8°.     M   12. 

The  Low  Countries 

Bell,  Malcolm.  Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  1901.  164  p.  (The  great  mas- 
ters. .  .  )* 

Bode,  Wilhelm.  The  complete  work  of  Rembrandt,  history,  description 
and  heliographic  reproduction  of  all  the  master's  pictures.  Tr.  by 
F.  Sinimonds..    Paris,  Sedelmeyer,  1897-1906.     8  v.,  illus.,  F". 

Great  masters  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painting.     Tr.  by  M.  L. 

Clarke.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.    358  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 

Brown,  G-.  Baldwin.     Rembrandt.     1907.     341  p.,  8°.   (Library  of  art)* 
Oust,  Lionel  H.  Van  Dyck.     1906.     152  p.     (The  great  masters...)* 
Davies,  Gerald  S.     Frans  Hals.    1904.    144  p.     (The  great  masters.  . .  )* 
Dillon,    Edward.      Rubens.      London,    Methuen,    1909.      249   p.,    483    pis., 

8".     $10.00. 
Fierens-Gevaert,  H.     Jordaens.     1905.     126  p.     (Les  grands  art'stes)* 

Van  Dyck.     1903.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Fontainas,  Andre.     Frans  Hals.     1908.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Fromentin,  E.     The  old  masters  of  Belgium  and  Holland.     Tr.  by  M.  C. 

Kobbins.     Boston,  Osgood.  1882.     339  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.00. 
Oeffroy.  Gustave.    Rubens.     1903.    126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
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Hind,  Arthur  M.  Rembrandt's  etchings. .  .with  thirty-four  plates  il- 
lustrating the  drawings  and  a  complete  series  of  reproductions 
(330)  of  the  etchings.  London,  Methuen,  1912.  2  v..  illus.,  i°. 
$7.00. 

Knackfuss,  Hermann.  A.  van  Dyck.  1896.  80  p.  (Ktlnstler-Mono- 
graphien)* 

Franz  Hals.  2.  aufl.     1896.     60  p.   (Kttnstler-Monographien)* 

Rembrandt.     1895.     160  p.      (Kunstler-Monographien)* 

Martin,  W.    Gerard  Dou.    Tr.  by  Clara  Bell.    1902.    152  p.     (The  great 

masters. . .  )* 
Michel,  fimile.     Rembrandt.     New  ed.     Tr.  by  F.  Simmonds.     London, 

Heinemann,  1903.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     |7.5(T. 
Peyre,  Roger  R.    David  Teniers.     1910.  128  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Rea,  Hope.  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  1905.  138  p.   (The  great  masters...)* 
Riat,  Georges.      Ruysdael.     1907.     128  p.      (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Eooses,  Max.     Jacob  Jordaens.     Tr.  by  E.  C.  Broers.     N.  Y..  Button. 

1908.     275  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $12.50. 

Rubens.     Tr.   by  H.   Child.     London,  Duckworth,   1904.     2  v., 

nius.,  4°.     $30.00. 

Rosenberg,  Adolf.  P.  P.  Rubens.  1905.  518  p.  (Klassiker  der  Kunst..)* 

Terborch  und  Jan  Steen.  1897.  113  p.    (Kiinstler-Monograph- 

ien )  * 

Schaeffer,  Emil.    Van  Dyck.      1909.    559  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst...)* 

fcSinger,  Hans  W.     Rembrandt.      1906.    285  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst)* 

Smith,  John.  A  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutch  painters  of  the  17th  century,  based  on  the  work  of  John 
Smith.  By  C.  H.  de  Groot.  Tr.  by  G.  Hawke.  London,  Macmillan. 
1907-16.     6  v.,  8°.     $44.00. 

Thomson,  David  C.  The  brothers  Maris.  London,  Holme  (Special  num- 
ber of  the  Studio),  1907.     38  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $3.00. 

Valentiner,  Wilhelm  R.  The  art  of  the  Low  Countries.  Tr.  by  Mrs.  S. 
Van  Rensselaer.  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page,  1914.  251  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
$2.50. 

Rembrandt  und  seine  Umgebung.  1905.     164  p.     (Zur  Kunst- 

geschichte    des   Auslandes)* 

Vanzype,  Gustave.  Vermeer  de  Delft.  Bruxelles,  Oest,  1908.  104  p., 
illus.,   8°.      (Collection   des  grands  artistes   des   Pays-Bas) 

Verhaeren,  fimile.     Rembrandt.     1904.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

IMiNOR  Arts 

Calvert,  Albert  F.     Spanish  arms  and  armour,  being  a  historical  and 

descriptive  account  of  the  Royal  Armoury  of  Madrid.     1907.     142 

p.     (The  Spanish  series)* 
Dilke,   Lady  E.   F.     French   engravers   and   draughtsmen   of  the   18th 

century.    London,  Bell,  1902.     227  p.,  illus.,  4°.     28  s. 
French  furniture  and  decoration  in  the  18th  century.  London, 

Bell,  1901.     260  p.,  illus.,  4°.     28  s. 
Toville,  Jean  de.     Pisanello  et  les  medailleurs  italiens.     1908.     126  p. 

(Les  grands  artistes)* 
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Lavedan,  Pierre.  Leonard  Limosin  et  les  6mailleurs  frangais.     1913.  127 

p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Iiippmann,  Fredrich.     The  art  of  wood-engraving  in  Italy  in  the  15th 

century.    English    ed.    with    corrections    and    additions.      London, 

Quaritch.  1888.     179  p..  illus..  4°. 
Solon,   L.  M.     A  history  and  description   of  Italian   Majolica.     N.   Y., 

Cassell,  1907.     208  p.,  illus..  4°.     $15.00. 


Mohammedan 


Bourgoin,   Jules.     Les  arts  arabes:    architecture,   menuiserie,   bronzes. 

plafonds,  etc.    Paris,  Morel,  1873.     28  p.,  92  pis.,  F". 
Gayet,  Albert  J.     L'art  arabe.  1893.  316  p.     (Bibliothfeque  de  I'enselgne- 

ment  des  beaux-arts)* 

L'art  persan.     1895.     319  p.    (Biblioth6que  de  renseignement 

des   beaux-arts)* 

Martin,  Fredrik  R.  A  history  of  oriental  carpets  before  ISOO.  Vienna, 
The  Author,  1908.     159  p.,  33  pis.,  F°. 

The  miniature  painting  and   painters  of  Persia,    India,  and 

Turkey,  from  the  8th  to  the  18th  century.     London,  Quaritch,  1912. 
2  v.,  275  pis.,  F°.      £   20. 

Migeon,  G.  Manuel  d'art  musulman.  II:  Les  arts  plastiquea  et  indus- 
triels.     Paris,  Picard,  1907.     576  p.,  illus.,  8°.     15  fr. 

Rivoira,  G.  T.  Moslem  Architecture.  Tr.  by  G.  McN.  Rushforth.  London. 
Milford.  1918.     3.83  p.,  illus.,  4°. 

Saladin,  Henri.  Manuel  d'art  musulman,  I:  L'architecture.  Paris, 
Picard,  1907.     594  p.,  illus.,  8°.     15  fr. 


Far  Eastern 

China  and  Japan 

Anderson,  William.  Descriptive  and  historical  catalogue  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  and  Chinese  paintings  in  the  British  Museum. 
London,   Longmans,   1886.     554  p.,  illus.,   4°. 

Anesaki,  Masaharu.  Buddhist  art  in  its  relation  to  Buddhist  ideals. 
Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin,    1915.     73  p.,  52  pis.,  4°.     $6.0i'. 

Binyon,  R  Laurence.  Painting  in  the  Far  East.  2nd  ed.,  rev.  London. 
Arnold,  19]:^.     295  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $6.00. 

Bushell,  S.  W.  Chinese  art.  London,  Wyman,  1910.  156  p..  illus.,  8". 
4s,  6d. 

Chavannes,  fidouard.  Mission  archeologique  dans  la  Chine  septentrlon- 
ale.  Paris,  Leroux,  1913.  Pis.,  4°.  (Publications  de  l'6cole 
frangaise  d'Extreme-Orient)  150  fr. 

La  sculpture  sur  pierre  en  Chine  au  temps  des  deux  dynas- 
ties Han.     Paris,  Leroux.  1893.     88  p..  Illus.,  4°. 

Cram,  Ralph  A.  Impressions  of  Japanese  architecture  and  the  allied 
arts.     N.  v.,  Haker  &  Taylor.  1905.     227  p.,  illus.,   8".     $2.00. 
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Dick,  S.     The  arts  and  crafts  of  old  Japan.     Chicago.  McClurg,   1905. 

152  p.,  lllus.,  8°,     (The  world  of  art  series) 
Fenollosa,  Ernest  F.      Epochs  of  Chinese  and   Japanese  art.     London. 

Heinemann,  1912.     2  v.,  illus.,  4°.     $10.00. 
The  masters  of  Ukioye;   a  complete  historical  description  of 

Japanese  paintings  and  color  prints  of  the  genre  school.     N.  Y., 

Knickerbocker,  1S96.     115  p.,  4°. 
Giles,  H.  A.     An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Chinese  pictorial  art 

2nd  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.     London.  Quaritch,  1918.     218  p..  illus.,  8'. 

20  s. 
Gonse,  Louis.     L 'art  japonaiis.    Paris,  Quantin,  1883.     2  v.  illus..  i°. 
Hobson,  R.  L.     Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain.     London.  Cassell.  1915. 

2  v.,  illuR..  8°.     $25.00. 
Japanese  temples  and  their  treasures.     [By  K.   Okakura  and  others.] 

Tr.  by  L.  Warner.     Tokyo,  Shimbi  Shoin.  1910.     3  v.   [2  of  which 

are   pis.].    F°. 
Laufer,    Berthold.      Chinese    clay    figures.      Chicago,    1914.      Illus..    8' 

(Field    museum   of   natural    history.      Publication    177.    Anthropo- 
logical series).     $4.00. 

Jade;   a  study  in  Chinese  archaeology  and  religion.  Chicago. 

1912.     370  p.,  illus.,  8°.     (Field  museum  of  natural  history.     Pub- 
lication 154.     Anthropological  series).     $tj.OO. 

lie  Coq,  Albert  v.  Chotscho;  ..  .Expedition  nach  Turf  an  in  Ost- 
TurkJstan,  Berlin,  Reimer,  1913.     75  p.,  120  pis.,  F°,  M  130. 

Morrison,  Arthur.  The  painters  of  Japan.  London,  Jack,  1911.  2  v.^ 
illus.,  4".     $35.00. 

Miinsterberg,  Oscar.  Chinesische  Kunstgeschichte.  Esslinger  a.  N., 
Neff,  1910,  12.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     M  4G. 

Japanische    Kunstgeschichte.      Braunschweig,    Westermann, 

1904,    07.      3    v.,    illus.,    8°.     M    73. 

Okakura,  Kakuzo.     The  book  of  tea.     N.  Y.,  Duffield.  1906.     IGO  p.,  16°. 

$1.10. 
■ The  ideals  of  the  East,  with  special  reference  to  the  art  of 

Japan.     London,  Murray,   1903.     244  p.,  8°.     $1.50. 
Petrucci,    Raflfaele.      Chinese    painters.      Tr.    by    F.    Seaver.      N.    Y.. 

Brentano,  1920.     155  p.,  illus.,   16°. 

La    philosophie    de    la    nature    dans    I'art    d'extreme-orient. 

Paris,  Laurens.   1910.     160  p.,   illus..  4°.     30  fr. 

Pier,  Garrett  C.     Temple  treasures  of  Japan.     N.   Y.,   Sherman    1914 
334  p.,  illus.,   16°.     .«;2.50. 

Seidlitz,    Woldemar    v.      A    history    of    Japanese    colour-prints.    Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott,  1910.     207  p.,  illus.,  4°,     $6.50. 

Taki,   S.      Three   essay«   ou    Oriental   painting.      London,   Quaritch     1910 
84  p.,  illus..  8°.     18s. 
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India 

Coomaraswamy,  Ananda  K.  The  arts  and  crafts  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
London,  Foulis,  1913.  255  p.,  illus.,  8°.  (The  world  of  art  series) 
11.75. 

Bronzes  from  Ceylon.     Ceylon,  Colombo  Museum,  1914.     61 

p.,  28  pis.,  4°.     Memoirs  of  the  Colombo  Museum) 

The   Indian  craftsman.     London,   Probsthain,   1909.     130  p., 

16°.     (Probsthain's  Oriental  series)  3  s.  6  d. 

Indian  drawings.    London,  Probsthain,  1911-12.     2  v.,  pis.,  4°. 

50s. 

Rajput   painting.     N.   Y.,   Milford,    1916.     2   v.,   67   pis.,   F". 


$34.00. 
Visvakanna:    examples    of    Indian    architecture,    sculpture, 


painting,  handicraft.     London,  The  Author,  1912-14.     8  parts,  100 

pis.,  4°.     2s.  6d.  per  part. 
Fergusson,  James.     History  of  Indian  and  eastern  architecture.     Rev. 

and  ed.  by  J.  Burgess  and  R.  P.  Spiers.     London,  Murray,  1910.  2 

v.,  lUus.,  8°.  42s. 
Foucher,   Alfred  C.  A.     L'art   greco-bouddhique   du    Gandhara.     Paris, 

Leroux,    1905-18.     2   v.,   illus.,   4°.      (Publications   de  I'ecole   fran- 

Qaise   d'Extreme-Orient) 
The  beginnings  of  Buddhist  art.    Paris,  Geuthner,  1917.     316 

p.,  illus.,  4°. 
Griinwedel,  A.     Buddhist  art  in  India.     Tr.  by  A.  C.  Gibson,  rev.  and 

enl.  by  .1.  Burgess.     London,  Quaritch,  1901.     228  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Havell,  Ernest  B.     The  ancient  and  mediaeval  architecture  of  India. 

London,  Murray,  1915.     230  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $16.00. 

The   ideals   of   Indian  art.     London,   Murray,  1912.      188   p., 

illus.,  4°.     $5.00. 

Indian  architecture.     London,  Murray,  1913.     260  p.,  illus., 

4°.     $16.00. 

Indian  sculpture  and  painting.     London,  Murray,  1908.     278 

p..  78  pis.,  4°.     $25.00. 

Nandikesvara.  The  Mirror  of  gesture.    Tr.  by  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy  and 

G.  K.  Duggirala.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1917.     52 

p.,    illus.,    8°.      $1.50. 
Bao,  T.  A.  Gopinatha.     Elements  of  Hindu  iconography.     Madras,  1914- 

16.     2  V.  in  4,  illus.,  8°. 
Smith,  V.  A.     A  history  of  fine  art   in   India   and   Ceylon.     Oxford, 

Clarendon,  1911.     516  p.,  illus.,  8°.     63s. 
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Modern 

General 

Brinton,  Christian.     Modern  artists.     N.  Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor.  1908.    270 

p.,  illus.,  4°.     $6.00. 
Brownell,  William  C.     French  art;    classic  and  contemporary  painting 

and  sculpture.     New   and  enl.   ed.   N.  Y.,   Scribner,   1905.     274   p., 

illus.,  8°.     $1.50. 
Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  I'art  au  XIXe  si6cle,  Les.     Paris,  Librairie  illustr6e, 

1891-92.     5  v.,  illus.,  4°.     100  fr. 

V.  I.   A.  Michel,  L'ecole  frangaise  de  David  k  Delacroix. 

V.  II:  A.  de  Lostalot,  L'ecole  frangaise  de  Delacroix  k  Regnault. 

V.  Ill:  P.  Lefort,  La  peinture  actuelle. 

V.  IV:     T.  de  Wyzewa.  La  peinture  6trang6re  au  XIXe  sifecle. 

V.  V:     L.   Gonse,   La   sculpture   et  la   gravure   au   XIX"  slecle. 
Duniap,  WiUiam.     A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  of 

design  in  the  United  States.    New  ed.  Boston,  Goodspeed,  1918.     3 

v.,  illus.,   8°.     $15.00. 
Geschichte  der  modernen  Kunst.     Leipzig,  Seemann.    6  v.,  illus.,  8°. 

I:    K.  E.  Schmidt,  Franzosische  Malerei  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.    1903. 
163  p.    M  3. 

II,   III:     L.   Hevesi.   Oesterreichische   Kunst   im   19.     Jahrhundert, 
1903.     334  p.     M  7. 

IV:    K.  E.  Schmidt,  Franzosische  Skulptur  und  Architektur  des  19 
Jahrhunderts.  1904.     108  p.  M  3. 

V:   G.  Nordensvan,  Schwedische  Kunst  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.     1904. 
140  p.     M  4. 

VI:    H.  Hymans,  Belgische  Kunst  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  1906.     253 
p.  M  7. 
Guthrie,  A.  L.     American  art;     a  study  outline.     N.  Y.,  "Wilson,  1917. 

63  p.,  8°.     (Study  outline  series)  $  .35. 
Hartmann,  S.     A  history  of  American  art.     Boston,  Page,  1913.     2  v., 

illus.,  8°.      (Art  lovers'  series) 
MacColl,    D.    S.     Nineteenth    century    art.      Glasgow,    Maclehose,    1902. 

204  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $16.00. 
Meier-Graefe,   Julius.     Modern  art.     Tr.   by   F.   Simmonds  and   G.   W. 

Chrystal.     N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1908.     2  v.,  209  pis.,  4°.     $10.50. 
Schmid,  Max.     Kunstgeschichte  des  XIX.     Jahrhunderts.     Leipzig,  See- 
mann, 1904-OG.     2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     M  20. 
Sharp,    William.     Progress    of   art    in    thre    century.      Phila.,    Bradley 

Garretson,  1903.     456  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Vallance,  Ayraer.    William  Morris:    his  art,  his  writings,  and  his  public 

life.     London,  Bell,  1909.     462  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $10.00. 
Willard,   A.   R.     History   of    modern    Italian   art.     N.    Y.,    Longmans, 

Green,  1902.     713  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $5.00. 
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Architecture    and  Sculpture 

Cafan,  Charles  H.     American  masters  of  sculpture.     N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 

Page.   IGO.-i.     234  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.00. 
Cladel,  J.     Eouin.  the  man  and  his  art,  with  leaves  from  his  note-book. 

Tr.  by  S.  K.  Star.    N.  Y.,  Century,  1917.     357  p.,  i'lus.,  4°.     $.5.00. 
Cortissoz,  Royal.    Augustus  Saint-Gnudens.    Boston  and  N.  Y.,  Houghton 

Mifflin.  1907.     85  p.,  illus.,  i°.     $7.50. 
Eaton,   Daniel   C.     A   handbook   of  modern   French    sculpture.     N.   Y., 

Dood,  Mead,   1913.     348  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Hart,   C.  H.  and  E.  Eiddle.     iviemoirs  of  the  life  and   works  of  Jean 

Antoine   Houdon.     Phila.,  The   Authors,   1911.     341   p.,   illus..   8°. 
KimbaU,    S.    Fiske.      Thomas    Jefferson,    architect.      Boston,    Riverside 

Press   (for  private  distribution),  1916.     205  p.,  illus.,  F".     $25.00. 
Mauclair,   CamiUe.     Aaguste  Rodin.     Tr.  by  C.   Black.     N.  Y..   Button. 

1905.     147  p.,  illus.,   4°.     $4.00. 
Rioter,  Leon.     Carpeuax.     1907.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Rodin,  Augusts.     Art.     Tr.  by  P.  Gsell  and  R.  Fedden.     Boston,  Small, 

Maynard,  1912.    259  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $7.50. 
Saint-Gaudens,   Augustus.     The   reminiscences   of  Augustus   Saint-Gau- 

dens,  ed.  and  amplified  by  H.  Saint-Gaudens.     N.  Y.,  Century,  1913. 

2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $7.00. 
Taft,  Lorado.     The  history  of  American  sculpture.     N.  Y.,  Macraillan, 

1903.     544  p.,  illus.,  4°.     (The  history  of  American  art)  $6.00. 

Painting 

General 

Benedite,  L.    Great  painters  of  the  19th  century.  London,  Pitman,  1910. 

372  p.,  illus.,  4°.     lOs.  6d. 
Moore,  George.     Modern  painting.     New  ed.,  enl.  N.  Y.,  Scribner.  1898. 

248  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Muther,  Richard.     The  history  of  modern  painting.     Rev.  ed.,  continued 

by  the  author  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century.    N.  Y.,  Button.  1907. 

4   v.,   illus.,  4°.     $25.00. 
Weisbach,  W.     Impressionismus.     Berlin,  Grote,  1901-11.    2  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Wright,  Willard  H.     Modern  painting.     N.  Y.  and  London,  Lane,  1915. 

352  p.,  illus.,  S\     $2.50. 

France 

Ady,  Julia  C.     Jean  Francois  Millet;    his  life  and  letters.    N.  Y.,  Mac- 

millan.  1896.     396  p..  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 
.  Jules  Bastien-Lepage.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1894.     80  p.,  illus., 

4°.     (The  portfolio  artistic  monographs) 
Benedite,  L.     Gustuve  Courbet.     Phila..  Lippincott,  1913.     95  p.,  illus., 

8°.     (French  artists  of  our  day)   $1.00. 
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Meissonier.    1910.    128  p.     fLes  grantls  artistes)* 

Dimier,  Louis.     Histoire  de  la  peinture  franqaise  au  XIX"  siecle  (1793- 

1903).     Paris,  Delgrave,  1914.     319  p.,  illus.,  8^ 
Dorbec,    Prosper.      Theodore    Rousseau.      1910.      127    p.      (Les    grands 

artistes)* 
Duret,  Theodore.    Manet  and  the  French  impressionists.    Phila.,  Lippin- 

cott,  1910.     279  p.,  illus.,  4\     $3.75. 
Eaton,    Daniel   C.     A   handbook    of   modern    French    painting.     N.    Y., 

"Dodd.  Mead,  1909.     367  p.,  illus..  8°.     $2.00. 
Fouche,   Maurice.      Percier   et   Fontaine.      1904.     128    p.      (Les   grands 

artistes)* 
Gensel,    Walther.      Corot    und    Troyon.    1906.    144    p.      (Kiinstler-Mono- 

graphien)* 

Millet    und    Rousseau.    1902.      112    p.       (Kunstler-IMonogra- 

phien)* 

Hoeber,  Arthur.     The  Barbizon  painters.     N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1915.     296  p., 

illus.,  8  =  .     $1.7.5. 
Leclere,  Tristan.     Hubert  Robert  et  les  paysagistes  frangais  du  XVIII-; 

siecle.     1913.    126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Lemonnier,  Henry.     Gros.     1905.     126  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Marcel,  Henry.    Honore  Daumier.    1907.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

J.  F.  Millet.     1904.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

La  peinture  frangaise  au  XIXc  siecle.     1905.     358  p.     (Biblio- 

theque  de  I'enseignement  des  beaux-arts)* 
Mauclair,  Camille.     The  French  impressionists  (1860-1900).     1903.     211 

p.     (The  popular  library  of  art)* 
The  great  French  painters  and  the  evolution  of  French  paint- 
ing from  1830  to  the  present  day.     London,  Duckworth,  1903.     167 

p.,  illus.,  4°.     $7.00. 
Millet,   Jean-Francois.      The   drawings   of   .lean-Francois   Millet.     Witn 

an    introductory    essay   by   L.    Benedite.     Phila.,   Lippincott,    1906. 

;;6  p.,  50  pis.,  4°.     $20.00. 
Mirbeau,  Octave.    Renoir.    Paris,  Bernheim,  1913.     66  p.,  ill"Us.,  4°.     45 

fr. 
Momm^ja,  Jules.     Ingres.     1903.     123  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Moreau-Nelaton,  Etienne.    Corot.     1913.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Robaut,  Alfred.     L'oeuvre  de  Corot.     Paris,  Floury,  1905.     4  v.,  illus., 

F  =  .     400  fr. 
Saunier,  Charles.    Louis  David.     1903.     128  p.  (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Tourneux,    Maurice.     Eugene    Delacroix.      1904.      128   p.      (Les    grands 

artistes)* 
Vachon,    Marius.      Puvis    de   Chavannes.      Paris,    Clement,    1895.      F". 

$10.00. 
Vollard,  A.    Paul  Cezanne.    Paris,  Cr6s,  1919.    227  p.,  illus.,  4^     $22.00. 

England 

Armstrong,   Sir  Walter.     Gainsborough  and   his  place  In  English   art. 
London,  Seeley,  1906.    297  p.,  illus.,  8°.    2  s. 
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Lawrence.     X.  Y.,  Scribner,  1913.     199  p.,  iUus.,  8°.     $6.50. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn.     N.   Y.,   Dood,   Mead,    1901.     121   p.,   70 

photogravures,  F°.     $25.00. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1900.     251  p.,  78  photo- 


gravures, 6  colored  lithographs,  F°.     $25.00. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Popular  ed.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1905.  235 

p.,  illus.,  8°.     $3.50. 

Turner.     N.  Y.,   Scribner,   1902.     2   v..  illus.    (part   colored), 


F°.     $40.00. 
Bate,  Percy  H.     The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  their  associates 

and  successors.     London,  Bell,  1901.     124  p.,  illus.,  i°.     $3.00. 
Benoit,  Francois.     Hogarth.     1904.     128  p.   (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Binyon,  E.  Laurence.    John  Crome  and  John  Sell  Cotman.    N.  Y.,  Mac- 
niillan,  1897.     104  p.,  illus.,  4°.  (The  portfolio  artistic  monographs) 
Brown,  G.  Baldwin.     William  Hograth.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1905.     216  p., 

illus.,  16".      (The  makers  of  British  art)    $1.25. 
Chamberlain,  Arthur  B.     George  Romney.     1910.     418  p.     (Classics  of 

art)* 
Chesterton,    Gilbert   K.      G.    F.    Watts.      1904.      174    p.      (The    popular 

library  of  art)* 
Cundall,  H.  M.     A  history  of  British  water  colour  painting.     London, 

Murray,  1908.     279  p.,  illus.,  8".     $6.00. 
De  Selincourt,  B.     William  Blake.     1911.     298  p.,  8°.     (The  library  of 

art)* 
Dobson,  Austin.     William  Hogarth.     N.  Y.,  Bodd,  McClure,  1902.     248 

p.,  illus.,  4°.     $7.50. 
Finberg,  Alex.  J.  The  English  water  color  painters.  N.  Y.,  Duiton,  1905. 
190  p.,  illus.     $  .75. 

Turner's  sketches  and  drawings.     1910.     163  p.     (Classics  of 

art)* 
Gower,  R.  C.  S.  Sir  David  WMlkie.  1902.  134  p.  (The  great  masters.  .  .)* 
Henderson,  M.  S.     Constable.     1911.     2.3.9  p..  8°.     (The  library  of  art)* 
Holmes,  Charles  J.     Constable.     N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green,  1901.     35  p., 
illus.,  8°.     (The  artist's  library)  $1.00. 

Constable  and   his   influence  on   landscape   painting.     N.   Y., 

Scribner,  1902.     251  p.,  photogravure  pis.,  F°.     M5.00. 
Hunt,    William    Holman.      Pre-Raphae'itism    and    the    Pre-Raphaelite 

brotherhood.    'N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  1905-06.  2  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $10.00. 
McKay,  W.  D.     The  Scottish  school  of  painting.    1906.    369  p.,  8°.  (The 

library  of  art)* 
Michel,  fimile.     Paul  Potter.     1907.     128  p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 
Monkhouse,  William  C.     British  contemporary  artists.    N.  Y.,  Scribner, 

189:*.     26r.  p.,  illus.,  4°. 
Mourey,  Gabriel.     D.-G.  Rosetti  et  les  Prerapha61ites  anglais.     1909.  127 
p.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Hainsborough.     1905.     (Les  grands  artistes)* 

Osbom,  Max.     Joshua  Reynolds.     1908.      (Kiinstler-Monographien)* 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.    Discourses  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    With  introduction  and  notes  by  R.  Fry.    London,  Seeley, 
1905,  445  p.,  illus..  8°.    $2.50. 
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Boget,  John  L.  A  history  of  the  "old  water  colour"  society,  now  the 
Royal  society  of  painters  in  water  colours.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green,  1891.     2  v.,  4°. 

Schleinitz,  O.  J.  W.  v.  William  Holman  Hunt.  1907.  (Kdnstler- 
Monographien)* 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.  The  water  colours  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  text  by  W.  G. 
Rawlinson  and  A.  J.  Finberg.  London,  The  Studio,  1909.  42  p., 
SO  col.  pi.,  4°.     $3.00. 

Walpole,  Horace.  Anecdotes  of  painting  in  England;  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  principal  artists.  2nd  ed.  Strawberry-Hill,  Kergate, 
1765-71.     4  v.,  illus.,  8°. 

Ward,  Thomas  H.  and  W.  Roberts.  Romney.  London,  Agnew,  1904.  2 
v.,  illus.,  4°. 

America 

Blashfield,  Edwin  H.    Mural  painting  in  America.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1913. 

312  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.00. 
Clark,  E.     Alexander  Wyant.     N.  Y.,   Priv.  print.,  1916.     69  p.,   illus., 

4°.      $12.50. 
Cox,  Kenyon.     Winslow  IJomer.     N.  Y.,  Priv.  print.,  1914.     66  p.,  illus., 

4°.     $12.50. 
Daingerfield,  E.     George  Inness.     N.  Y.,  Priv.  print.,  1911.  54  p.,  illus., 

4°.     $7.50. 
Downes,  William  H.     The  life  and  works  of  Winslow  Homer.     Boston 

and  N.  Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1911.     306  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $6.00. 
Duret,  T.     Histoire  de  J.  McN.  Whistler  et  son  oeuvre.     Paris,  Floury, 

1904.  209  p.,  illus.,  4°.     25  fr. 

Inness,   George,   Jr.      Life,   art,   and    letters   of   George   Inness.     N.   Y., 

Century,  1917.     290  p.,  illus.,  8°.    $4.00. 
Isham,  Samuel.     The  history  of  American  painting.     N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 

1905.  573  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $5.00. 

King,  Pauline.     American  mural  painting.     Boston,  Noyes,  Piatt,  1902. 

264  p..  illus..  8°.  $3.50. 
Mason,  G,  C.     The  life  and  works  of  Gilbert  Stuart.     N.  Y.,  Scribner, 

1894.     286  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Mather,  Frank  J.    Homer  Martin.    N.  Y.,  Priv.  print.,  1912.    76  p.,  illus., 

4°.     $12.50. 
Pennell,  E.   R.   and  J.   PenneU.     The  life  of  James   McNeill  Whistler. 

New  and  rev.  ed.     Phila.,  Lippincott,  1911.     2  v.,  iilus.,  4°.    $3.50. 
Roof,    K.    M.      The    life    and    art    of    William    Merritt    Chase.      N.    Y., 

Scribner,  1917.     352  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $4.00. 
Sargent,  John  S.    The  work  of  John  S.  Sargent,  with  an  introduction  by 

Mrs.  Meynell.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1903.     61  p.,  2  portfolios  of  116  p., 

F°.     $30.00. 
Van  Dyke,  John  C.     American  painting  and  its  tradition.     N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner, 1919.     270  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $2.50. 
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Vedder,  E.     The  digressions  of  V.     Boston  and  X.  Y.,  Houghton  Mifflin, 

1910.     521  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $6.00. 
Weir.  John  F.     John  Trumbull.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1901.     79  p.,  lUus.,  8°. 

?2.00. 


Other    Countries 

Benois.  A.  N.      The  Russian   school   of  painting.     N.  Y.,  Knopf,   1916. 

199  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $4.00. 
Beruete  y  Moret,  A.  de.     Goya.     San  Mateo,  Blass,  1916-17.     2  v.,  illus., 

8°. 
Greenshields,  E.  B.     Landscape  painting  and  modern  Dutch  artists.     K. 

Y.,  Baker  &  Taylor,  1906.     229  p.,  illus.,  8".     $2.00. 
Lemonnier,   C.     L'ocole  beige  de  peinture,  1830-1905.     Bruxelles,   Oest, 

1906.     239  p.,  illus.,  8°. 
Marius,  G.  H.     Dutch  painting  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Tr.  by  A. 

T.  de  Mattos.     London.  Moring,  1908.     203  p..  illus..  8°.     $3.75. 
Oertel,    Richard.      Francisco    Goya.      1907.      173    p.       (Kfinstler-Mono- 

graphien  >  * 
Pauli,    Gustav.      Max    Liebermann.      1911.      256    p.       (KUissiker    der 

Kun.st.  .  .  )* 
Ponten,  Josef.     Alfred  Rethel.     1911.    202  p      f Klassiker  der  Kunst.  .  )* 
Rosenhagen,  Hans.     Uhde.     1908.     290  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst..)* 
Temple,  A.  G.     Modern  Spanish  painting.     London,  Fairbairns,  1908. 

137  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $20.00. 
Thode,  Henry.     Thoma.     1909.     550  p.      (Klassiker  der  Kunst..)* 
Uhde-Bernays,  H.     Feuerbach.     1913.     196  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst.  .)* 
Weigmann,  Otto  A.  •  Schwind.    1906.    599  p.     (Klassiker  der  Kunst  . .  )* 


Minor  Arts 


Barber.  E.  A.    The  pottery  and  porcelain  of  the  United  States.     3rd  ed. 

N.  Y..  Putnam,  1909.     621  p.,  illus.,  S^     $5.00. 
Eberlein,  H.  D.  and  A.  McClure.     The  practical  book  of  early  American 

aits  and  crafts.     Phila.,  Lippincott,  1916.     :i.39  p.,  illus.,  8°.     $6.00. 
Lockwood,  L  V.     Colonial  furniture  in  America.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1913. 

2   v..   illus..   4=.     $25.00. 
Pennell,  E.  R.  and  J.  PennelL     Lithography  and  lithographers.     N.  Y., 

Maciiiillan,    1915.      319    p.,   ilius..    4^      (The   graphic    art    series..) 

$4.50. 
J.    Etchers  and  Etching.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  1'J19.    367  p..  illus., 

4".     (T)ie  graphic  art  series.)    $15.00. 
Whitman,  Alfred.     The  masters  of  mezzotint.     London.  Bell,  1S:*8.     95 

p.,  illus.,  4'.     42s. 
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Periodicals 

American  architect,  The.     Boston,  Osgood;    N.  Y.,  The  American  archi- 
tect, 1876-.     Illus.,  4°.     Weekly. 
American  art  annual.     N.  Y.  and  London,  Macmillan,  1899-.     Illus.,  8°. 

Biennial  and  annual. 
American  art  news.  N.  Y.,  American  art  news,  1902-.  Illus.,  F°. 
Weekly  during  winter  months;  monthly  during  summer  months. 
American  institute  of  architects  journal.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  American  institute  of  architects.  1913-.  Illus.,  4°. 
Monthly. 

American  journal  of  archaeology.  The  journal  of  the  archaeological 
institute  of  American.  Baltimore,  1885-.  Illus.,  8°.  Bimonthly  and 
quarterly. 

American  magazine  of  art.  The.  Washington,  D.  C,  American  federa- 
tion of  arts,  1909-.     Illus.,  8'.     Monthly. 

Annual  of  the  British  school  at  Athens.  London,  Macmillan,  1895-. 
Illus.,  8°.     Annual. 

Archaeologia.     London,  Nichols,  177.3-.     Illus.,  4°.     Annual. 

Archaeological  journal.  The.  London,  Longmans,  Brown,  etc.,  1844-. 
Illus.,  8°.     Quarterly. 

Architect  and  engineer  of  California,  The.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Architect  and  Engineer.  19-.     Illus..  8°.     Monthly. 

Architectural  forum.  The.  Boston,  Rogers  &  Mason,  18-.  Illus.,  4". 
Monthly. 

Architectural  record.  The.  N.  Y.,  The  Record  and  Guide,  etc.,  1892- 
Illus.,  4°.    Quarterly  to  1902;    monthly  1902-. 

Architectural  review,  The.  Boston,  Bates,  Kimball,  etc.,  1891-.  Illus., 
4°.     Monthly. 

Architectural  review.  The.     London.  1910-.     Illus.,  4^     Monthly. 

Architecture.    N.  Y.,  Forbes,  1900-.    Illus.,  4  ^    Monthly. 

Architecture  and  building.     N.  Y.  Comstock.  1882-.     Illus.,  4°.  Monthly. 

Art  and  archaeology.  Published  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America.  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Washington,  D.  C,  1914-.  Illus.,  8°. 
Bimonthly  and  monthly. 

Art  Bulletin,  The.  Published  by  the  College  Art  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. Providence,  Brown  University,  1913-.  Illus.,  4'.  Annual  to 
1919;    quarterly  1919-. 

Art  in  America.     N.  Y.,  Sherman,  1913-.     Illus.,  4°.     Bimonthly. 

Arte,  L';  rivista  di  storia  dell'arte  medioevale  e  moderna  e  d'arte 
decorativa.     Roma,  Danesi,  1888-.     Illus.,  4°.     Bimonthly. 

Bollettino  d'arte.     Roma,  1907-.     Illus.,  4°.     Monthly. 

BuUder,  The.     London,  1842-.     Illus.,  4°.     Weekly. 

Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellenique.  Paris,  Fontemoing  1877-.  Illus., 
8°.     Monthly. 

Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  N.  Y.  N.  Y.  1905-.  Illus.,  8^. 
Monthly. 
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BuUetin  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.     Boston.  1903-.     Illus.. 

8°.     Monthly. 
Burlington  magazine,  The.    London  and  N.  Y..  1903-.    Illus.,  4°.  Monthly. 
Country   life  in  America.     N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page,    1902-.     Illus.,   F^ 

Monthly. 
Craftsman,  The.     Eastwood,  N.  Y.,  United   Crafts,  1901-16.     Illus.,   4°. 

Monthly. 
Gazette  des  beaux-arts.    Paris,  Claye,  1859-.     Illus.,  4°.     Monthly. 
House  and  garden.     Philadelphia,  Architectural  Publishing  Co.  and  N. 

v.,  McBride,  Winston,  1901-.     Illus.,  4^     Monthly. 
International  studio.     N.  Y..  Lane,  1897-.     Illus.,  4°.     Monthly. 
Jahrbuch   der    preussischen    Kunstsammlungen.       Berlin,     Weidmann, 

1880-.     Illus.,  F°.     Quarterly. 
Jahrbuch    des    deutschen    archaologischen    Instituts.      Berlin,    Reimer, 

1887-.     Illus..   4°.     Quarterly. 
Journal  of  Hellenic  studies.  The.     London,  Macmillan,  1880-.     Illus.,  4°, 

and  atlas  F°.     Semiannual. 
Journal  of  Roman  studies.  The.    London,  1911-.    Illus.,  8\    Semiannual. 
Kokka.    Journal  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts  of  Japan  and  other  eastern 
countries.     Tokyo.  Kokka,   1889-.     Illus.,  F°.     Monthly.      [Most  of 
the  numbers  are  in  Japanese;    some  are  in  English.] 
Kunst,  Die.    Miinchen,  Bruckmann.  1900-.     Illus.,  4°.    Monthly. 
Mittheilungen  des  deutschen  archaologischen  Instituts.     Romische  Ab- 
theilung.    Rom,  Loescher,  1886-.    Illus.,  8°.    Athenische  Abtheilung, 
Athen,  1876-.     Illus.,  8°.     Quarterly. 
Monatshefte  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft.     Leipzig,  Klinkhardt  &  Biermann, 

1908-.     Illus.,  4°.     Monthly. 
National  architect,  The.     Phila.,  National  Architect,  1867-.     Illus.,   4°. 

Monthly. 
Portfolio,  The;    monographs  on  artistic  subjects.    London,  Seeley,  1894- 

1907.     48  v.,  illus.,  4°. 
Print-collector's    quarterly.    The.      N.    Y.,    Keppel,    1911-.      Illus.,    16". 

Quarterly. 
Rassegna  d'arte.    Milano,  Alfieri  &  Lacroix,  1901-.     4°.    Monthly. 
Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft.     Stuttgart,  Spemann,  1876-.     Illus.. 

4".     Bimonthly. 
Revue  archoologique.     Paris,  Leroux,  1844-.     Illus.,  8°.    Monthly. 
Romische  Quartalschrift  ftir  christliche  Altertumskunde  und  fur  Kir- 

chengeschichte.    Rom,  1887-.    Illus.,  8°.    Quarterly. 
Studio,  The.     London,  1S93-.     Illus.,  4°.     Monthly. 
Western  architect.  The.     Minneapolis,  Western    Architect.      Illus.,    4°. 

Monthly. 
Zeitschrift    fur   Aesthetik    und    allgemeine    Kunstwissenschaft.      Stutt 

gart,  Enke,  1906-.     Illus.,  4°.     Quarterly. 
Zeitschrift   fiir  bildende  Kunst.     Leipzig,   Seemann,   1866-.     Illus.,   4'. 
Monthly. 
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Serial  Publications 

[The  contents  given  are  in  some  cases  Incomplete] 
Ars  una;    species  mille.    General  history  of  art.    N.  Y.,  Scribner.     300 
to  400  p.,  illus.,  16°,    $1.50  each.     [For  contents  see  preceding  sec- 
tions.] 
Artistes  c61§bres,  Les.  Ed.  by  E.  Miintz.    Paris,  Librairie  de  I'art,  1885-. 
75  to  200  p.,  illus.,  4°.    3  to  4  fr.  each.    Contents: 

Audran,  Les,  by  G.  Duplessis,  1892. 

Bartolommeo,  Fra,  by  G.  Gruyer,  1886. 

Barye,  A.  L.,  by  A.  Alexandre,  1889. 

Bosse,  A.  by  A.  Valabr6gue,  1892. 

Boucher,  F.,  by  A.  Michel,  1886. 

Boulle,  Les,  by  H.  Havard,  1893. 

Brueghal,  Les,  by  £.  Michel,  1892. 

Callot,  J.,  by  M.  Vachon,  1886. 

Canal,  A.,  by  A.  Moureau,  1894. 

Cellini,  B.,  by  E.  Molinier,  1894. 

Chardin,  J.  B.,  by  C.  Normand,  1901. 

Charlet,  by  F.  Lhommej  1892. 

Clouet,  Les,  and  C.  de  Lyon,  by  H.  Bouchot,  1892. 

Cochin,  Les,  by  S.  Rocheblave,  1893, 

Corot,  by  £.  Michel,  1905. 

Corot,  by  L.  Roger-Miles,  1891. 

Debulbourt,  P.-L.,  by  H.  Bouchot,  1904. 

Decamps,  by  C.  Clement,  1886. 

Delacroix,  by  E.  Veron,  1887. 

Donatello,  by  E.  Muntz,  1885. 

Edelinck,  G.,  by  H.  Delaborde,  1886. 

Fortuny,  by  C.  Yriarte,  1886. 

Fragonard,  by  F.  Naquet,  1890. 

Gavarni,  by  E.  Forgues,  1887. 

Goujon,  J.,  by  H.  Jouin,  1906. 

Greuze,  J.  B.,  by  C.  Normand,  1892. 

Gros,  Le  baron,  by  A.  Echerac,  1887. 

Hobbema,  by  fi.  Michel,  1890. 

Hiiet,  Les,  by  C.  Gabillot,  1892. 

Lamour,  J.,  by  C.  Cournault,  1886. 

Le  Brun,  V.,  by  C.  Pillet,  1890. 

Meer,  Van  der,  by  H,  Havard,  1888. 

Mierevelt,  M.  v.,  by  H.  Havard,  1894. 

Moreau,  Les,  by  A.  Moreau,  1893. 

Orley.  B.  v.,  by  A.  Wauters,  1893. 

Orme,  P.  de  1',  by  M.  Vachon,  1887. 

Ostade,  Les  freres,  by  M.  Wiele,  1893. 

Palissy,  B.,  by  P.  Burty,  1886. 

Phidias,  by  M.  Collignon,  1886. 
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p.  de  Champaigne,  by  A.  Grazier,  1893. 

Polycl6te,  by  P.  Paris,  1895. 

Prud'hon,  by  P.  Gauthiez,  1886. 

Raffet,  by  F.  Lhomme,  1892. 

Regnault,  H.,  by  R.  Marx,  1886. 

Rembrandt,  by  E.  Michel,  1886. 

Reynolds,  by  E.  Chesneau,  1887. 

Richier,  L.,  by  C  Cournault,  1887. 

Robert,  H.,  by  C.  Gabillot,  1895. 

Rude,   F.,   by   A.   Bertrand,   1888. 

Ruysdael,  J.  v.,  by  E.  Michel,  1890. 

Saint-Aubin,  Les,  by  A.  Moreau,  1894. 

Terbourg,  G.,  by  E.  Michel,  1887. 

Tiepolo,  Les,  by  H.  de  Chennevieres,  1898. 

Tour,  La,  by  J.  Fleury,  1886. 

Troyon,  C,  by  A.  Hustin,  1893. 

Turner,  by  P.  Hamerton,  1889. 

Velasquez,   by  P.   Lefort,  1888. 

Velde,  Les  v.  de,  by  E.  Michel,  1892. 

Veronese,  P..  by  C  .Yriarte,  1888. 

Watteau,  by  G.  Dargeuty,  1891. 
Artistic  crafts  series  of  technical  handbooks.  The.     London,  Hogg;    N. 
v.,  Macmillan,  etc.     400  to  500  p.,  illus.,  16°.     $1.00  to  $2.50  each. 
[For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Bell's  cathedral  series.     London,  Bell.     50  to  150  p.,  illus.,  16°.     $.60. 

each.     [For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Beriihmte  Kunststatten.     Leipzig,  Seemann.     150  to  300  p.,  illus.,  4°. 
M  3  to  4  each.    Contents: 

Athens  ,by  E.  Petersen,  1908. 

Augsburg,  by  B.  Riehl,  1903. 

Basel,  by  M.  Wackernagel,  1912. 

Berlin,  by  M.  Osborn,  1909. 

Braunschweig,  by  O.  Doering,  1905. 

Cordova  und  Granada,  by  K.  E.  Schmidt,  1902. 

Danzig,  by  A.  Linder,  1903. 

Dresden,  by  P.  Schumann,  1909. 

Hildesheim  und  Goslar,  by  0.  Gerland,  1904. 

Koln,  by  E.  Renard,  I'QO?. 

Konstantinopel,  by  H.  Barth,  1901. 

Moskau,  by  E.  Zabel,  1902. 

Miinchen,  by  A.  Weese,  1911. 

Munster,  by  H.  Schmitz,  1911. 

Naumburg  und  Merseburg,  by  R.  Bergner,  1909. 

"Nurnberg,  by  P.  J.  Roe,  1907. 
Prag,  by  J.   Neuwirth,   1912. 
Regensberg,  by  H.  Hildebrandt,  1910. 
Romische  Campagna,  by  B.  Schrader,  1910. 
Rom  im  Mittelalter,  by  11.  Bergner,  1913. 
St.  Petersburg,  by  E.  Zabel,  1905. 
Sevilla.  by  K.  E.  Schmidt,  1902. 
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Strassburg,  by  F.  F.  Leitschuh,  1903. 
Sizilien,  by  M.  G.  Zimmerruann,  1904. 

Soest,  by  H.  Schmitz,  1908. 

Trier,  by  O.  Schleinitz,  1909. 

Ulm,  by  J.  L.   Fischer,   1912. 

Viterbo  und  Orvieto,  by  F.  Schillmann,  1911. 

Wiirzburg,  by  F.  F.  Leitschuh,  1911. 
Bibliotheque   de  renseignement  des  beaux-arts.     Paris,  Librairies   Im- 
primeries  reunies.     300  to  400  p..  illus.,  8°.     3  fr.  50c.  each.     [For 
contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
British  artists  series.     London,  Bell.    About  150  p.,  illus.,  8°.    7s.  6d. 
each.    Contents: 

Gainsborough,  by  R.  S.  Gower,   1903. 

Moriand,  by  G.  C.  Willamson,  1907. 

Reynolds,  by  R.  S.  Gower,  1902. 

Rossetti,  by  H.  C.  Marillier,  1904. 
Classics  of   art.     London,   IMethuen;     N.    Y.,    Scribner.     About   200    p., 

illus.,  4°.    $5.00  each.     fFor  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Collezione  di  monografie   illustrate.     Bergamo,   Istituto   italiano  d'arte 
grafiche.     About  150  p.,  illus.,  4°.     L.  4   to  6.50   each.     Contents: 
Serie    1,    Italia   artistica.      [A    few    of   this    series   appear   also    in 
English  under  the  title  "Collection  of  illustrated  monographs."]: 

Altipiani  d'Abruzzo,  by  F.  Agostinoni,  1912. 

Aniene,  L',  by  A.  Colasanti,  1906. 

Arcipelago  toscano,  L',  by  A.  V.  Vecchi,  1914. 

Arezzo,  by  G.  Franciosi,  1909. 

Ascoli  Piceno,  by  C.  Mariotti,  1913. 

Bangi  di  Lucca,  I,  by  A.  Bonaventura,  1914. 

Bari,  by  F.  Carabellese,  1909. 

Benevento,  by  A.  Meomartini,  1909. 

Bergamo,   by   P.   Pesenti,   1910. 

Bologna,   by  G.  Zucchini,  1914. 

Brescia,  by  A.  Ugoletti,  1909. 

Brianza,  La,  by  U.  Nebbia,  1912. 

Cadore,  by  A.  Lorenzoni,  1907. 

Campagna  romana,  La,  by  U.  Fleres.  1904. 

Campi  Flegrei,  I,  by  G.  de  Lorenzo.  1909. 

Catania,  by  F.  de  Roberto,  1907. 

Cividale  del  Friuli,  by  G.  Fogolario,  1906. 

Comacchio  ad  Argenta,  Da,  by  A.  Beltramelli.  1^05. 

Cortona,  by  G.  Mancini,  1909. 

Etna,  L',  by  G.  de  Lorenzo.  1907. 

Etruria  meridionale,  by  S.  Bargellini.  1909. 

Ferrara  e  Pomposa,  by  G.  Agnelli,  1906. 

Firenze,  by  N.  Tarchiani,  1915. 

Foggia  e  la  Capitanata,  by  R.  Caggese,  1910. 

Foligno,  by  M.  F.  Pulignani,  1907. 

Fucino.  II.  by  E.  Agostinoni,  1908. 

Gargano,  II,  by  A.  Beltramelli,  1907. 

Gemona  a  Venzone,  Da,  by  G.  Bragato.  1913. 
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Girgenti,  by  S.  Rocco,  1903. 

Gubbio,  by  A.  Colasanti,  1905. 

Imola  e  la  valle  del  Santerno,  by  L.  Orsini,  1907. 

Isole  della  laguna  veneta,  Le,  by  P.  G.  Molmenti  e  D.  Man- 

tovani,  1904. 
Isola  di  Capri,  h',  by  E.  Petraccone,  1913. 
Istria  e  la  Dalmazla,  L',  by  A,  A.  Bernardy,  1915. 
lAgo  di  Garda,  11,  by  G.  Solitro,  1904. 
Litorale  maremmano,  11,  by  C.  A.  Nicolosi.  1910. 
Livorno,  by  P.  Vigo.  1915. 
Loreto,  by  A.  Colasanti.  1910. 
Milano,  by  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri,  1906. 
Montagna  Maremmana,  La,  by  C.  A.  Nicolosi,  1911. 
Montepulciano,  by  F.  Bargagll-Petrucci,  1907. 
Monti  del  Cimino,  I,  by  S.  Bargellini,  1914. 
Napoli,  by  S.  di  Glacomo,  1907. 
Nicosia,  Sperlinga.  Cerami,  Troina.  Adernd,  by  G.  Pater- 

no-Castello,  1907. 
Orvieto,  by  L.  Fumi,  1917. 
Ossola.  L',  by  C.  Errera,  1908. 
Padova,  by  A.  Moschetti,  1912. 
Parma,  by  L.  Testi,  1905. 
Perugia,  by  R.  A.  G.  Stuart,  1907. 
Pesaro,  by  G.  Vaccaj,  1909. 
Pienza,  by  F.  Bargagli-Petrucci,  1911. 
Pisa,  by  I.   B.   Supino,   1905. 
Prato  e  suoi  dintorni,  by  E.  Corradini,  1905. 
Randazzo  e  la  valle  dell'Aleantara,  by  F.  De  Roberto,  1909. 
Repubblica  di  San  Marino,  La,  by  C.  Ricci,  1906. 
Roma,  by  D.  Angeli,  1908. 

San  Gimignano  e  Certaldo,  by  R.  Pantini,  1904. 
Siena,  by  A.  J.  Rusconl,  1904. 

Siracusa  e  la  valle  dell'Anapo,  by  E.  Mauceri,  1909. 
Sorrento  e  la  sua  penisola,  by  R.  F.  di  Candida,  1917. 
Spello,  Bevagna,  Montefalco,  by  G.  Urbini.  1913, 
Tallone  d'ltalia,  11.  by  G.  Gigli,  1911-12. 
Taormina,  by  E.  Mauceri,  1907. 
Terni,'by  L.  Lanzi,  1910. 

Terracina  e  la  Palude  Pontina,  by  A.  Rossi,  1912. 
Tivoli,  by  A.  Rossi,  1909. 
Torino,  by  T.  Toesca,  1911. 
Trento,  by  G.  Fogolario,  1916. 
Trieste,  by  G.  Caprin,  1906. 
Urbino,  by  G.  Lipparini,  1906. 

Valdarno  da  Firenze  al  mare,  11,  by  G.  Caroccl,  1906. 
Valle  Tiberina,  by  P.  L.  Occhino,  1910. 
Vallombrosa  el  la  Val  di  Sieve  inferiore,  La,  by  N.  Puc- 

cioni,  1917. 
Venosa,  by  G.  de  Lorenzo,  1906. 
Verona,  by  G.  Biidego,  1909. 
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Vicenza,  by  G.  Pettin&,  1905. 
Volterra,  by  C.  Ricci,  1905. 
Serie  2,  Pittori,  scultori,  architetti: 

Amadeo,  Giovanni  Antonio,  by  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri,  1904. 
Botticelli,  by  A.  J.  RusconI,  1907. 
Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  by  A.  Colasanti,  1909. 
Giorgione,  by  U.  M.  de  Villard,  1904. 
Longhi,  Pietro,  by  A.  Ravi,  1909. 
Masolino,  by  P.  Toesca,  1908. 
Sebastiano  del  Plombo,  by  G.  Bernardini,  1908. 
Serie  5a,  Raccolte  d'arte: 

Arte  giapponese  al  museo  chiossone  di  Genova,  L',  by  V. 

Pica,  1907. 
Arte  abruzzese,  L',  by  V.  Balzano,  1910. 
Arte  umbra  alia  mostra  di  Perugia,  L',  by  U.  Gnoli,  1908. 
Ferrara;     porte   di  chiese,  di   palazzi,   di   case,   by   G.   Ag- 
nelli,  1906. 
Galleria   dell'Accademia   Carrara   in   Bergamo,   La.   by   G. 

Frizzoni,  1907. 
Palazzo  pubblico  dl  Siena  e  la  mostra  d'antica  arte  senese, 

II,  by  C.  RiccI,  1904. 
Raccolte  artistiche  di  Ravenna,  by  C.  RIcci,  1905. 
La  villa,  il  museo  e  la  galleria  Borghese,  by  A.  J.  RusconI, 
1906. 
Connoisseur's  library.    Ed.  by  C.  Davenport.    London,  Methuen;    N.  Y., 
Putnam.    About  300  to  400  p.,  illus.,  S".-   $7.50  each.     [For  contents 
see  preceding  sections.] 
Dlsegni   della   r.   galleria  degli   UfEizi   in   Firenze.     Florence,   Olschkl, 

1912-17.     17  V.  of  pis.,  F°. 
Drawings  from  the  old  masters.    Glasgow  and  London,  Gowans  &  Gray. 

6  d.  each. 
Drawings  of  the  great  masters.    London,  Newnes;    N.  Y.,  Scribner. 
Grands  artistes,  Les.     Paris,  Laurens.     About  130  p.,  illus.,  8°.     2  fr., 

50  c.  each.     [For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Great  engravers.     Ed.  by  A.  M.  Hind.     N.  Y.,  Stokes.     15  p.,  64  pis., 
8".     $.80  each.     Contents: 

Fragonard,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Goya,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1911. 
Hogarth,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Holbein,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Mantegna,  by  A.   M.   Hind,   1911. 
Marcantonio,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Rembrandt,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Smith,  J.  R.,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1911. 
Van  Dyck,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1915. 
Watteau,  by  A.  M.  Hind,  1912. 
Great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture,  The.     London,  Bell.     About 
150  p.,  illus.,  8".    |1,25  each.  [For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
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Handbooks  of  archaeology   and  antiquities.     London  and  N.  Y.,   Mac- 
millan.      Illus..   8°.     Around    $2.00   each.      [For   contents    see   pre- 
ceding   sections.] 
Klassiker  der  Kunst  in  Gesamtausgaben.     Stuttgart  und  Leipzig,  Deu- 
tsche Verlags-Anstalt.     200  to  500  p..  illus.,  4°.     About  M  12  each. 
[For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Kunstler-Monographien.     [Some  are  in  English,  under  the  title  "Mono- 
graphs  on    artists"]    Bielefeld    und    Leipzig,   Velhagen    &   Klasing. 
100  to  150  p.,  illus.,  4°.     $1.00  each  for  German  edition;    $1.50  for 
the   English.      [For   contents   see   preceding  sections.] 
Kunst,    Die;     Sammlung    illustrierte.      INIonographien.      Hrsg.    von    R. 
Muther.     Berlin,  Bard,  Marquardt.     Illus.,  16°.     M  2.50  each.  Con- 
tents: 

Baukunst,  Ueber,  by  C.  Gurlitt,  1904. 

Beardsley,  A.,  by  R.  Klein,  1904. 

Botticelli,  by  E.  Schaeffer,  1905. 

Buchkunst,  by  F.  Poppenberg,  1908. 

Burne-Jones,  by  M.  Bell,  1904. 

Cellini,  by  W.  Fred,  1906. 

Courbet,  by  R.  Muther,  1908. 

Cranach,  by  R.  Muther,  1904. 

Donatello,  by  W.  Pastor,  1906. 

Diirer,  by  E.  Servaes,  1905. 

Fest  der  Elemente,  Das,  by  0.  Bie,  1906. 

Figur  im  Raume,  Die,  by  A.  L.  Plehu,  1909. 

Florenz,  by  G.  Biermann,  1904. 

Fragonard,  by  W.  Fred,  1904. 

Giorgione,  by  P.  Landau,  1903. 

Goya,  by  R.  Muther,  1904. 

Handzeichnungen  alter  iMeister,  by  O.  Bie,  1904. 

Hogarth,  by  A.  Michaelson,   1902. 

Japanische  Farbenholzschnitt,  by  F.  Perzyi'iski,  1904. 

Klinger,  M.,     by  F.  Servaes,  1904. 

Korin,  by  F.  Perzyiiski,  1907. 

K'iinstlerische  Photograph ie,  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren,  1907. 

Liebermann,  M.,  by  R.  Klein,  1906. 

Luther  Stadt  Wittenberg,  Die,  by  C.  Gurlitt,  1902. 

Madrid,   by   W.   Fred,   1906. 

Maler  von  Montmartre,Die,  by  E.  Klossowski,  1904. 

Manet,  by  J.  Meier-Graefe,  1904. 

Meunier,  C,  by  K.  Scheffler,  1903. 

Millet,  J.  F.,  by  R.  Muther,  1904. 

Moderne  Impressionismus,  Der,  by  J.  Meier-Graefe,  1904. 

Moderne  Zeichenkunst,  Die,  by  O.  Bie,  1905. 

Miinchen,  by  E.  W.  Bredt,  1907. 

New  York,  by  A.  v.  Ende,  1906. 

Niirnberg,  by  H.   Uhde-Bernays,   1903. 

Paris,  by  W.  Uhde,  1904. 

Phidias,  by  H.  Ubell,  1904. 

Pompeii,  by  E.  v.  Mayer,  1905. 
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Prarafaelismns.  by  A.  Michaelson,  1906, 

Praxiteles,  by  H.  Ubell,  1904. 

Psychologie  der  Mode,  by  W.  Fred,  1904. 

Rembrandt,  by  R.  Muther.  1906. 

Renaissance  der  Antike,  Die,  by  R.  Muther,  1904. 

Rodin,  by  R.  M.  Rilke.  1904. 

Rom,  by  A.  Zacher.  1903. 

Rops,  F.,  by  F.  Blei,  1906. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  by  H.  W.  Singer,  1905. 

Sarto,  A.  del,  by  E.  Schaefer.  1904. 

Schwind,  by  O.  Grautoff,  1905. 

Segantini,  G..  by  M.  Martersteig.  1904. 

Tanz  als  Kunstwerke,  Der,  by  O.  Bie,  1905. 

Thoma,  H.,  by  O.  J.  Bierbaum,  1904. 

Velasquez,  by  R.  Muther,  1903. 

Venedig,  by  A.  Zacher.  1902. 

Vinci.  L.  da,  by  R.  Muther,  1904. 

Wand  und  ihre  kiinstlerische  Behandlung,  Die,  by  0.  Ble, 
1904. 

Was  ist  moderne  Kunst?  by  O.  Bie,  1906. 

Whistler,  by  H.  W.  Singer,  1904. 

Worpswede.  by  H.  Eettige,  1904. 
Kunstgeschichtiche  Monographien.     Leipzig,   Hiersemann.     100   to   250 
p.,  illus.,  4°.     M  12  to  36  each.     Contents: 

Abendmahl  des  L.  da  Vinci,  Das,  by  0.  Hoerth,  1907 

Aert,  Pieter,  by  J.  Sievers,  1908. 

Altdeutsche  Malerei  in  Salzburg,  by  O.  Fischer,  1908. 

Conegliano,  Cima  da,  by  R.  Burckhardt,  1905. 

Geschichte  des   Diirerschen   Marienbildes,  by   E.   Heidrich, 
1906. 

Duccio,   by  C.  H.  Weigelt,   1911. 

Flettner,  Peter,  by  A.  Haupt,  1904. 

Geheimnis    der   Medicigraber    Michel   Angelos,    DaS,    by    E. 
Steinmann,  1907. 

Grabdenkmaler  im  Mariengebiet  vom  Anfang  der  XIV.  Jh. 
bis  zum  Eintritt  der  Renaissance,  by  H.  Borger,  1907. 

Hemessen,  Jan  Sanders  v.,  by  F.  Graefe,  1909. 

Leben  und  Werke  der  Briider  Matthaus  und  Paul  Brill,  by 
A.  Mayer,  1910. 

Malerische  Dekoration  der  San  Francesco  Kirche  in  Assisi, 
by  A.  Aubert,  1907. 

Ribera,  J.  de.  by  A.  L.  Mayer,  1908. 

Stethaimer,  Hans,  by  E.  Hanfstaengl,  1911. 

Stoss,  Veil,  by  B.  Daun,  1916. 

Ursprung  des  Donaustiles,  by  H.  Voss,  1907. 
Library   of   art.    The.     London,   Duckworth;     N.    Y.,    Scribner.      Illus., 

various  sizes.     $2.00  each.     [For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Maitres  de  I'art,  Les,  Paris,  Plon-Nourrit.     About  150  p.,  illus.,  8^. 
3  fr.  50  c.  each.    Contents; 

Bernin,  Le,  by  M.  Reymond,  1911. 
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Botticelli,  by  C.  Diehl,  1906. 

Ghirlandaio,  by  H.  Hauvette,  1908. 

Gozzoli,  by  U.  Mengin,  1909. 

Le  Brun,  C,  by  P.  Marcel,  1909. 

Phidias,  by  H.  Lechat,  1906. 

Scopas  et  PraxitSle,  by  M.  CoUignon,  1907. 

Verrocchio,  by  M.  Reymond,  1906. 
Manuels  d'histoire  de  I'art.     Paris,  Laurens.    About  500  p.,  illus.,  8°. 

10  fr.  each.    [For  contents  see  preceding  sections.] 
Masters  in  art.     Boston,  Bates  &  Guild,  1900-09.     10  v.,  illus.,  8°.     $.25. 
a  pamphlet.     [Each  volume  contains  short,  well  illustrated  essays 
on  several  artists.]     Contents: 


Angelico,  Fra. 

Bartolommeo,  Fra. 

Barye. 

Bastien-Lepage. 

Bellini. 

Bocklin. 

Bonheur. 

Botticelli. 

Bouguereau. 

Breton. 

Burne-Jones. 

Carpaccio. 

Chardin. 

Constable. 

Copley. 

Corot 

Corregglo. 

Crivelll. 

David. 

Delacroix. 

Donatello, 

Dou. 

Duccio. 

Diirer. 

Dyck,  van. 

Eyck,  H.  and  J.  van. 

Fortuny. 

Francia. 

Gainsborough. 

Ghirlandajo. 

Giorgione. 

Giotto. 

Goya. 

Gozzoli. 

Greco,  El. 

Greuze. 


Hals. 
Hogarth, 
Holbein- 
Hooch,  P.  do. 
Hunt,  W.  M. 
Ingres. 
Inness. 
Landseer. 
La  Tour. 
Lawrence. 
Le  Brun,  Mme.  V. 
Leighton. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Lippi,  Filippino. 
Lippi,  Fra  Filippo. 
Lorrain,  Claude. 
Lotto. 
Luinl. 
Maes. 
Manet. 
Mantegna. 

Masaccio. 

Meissonier. 

Memlinc. 

Metsu. 

Michelangelo. 

Millais. 

Millet. 

Moore. 

Moretto. 

Murillo. 

Nattier. 

Palma  Vecchio. 

Perugino. 

Phidias. 


Pintoricchio. 

Potter. 

Praxiteles. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

Raebum. 

Raphael. 

Rembrandt. 

Reni. 

Reynolds. 

Robbia. 

Romney. 

Ross6tti. 

Rousseau. 

Rubens. 

Ruisdael. 

Sarto,  A.  deL 

Signorelll. 

Sodoma. 

Steen. 

Stevens. 

Stuart. 

Teniers,  the  younger. 

Ter  Borch. 

Tiepolo. 

Tintoretto. 

Titian. 

Turner. 

Velasquez. 

Vermeer. 

Veronese. 

Verrocchio. 

Watteau. 

Watts. 

Whistler. 

Wllkie. 


Mediaeval  towns.    London,  Dent.    About  400  p.,  illus.,  16°.    About  3  to 
8  8.    Contents: 

Assisi,  by  C.  L.  Duff-Gordon,  1900. 
Avignon,  by  T.  Okey,  1911. 
Bruges,  by  E.  G.  Smith,  1901. 
Brussels,  by  E.  G.  Smith,  1906. 
Cairo,  by  S.  L.  Poole,  1906. 
Cambridge,  by  C.  W.  Stubbs,  1905. 
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Modern  Dutch  Art 

by  Arthur  EIdwin    Bye 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  members  of  the  College  Art  Association  on  the 
subject  of  contemporaiy  art  in  Holland.  I  regard  it  as 
a  sign  of  a  liberal  spirit  which  evidently  exists  in  our 
association  for  one  would  not  suppose  that  a  discussion 
of  recent  art  tendencies  in  a  small  country — whose  gloiy 
belongs  to  the  past — would  be  of  value  to  college  work- 
ers. Yet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Holland  has  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  past  in  the  world  of  art,  it  is,  per- 
haps, worth  while  to  notice  how  Holland,  in  tuni,  is 
affected  today  by  the  artistic  influences  of  the  modern 
world. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  this  short  paper, 
to  give  anything  but  the  most  superficial  survey  of  all 
contemporary  art  in  Holland.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wish,  rather,  to 
present  just  one  aspect  of  Dutch  art  of  today — the  as- 
pect which  is  beyond  question  the  most  conspicuous  and 
'.significant. 

To  anyone  critically  observant  of  modern  tendencies 
in  art,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  aesthetic  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  old.  A  new  philosophy  of  art  is  being  preach- 
ed, and  new  rules  guiding  artists.  Let  me  at  once  contra- 
dict myself  by  saying  that  this  aesthetic  is,  of  course,  as 
old  as  civilization,  being  new  only  to  the  West.  For  it 
is,  in  short.  Oriental. 

In  the  history  of  art,  we  have  witnessed  a  similar 
change.  At  the  downfall  of  classical  civilization,  co- 
incident almost  with  the  trimnph  of  Christianity — an 
Eastern  religion — Oriental  ideas  in  art  supplanted  West- 
ern, and  Byzantine  art  sprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Graeco-Roman.  Art  historians  have  for  centuries  be- 
wailed the  decadence  of  art  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

(69) 
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The  neglect  of  the  human  fonn,  the  misapplication  of 
classical  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Copts  and  the  By- 
zantines has  been  attributed  to  mere  ignorance  and  lack 
of  skill.  But  such  an  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  for  the 
so-called  decay  was  a  definite  abandonment  of  Greek 
naturalism  and  idealism,  and  a  substitution  for  them  of 
Oriental  sjTnbolism  and  love  of  color. 

Oriental  art  is  essentially  mystic.  Its  purpose  is, 
and  always  was,  to  symbolize  emotions  rather  than 
ideas.  Its  object  is  to  decorate,  to  give  color.  Dr. 
Shapley,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the  Classical 
Association  of  Philadelphia  last  winter,  explained  very 
clearly  how  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  Ravenna,  be- 
ing the  antithesis  of  the  Classic,  ignoring  structure 
and  form,  stressing  instead  the  decorative  and  the  emo- 
tional value  of  color,  enriching  the  interior  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  exterior,  and  thus  symbolizing  the  beauty 
of  the  inward  life,  was  far  more  expressive  of  the  mys- 
tical character  of  Christianity  than  Classical  architec- 
ture could  ever  be. 

This  exchange  of  the  W]estern  for  the  Oriental  point 
of  view  is  what  we  are  ^wdtnessing  today.  The  love  of 
color,  pure,  bright  color  for  its  own  sake,  which  ani- 
mates all  modern  art  of  whatever  kind,  and  the  insist- 
ence upon  the  flat  decorative  effect  in  a  painting  are- 
Oriental.  The  neglect  of  form,  expressed  by  the  ex- 
treme radicals  by  Cubism,  and  the  substitution  of  s>Tn- 
bols  for  the  natural  presentation  of  things  are  Oriental. 
New  terms  are  employed :  the  ' ' hieroglyph, '  ^  the  ' '  ikoij ' ' 
or  image,  the  ''mosaic"  are  expressions  we  find  con- 
tinually employed  to  describe  the  painting  of  Cezanne 
and  the  Post-Impressionists.  These  are,  of  course,  all 
Oriental  terms. 

It  may,  i)erhaps,  seem  strange  to  discover  the  new 
influence  at  work  in  conservative  Holland,  the  Holland 
we  associate  with  quiet  domestic  interiors,  low-lying 
landsc^apes,  and  fishing  scenes.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  Holland  is  neglecting  its  traditions  in  art,  its 
national  character,  although  many  Dutch  critics  think 
so.  Modem  Dutch  art  is  still,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
domestic  and  intimate.    Plasschaert,  a  Dutch  writer  on 
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art,  says,  ''We  are  not  a  people  to  scalf  Hio  }ieif,^hts  of 
Olympus;  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  quiet  absorption 
in  Die  r.';j]iiif'.s  of  everyday  life."  or,  to  translate  literal- 
ly one  of  his  expressions,  "AVe  aif  a  people  of  ohdurate 
inwardness." 

P>ut  it  wr,iil(l  l,e  a  slLfn  that  1  [oll;iiifl  has  beeorne  as 
the  dead  cities  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  if  Dutch  art  remained 
unmoved  by  the  irreat  disturbances  which  have  affer-ted 
the  art  and  eultnre  of  other  countries.  K;\'eri  radie^ilisn) 
has  raised  its  red  flag  of  revolt.  One  sees  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  today  ^^•hat  can  be  termed  nothing''  f'N"  hut  pep- 
verseness  in  art.  Hf;we\-e7-,  I  do  not  intend  {(,  dwf.'ll 
upon  this:  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  that  aspect  of  art 
which,   it  seems   to  me,  is  far  more  significant. 

The  foremost  exponent  of  the  modem  tendency  in 
Dutch  art  is  Jan  Toorop  /  P].  I),  lie  was  born  in  Java. 
In  l^'OO  tf,  i&fn  |,f,  became  strouLdv  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  I'liomas  a  Kempis.  In  ]'.H}ry  he  became  a 
Catholic,  and  then  ''the  inner  worl^inL--^  of  his  Northern 
and  Eastern  orifrins  found  expression.  Tlie  meditative, 
visionary-  impulses  of  the  East  blended  with  tlie  primeval 
force  and  realism  of  the  Xortli  to  j-rofluee  a.  jjealthy 
myiitici.sm.  "^ 

Let  me  quote  again  from  ]jis  Dnfelj  bio.grapher,  be- 
cause the  actual  lan^nia'j'e  of  tlie  wi'itej-  -eems  to  convey 
an   idea-  of  what   Toorop 's  infjuencr'  means. 

"Jan  Tooroj)  ha.-^  become  a  paintf-r  of  the  soul 
journey  of  mankind.  Ih^  is  the  painter  of  the  p.^yr'jjolo27.- 
of  the  child  developinfr  like  a  flower  Tp].  If.  fiir.  i^  ;  of 
the  dreams  of  tlie  mature  woman.-  delieji.te.  intricate  as 
the  spider's  web;  of  tlie  doubting'  man,  ever  restlessly 
seeking:  of  the  dfvout  man,  who  is  sure  of  his  faith. 
The  soul  of  mankind,  i-eaching  in  lon2•in.L^  sti-ivin^"  for 
happiness,  roaming  in  strans^e  fields  (F\.  II,  fig.  2),  in 
unknown  woods :  mankind  callin2',  prayins".  and  finally 
resting-in  rood's  s^ill  waters — this  i.^  what  Toorop  strives 
to  picture  to  us  in   iiis  art." 

At  first  Toorop  was  Ijnjtaily  reali-tic,  this  was  his 
traininc^.  After  his  reliaious  experiences  lie  sought  in- 
spiration from   the   primitives,   and  beyond    a   doubt  he 

-Miek  Jannen,  Jan   Toorop. 
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was  influenced  by  the  French  Independents,  like  Cezanne, 
the  Dutch  Van  Goch,  and  the  Cubists.  He  eventually 
cast  technical  traditions  to  the  winds.  Naturalism  he 
cares  little  about.  The  spiritual  life,  the  hidden,  mys- 
tical experiences  of  life,  can  never  be  clearly  expressed, 
and  so  he   suggests  them — in   sjTnbols. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Jan  Toorop's  Orien- 
tal tendencies  (Byzantine  or  Asiatic,  as  one  chooses  to 
call  them)  when  we  once  know  his  racial  and  spiritual 
make-up.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  strong 
power  he  has  wielded  over  artists  when  we  once  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  his  work. 

Other  influences  have  also  contributed  toward  arous- 
ing in  Holland  a  desire  for  the  Oriental  jDoint  of  view. 
The  Dutch  govern  about  forty  million  Asiatics.  Java 
has  an  art  and  a  civilization  centuries  old.  Exhibitions 
of  Javanese  art  have  been  frequent  in  Holland,  and  to- 
day anyone  can  find  in  almost  any  Dutch  home  batik 
tapestries  and  furniture.  Javanese  design  has  become 
a  craJze.  The  minor  arts  of  Holland  are  especially  in- 
fluenced. The  books  on  modern  Dutch  painting  which 
I  have  been  consulting  have  end-papers  of  pure  Javanese 
design  and  bindings  of  similar  character.  In  the  major 
arts  this  influence  does  not  go  so  far.  But  one  might 
say  that  Java  has  drawn  the  eyes  of  Dutch  artists  to  the 
Far  East,  and  we  fijid  in  one  painter  a  trace  of  the 
Japanese,  in  another  a  trace  of  the  Indian,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  the  personality  of  Toorop,  and  the  atten- 
tion he  has  directed  toward  the  Dutch  East  reminds  one 
of  the  Frenchman  Gauguin,  who  was  drawn  to  his  an- 
cestral Tahiti,  and  returned  to  awaken,  eventually,  in 
Europe,  a  keen  interest  in  barbaric  art.  But  there  is 
no  parallel  between  Toorop  and  Gauguin.  It  is  Vincent 
Van  Goch  who  links  modern  art  in  Holland  with  the 
French  Independents.  Because  he  was  a  Dutchman 
through  him  his  fellow  countiymen  can  claim,  in  n 
sense,  that  the  new  movements  in  art  are  as  native  to 
Holland  as  to  France. 

The  artist  most  clearly  affected  by  Toorop  is  Van 
Konijnenburg.     As    a    portraitist  he    seeks    t.o  present 
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mankind  in  its  deepest  spiritual  moments,  or  moments 
of  exaltation.  Of  a  poet  he  makes  a  poet-tyi)e — above 
and  beyond  everything  else  a  poet.  Many  of  his  pic- 
tures are  entirely  subjective;  some,  without  color,  re- 
call in  many  respects  Egj^ptian  wall  decorations,  and 
strangely  also  AVilliam  Blake.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
employ  Cubistic  intersecting  lines  and  planes.  But  he 
is  always  intelligible.  Van  Konijnenburg  is  a  surprising 
artist,  and  in  being  surprising  he  shows  how  different 
the  art  of  modem  Holland  can  be  from  anything  we 
have  ever  considered  as  Dutch.  He  is  also  lyric.  Some 
of  his  animals  in  ideal  landscapes  can  be  compared  for 
their  poetry  to  Pisanello's  Dream  of  St.  Eustace,  or 
to  some  Persian  or  Indian  minature  illustration  of  a 
poem.  If  one  wishes  to  compare  him  to  one  of  our  own 
familiar  painters,  his  work  is  akin  to  that  of  Robert 
Chanler. 

The  second  most  conspicuous  artist  in  Holland  to- 
day, and  one  whose  reputation  is  more  world-mde,  is 
Marius  Bauer.  His  subject  matter  is  almost  entirely 
Oriental.  His  method  is  not.  This  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant distinction,  for  he  belongs  to  the  tradition  of 
Rembrandt  as  an  etcher.  He  is  a  romanticist.  The 
Orient,  as  he  pictures  it,  is  that  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights :  I  recall  the  Taj  Mahal,  Turkish  mosques, 
Arabian  market  scenes.  Or  it  is  that  of  the  Bible :  the 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  Bauer  impresses  one  with  the 
fantasy  of  the  East  with  its  caravans  and  processions, 
its  mosques  and  temples,  and  he  conveys  this  with  a 
mystery  that  Rembrandt  loved  to  give  (PI.  III). 

The  poetic  treatment  of  animals,  so  new  to  Holland, 
which  I  mentioned  in  regard  to  Konijnenburg,  is  also 
shown  by  another  painter,  named  Jan  Mankas.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  artist  is  a  fellow  countrj^- 
man  of  Snyders,  or  of  Hondekoeter,  or  of  Van  de  Velde, 
or  of  Mauve,  or  of  Willem  Maris.  He  belongs  to  the 
storyland  of  Little  Sister  and  Little  Brother.  His  roe- 
bucks, his  harts,  and  his  deer  are  the  animals  of  one'g 
dreams,  conventional  in  a  sense,  but  very  intimate.    And 
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in  this  intimacy  lies  Mankas'  kinship  mth  the  new 
movement  in  art;  it  is  a  mystical  world  that  he  por- 
trays. 

To  illustrate  again  the  snr|irising  choice  of  subject 
matter  by  these  modern  Hollanders,  let  me  take  Dijssel- 
hof.  He  paints  sea  animals,  fish,  lobsters,  finned  mon- 
sters, sea  anemones,  sea  weed !  His  studies  were  made  in 
the  famous  aquaria  of  Amsterdam.  The  skill  with  which 
he  gives  the  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  deep  sea  is 
quite  marvelous ;  the  beauty  he  finds  in  swimming  fish 
is  comparable  only  to  that  long  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese. 
One  other  painter  is  successful  with  the  deep  sea 
world,  namely,  Sam  Van  Beek,  whose  brother,  Barend 
"\'^an  Beek  specializes  with  water  lilies  growing  by  the 
polders.  Barend  Van  Beek's  water  lilies  are  finer  than 
Monet's,  and  remind  one  of  the  njTnphaeas  of  John  La- 
Farge. 

To  return  to  the  animal  painters;  there  is  also 
Van  Hoytema  who  deserves  mention,  however  brief.  He 
is  utterly  unlike  any  painter  I  have  yet  referred  to,  but 
he  paints  animals  in  an  Oriental  way.  He  is  above  all 
a  decorative  painter,  formal,  yet  true  to  the  essential 
character  of  the  subject  he  represents.  I  know  him 
only  as  a  painter  of  birds.  Snyders  and  Hondekoeter 
and  Weenicx  painted  birds,  alive  as  well  as  dead.  Their 
art  was  what  we  now  call  thorouglily  Dutch;  Van  Hoy- 
tema is,  by  contrast,  Japanese.  His  art  can  best  be 
described  by  saying  it  is  in  some  respects  very  like 
that  of  the  American   painter  Frank  W.   Benson. 

I  now  come  to  the  flower  and  still-life  painters  of 
modem  Holland.  Here  the  most  astonishing  changes 
have  taken  }>lace.  The  art  of  Holland  is  essentially  that 
of  still-life — an  art  of  quiet  and  sober  things.  Vermeer, 
Pieter  de  Hoog,  Terl)orch,  Metsu,  painters  of  the  domes- 
tic interior  so  very  tyi)ical  of  old  Dutch  art,  were  in  a 
sense  still-life  painters.  The  Dutch  have  been  noted  for 
their  detailed  realism  in  all  branches  of  their  art,  and 
this  has  always  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  still- 
life — but  not  so  in  the  painters  of  today  which  I  have 
in  mind. 
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Verster — Floris  Verster — is  the  chief  flower  painter. 
He  cares  only  for  color.  He  treats  his  flowers  subjec- 
tively. They  express  his  passion,  his  feeling;  he  cares 
little  for  their  form,  and  least  of  all  for  their  details. 

And  Gestel,  the  painter  of  sunflowers!  His  is  al- 
most a  savage  taste.  Strangely,  there  is  no  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Far  East  in  either  of  these  two  painters. 
But  we  find  it  in  de  Winter,  who  simplifies  form  like  the 
ancient  classic  Chinese,  but  he  uses  it  to  express  his 
own  inward  feelings.  The  flower  with  him  is  a  symbol. 
Tn  an  orchid  painted  by  de  Winter  there  is  no  less 
mysticism  than  in  a  lotus  blooming  at  the  foot  of  Kwan- 
non  on  a  Japanese  screen. 

But  the  most  Oriental  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  the 
still-lives  of  Lizzy  Ansingh  (PI.  IV,  fig.  1).  In  original- 
ity of  design,  ingenuity  of  subject  matter  and  decorative 
qualities,  she  deserves  first  place.  Wherever  her  work 
appears,  it  has  the  greatest  distinction.  Her  subject 
matter  is  dolls — Japanese  dolls — French  dolls — old  fash- 
ioned dolls.  But  one  scarcely  realizes  they  are  dolls. 
Take,  for  example,  her  Awakened  in  the  Civic  Museum 
of  Amsterdam.  (Her  titles,  too,  deserve  attention,  sug- 
gesting, like  the  pictures  themselves,  something  beyond 
the  objective  fact.)  It  is  like  a  picture  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  or  Edmund  Dulac,  only  far  more  interpretative  of 
an  original  conception.  It  seems  to  be  suggestive  of  a 
fairy  tale,  yet  not  illustrative.  One  would  say  it  is  not 
imitative  of  an  Oriental  style,  but  Asiatic  in  spirit,  at 
any  rate  exotic.  When  one  looks  intently  he  sees  in  the 
amazing  design  Japanese  dolls,  peacock  feathers,  and 
gorgeously  plumaged  birds.  The  color  scheme  is  blue 
and  green.  It  might  be  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  so  like 
another  world  it  appears. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  recent  work  in  landscape, 
because,  while  it  offers  an  interesting  field  for  discus- 
sion, it  is  not  so  expressive  of  the  particular  tendency 
which  I  have  tried  to  explain.  There  is  one  painter  of 
landscape,  however,  who  has  a  mystical  bias.  Voerman's 
work  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  newer  personal 
mterpretation  when  applied  to  landscape  (PI.  IV,  fig.  2). 
Voerman  paints  his   own  native  scenery;    his  views   of 
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Hattem  or  other  red-roofed  towns  are  always  recogniz- 
able, yet  we  see  these  places  half  hidden  in  a  mist — a 
mist  which  hangs  over  the  fields  soaking  the  cows  with 
moisture  and  turning  all  things  blue  and  gray.  It  is  the 
atmospheric  effect  which  always  interests  him,  and  he 
loves  great  threatening  clouds  of  peculiar  forms.  His 
landscapes  have  therefore,  an  elemental  character,  man 
and  beast  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  vastness  of 
sky  or  the  endless  sweep  of  rivers. 

It  is  not  possible  nor  necessary  to  be  comprehensive 
in  a  resume  of  this  kind.  My  intention  is  merely  to 
show  that  Dutch  art  belongs  to  the  present  as  well  as  to 
the  past.  It  is  alive  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age ;  it  is 
inspired  by  new  emotions,  reacting  to  new  influences, 
and,  to  me,  at  least,  as  one  devoted  to  the  history  of  art, 
is  not  only  interesting,  but  stimulating  and  instructive. 


Art  Associations  And  Pageants 

by  Reginald  Poland 

*'The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns   ashes    

''Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend 

Before  we  too  into  the  dust  descend.'" 

Art  for  life's  sake  not  for  art's  sake.  If  it  has  rea- 
son to  exist  in  this  world  where  all  must  struggle  to  live, 
it  is  to  make  us  happier.  If  the  beautiful  makes  us  sad, 
it  is  because  it  is  being  misused.  We  go  to  the  theatre 
to  forget  the  dull  drab  ' '  work-a-day  world, ' '  to  get  away 
from  ourselves.  \Vhy  not  make  this  not  only  possible 
for  the  toiler  but  go  a  step  farther  and  assure  him  of 
real  happiness.  Place  within  his  vision  beauty,  objectivi- 
fied  happiness. 

The  greatest  art  is  that  which  helps  the  greatest 
number.  At  least  this  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  Tolstoi's 
theory  of  aesthetics,  which  is  followed  by  critics  who 
have  studied  the  many  theories  from  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  present  date.  Unfortunately,  all  do  not 
have  time  to  study  or  even  read  histories,  philosophies, 
essays,  or  accounts,  concerning  the  artistic.  AMiy  not 
rather  reach  this  large  public  through  the  theatricals 
for  which  we  all  seem  to  spare  at  least  a.  few  moments  of 
our  days?    Why  ignore  actual  conditions? 

The  day  is  passing  when  the  stage  presents  a  study 
cluttered  with  hundreds  of  books,  papers,  and  debris 
exactly  realistic  to  the  last  detail.  Instead  the  scene 
pictures  that  which  will  suggest  rather  than  photograph, 
that  which  will  express  the  essence  rather  than  the 
material  shell,  transporting  us  from  the  material.  Thus 
art  can  make  more  attractive  what  we  already  enjoy. 

The  day  of  the  "Little  Theatre"  is  also  passing. 
The  prophecy  long  made  is  quite  clear  to  Belasco,  now 
vindicating  his  own  presentations  to  those  who  advocate 
intimacy  between  actors  and  audience.    They  argue  that 
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the  audience  should  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  presen- 
tation. Such  would  he  an  ahnegation  of  the  theatre.  We 
go  to  see  and  enjoy  others,  not  to  struggle  in  the 
complications  of  the  play  ourselves.  Therefore  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  "Little  Theatre"  because  of  its  digres- 
sion from  an  art  perfect  in  itself  to  "community  festi- 
val" wherein  outside  help  is  required. 

Pageantrj^  as  it  is  being  developed  today  has  great 
possibilities.  There  are  two  noticeable  manifestations 
of  this  form  of  presentation  in  Colorado.  Of  one  type 
we  shall  speak  but  briefly.  In  it  the  community  spirit 
is  dominant.  A  large  group  work  together  to  produce 
that  in  which  the  audience  itself  must  have  a  share. 
Necessarily,  something  must  be  sacrificed  to  make  this 
the  prevalent  spirit.  It  usually  attempts  to  moralize, 
to  teach  a  lesson  of  loyalty  to  our  fellow  men  and  often 
in  a  bigger  way  to  our  country.  Art  is  above  this.  If 
we  truly  appreciate  the  significance  of  art  we  come 
naturally  to  value  the  "fitness  of  things,"  the  meaning 
of  the  very  word  art.  I  hear  someone  say,  "But  the 
historical  or  biblical  pageant  is  so  educational."  Well  and 
good ;  so  far,  it  is  beneficial  to  humanity.  But  after  all  if 
we  must  be  didactic  let  us  become  real  teachers,  instruct 
in  a  much  clearer  and  more  accurate  manner  by  means  of 
the  text-book  and  documents. 

The  truly  great  pageant  incidentally  in  presenting 
a  panoramic  picture  of  life  educates,  and  in  manifesting 
its  joys  and  sorrows  teaches  a  lesson.  But  when  es- 
sentially artistic  it  does  this  and  more. 

A  live  art  association  can  do  much  to  reach  its 
members  and  friends  in  the  way  most  attractive  to  them. 
Why  is  it  necessary  always  to  see  the  monuments  of 
art  in  musty  museums,  the  fashionable  display  windows 
of  dealers,  or  the  collections  of  avaricious,  proud,  or 
nouveaii  riche  owners'? 

In  Colorado  during  the  past  year  much  has  been 
done  to  make  the  pageant  something  more  than  a 
stupendous  spectacle  in  which  quantity  rather  than  qual- 
ity is  all  important.  To  be  sure  large  numbers  of  partic- 
ipants were  at  times  engaged.  In  Pueblo  "The  New 
Era   of  World    Comradeship"   Avith  a  cast  of    over    a 
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thousand  and  a  half  was  produced  for  the  delectation  of 
fully  7000  spectators.  But  there  was  something  besides 
the  mob  spirit.  An  indication  of  the  desire  to  make  it 
an  artistic  triumph  is  the  fact  that  an  artist  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  an  appropriate  back  drop  curtain 
costing  $2,000.  Thus  we  have  a  point  corroborating  our 
previous  statement  that  the  great  pageant  will  incidental- 
ly create  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  instruct.  The  title  in- 
dicates this.  It  is  sufficient  therefore  to  add  that  the 
action  warranted  this  title.  The  woman  who  had  charge 
of  this  particular  production  came  to  the  Denver  Art 
Association  to  study  our  methods  in  similar  cases.  In 
return  our  association  gathered  together  those  who 
would  be  peculiarly  interested  to  hear  her  own  story. 

Similarly  the  president  of  Salida's  organization, 
which  presents  artistic  musicals,  dramas,  and  operas 
came  to  study  our  collection  of  stage-models — settings 
and  costume  designs  brought  to  Denver  for  a  special 
purpose  of  which  we  shall  speak.  Although  Salida's 
club  originally  confined  activities  within  its  own  walls,  it 
finally  responded  to  appeals  to  entertain  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  members  of  that  club  were  not  dilettanti  but  stu- 
dents in  their  effort  to  attain  the  beautiful.  For  four 
years  they  had  been  systematically  discussing  the  his- 
ioYj  and  art  of  the  stage  from  the  time  of  classic  Greece. 
They  even  designed  scenery  and  costumes  to  illustrate 
the  different  types  of  productions.  Thus  Denver  was 
able  to  help  them  in  the  program  similarly  scheduled 
for  the  coming  year. 

We  mentioned  the  art  of  the  stage  placed  on  view 
in  our  gallery.  It  was  the  Bourgeois  collection^  brought 
from  New  York  in  connection  with  the  "Omar  Khay- 
yam" pageant  held  in  Denver  in  July  of  1919.  (See 
American  Magazine  of  Art,  October  1919.)  In  a  word, 
these  models  in  form,  colors,  and  lights  illustrated  the 
modem  theory  of  Kenneth  McGowan  and  Robert  E. 
Jones  that  in  theatrical  performances  there  must  be 
synthesis  of  design,  color,  light,  and  action,  to  produce 
the  main  spirit  of  the  play.    At  the  time  a  comprehensive 

^Collection  sent  out  by   The  Bourgois  Galleries,  New  York   City. 
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and  representative  series  of  Indian,  Persian,  Turkish, 
American,  and  Eg^^'ptian  illuminated  manuscripts  were 
brought  here  to  furnish  more  concretely  patterns  and 
color  schemes  for  the  scenes  and  costumes  of  the  Per- 
sian pageant.^ 

As  the  blue  light  briirhtened  the  smoking  incense  held 
by  Omar's  shadow-shapes,  so  in  the  model  of  Johnson's 
'' Poetic  Play"  the  blue  and  green  lights  issuing  from 
doors  at  either  side  of  the  stage  expressed  the  spirit 
of  the  play.  Blue  purj^le  was  the  background  into  which 
we  gazed  to  infinity.  In  like  manner  a  cycloramic  per- 
gola draped  with  a  vaporous  fabric  formed  the  curtain, 
in  deep,  luminous  blue  against  which  the  alluring  Ufe  of 
luxurious  Persia  passed  before  our  eyes.  The  scenery 
was  in  two  dimensions  apparently.  Armfield's  Byzantine 
throne  scene,  shown  in  our  gallerj^,  reflects  a  similar 
feeling.  The  motif  of  the  purple  tree  against  a  field  of 
gold  was  taken  directly  from  a  seventeenth  century 
Eastern  miniature  of  the  Riefstahl  collection  exhibited. 
Omar  reciting  his  quatrains  from  the  flat  roof,  flowers 
here  and  there  adding  brightness  to  the  greensward, 
fingers  and  toes  fashionably  tipped  with  carmine,  these 
were  little  niceties  which  helped  to  make  the  picture 
much  more  truthful  and  fascinating.  Also  Spring,  the 
most  graceful  figure,  who  introduced  and  closed  the 
pageant,  had  apparently  stepped  from  her  frame  of 
some  precious  Indian  manuscript  to  live  again  for  our 
enjoyment. 

The  costuming,  scenery,  lighting,  and  grouping  of 
characters  were  all  arranged  by  the  Denver  Art  Associa- 
tion membership.  By  them  was  planned  the  division  of 
the  Kubaiyat  into  six  parts,  each  of  which  was  first  sung 
or  expressed  in  orchestral  music  to  be  repeated  in  panto- 
mine.  This  repetition  with  the  double  appeal  to  ear 
and  eye  was  itself  artistic.  Over  five  hundred  partici- 
pants playing  to  an  audience  that  filled  the  moonlit  gar- 
den of  roses  left  in  the  remembrance  of  all  a  most  fasci- 
nating picture. 

iCollection  sent  out  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Riefstahl  of  New  York  Citv. 
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On  Armistice  Day  in  the  huge  City  Auditorium  a 
reviue  of  the  wars  was  enacted.  The  focal  point  cen- 
tered in  a  pyramid  whose  foundations  were  the  imper- 
sonated spirits  prompting  our  great  wars,  while  its 
crowning  figure  was  Liberty.  Here  again  color  and 
light  were  used  to  enhance  the  significance  and  appeal 
of  the  tableaux. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  came  at  Christmas.  Percy 
MacKaye's  '*  Evergreen  Tree^'  was  given  by  the  Denver 
Art  Association  and  the  Municipal  Chorus.  Again  the 
lighting,  more  perfect  than  in  the  Omar  Khayyam,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  competent  person.^  The  cos- 
tuming was  designed  throughout  by  a  trained  artist^ 
who  remodeled  the  original  sketches  of  Robert  E.  Jones 
to  suit  better  our  needs.  A  cast  of  several  hundred, 
two  huge  stages  seen  from  three  directions  with  a  con- 
necting runway,  an  auditorium  ^\^.th  an  audience  of 
10,000  in  which  the  speaking  voice  was  not  possible, 
these  were  a  few  of  the  problems  the  art  association 
had  to  meet.  Two  choruses,  one  for  the  Herod  and  one 
for  the  Holy  Family  groups,  together  with  the  light, 
action,  and  intoned  spoken  parts,  did  much  to  keep  the 
interest  first  on  one  stage  and  then  the  other. 

Thus  too  the  words  were  better  heard  and  interest 
centered  in  different  parts  of  the  auditorium.  That 
10,000  sat  through  the  long  perfoiTuance  quietly,  to  sing- 
as  a  unit  when  the  proper  time  came,  testifies  to  the 
success  of  this.  This  pageant  was  most  successful  in 
synthesizing  costume,  setting,  light,  and  action  to  ex- 
press one  idea  and  mood.  The  gallery  of  the  art  asso- 
ciation was  the  headquarters  for  this  production.  Here 
both  plans  and  work  were  carried  out.  Incidentally,  little 
more  than  half  the  city  appropriation  given  for  the 
expenses  was  used.  This  proves  that  the  artistic  is 
often  cheaper. 

^Miss  May  Wilfley  lighted  the  "Omar  Khayyam,"  "Ehrergreen 
Tree,"  and  "St.  John's  Mystery  Play,"  as  well  as  two  series  of  plays 
given  by  the  Denver  Players. 

=Mr.  Robert  E.  Garrison,  sculptor,  designed  entirely  and  made 
many  of  these  costumes  as  well  as   those  of  other  later  performances. 
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At  this  same  time  "The  Christmas  Pageant  of  the 
Nativity"  was  given  in  Colorado  Springs  on  a  theatre 
stage  in  a  less  elaborate  manner.  It  had  been  seen  there 
before,  pro\dng  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated. 
Staged  by  the  art  lovers  there,  the  parts  which  were 
most  beautiful  were  consequently,  in  great  measure, 
more  impressive.  For  example  the  carefully  lighted 
procession  with  the  Holy  Grrail,  the  flame-red  chalice, 
the  emblems  of  Our  Lord's  suffering,  and  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  made  the  real  climax.  Similarly 
the  Botticelli  Angels,  in  purest  white,  each  with  a  lighted 
taper,  formed  a  perfect  picture  against  the  cool  blue 
light. 

The  beauty  of  a  pageant  is  its  excuse  for  existing. 
Cities  as  far  distant  as  Philadelphia  have  come  to  Den- 
ver to  learn  more  about  this  field  of  our  art  association 
work.  A  representative  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  went 
to  Boston  and  New  York  especially  to  study  art  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  their  pageants  last  fall.  To  this 
end  another  instructor  of  the  .school  came  to  our  art 
gallery.  His  school  already  has  over  500  Byzantine  and 
Persian  costumes    for  performances. 

Even  the  community  service  has  attempted  to  be 
artistic.  The  Denver  Art  Association  arranged  its 
Valentine  Dance,  a  community  party,  given  in  the  Audi- 
torium. It  planned  the  properties,  costumes,  and  dance 
for  the  "Special  Feature."  Colleges  in  Colorado,  as 
well  as  schools,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  leaned 
noticeably  toward  the  pageant  to  depict  their  stories. 
The  sudden  popularity  of  this  form  of  presentation  it- 
self has  proved  that  art  must  come  in  for  its  share  or  the 
effect  is  soon  tiresome  and  weak.  "The  ignominy  of 
mediocrity"  surely  is  true  of  poorly  staged  pageants! 
Last  year,  however,  the  L^niversity  of  Colorado  held  a 
May  fHe,  a  revue  of  faiiy  stories,  on  the  grassy  campus 
in  the  fresh  green  of  spring.  Only  once  in  two  years 
is  this  fete  given.  Graceful  dances,  colors  as  carefully 
harmonized  and  varied  as  the  rainbow  itself,  a  Gothic 
throne    against    a    luminous    orange    background,    all 
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seemed  to  fit  into  the  natural  setting  of  lawn  stretchin- 
out  before  a  screen  of  hedge  with  stately  trees  above'' 
ihe  years  of  careful  research  and  designing  by  the  art 
department  of  this  college  are  justifi.ed  from  the  iov 
given  to  all  who  saw  that  fete. 


A  National  Program  Of  Industrial  Art 
Education 

by  Charles  A.  Bennett 

Jolm  Galsworthy  has  told  us  that  the  United  States 
of  America  has  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  all 
the  great  nations  for  the  development  of  art :  we  have 
the  most  money;  we  have  the  greatest  market ;  we  have 
the  inherited  talent  of  all  the  races  of  Europe. 

This  statement  was  doubtless  intended  to  apply 
especially  to  the  fine  arts,  but  it  seems  just  now^  to 
have  a  very  special  application  to  the  industrial  arts. 
But  money  and  market  and  talent  of  themselves  are 
not  enough  to  insure  American  leadership  in  industrial 
art.    To  these  there  must  be  added  education. 

It  was  through  education — not  merely  money  and 
market  and  talent — that  the  nations  of  Europe  became 
great  in  industrial  art.  It  was  the  schools  of  design  in 
France  that  enabled  the  French  manufacturers  to  sur- 
prise the  manufacturers  of  England  and  Germany  ^rith 
the  superior  artistic  quality  of  their  products  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exposition  in  London  in  1851.  It  was 
the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
school  that  started  the  great  movement  for  art  education 
in  England  which  bore  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867,  placing  England  in  the  first  rank  of  artistic  na- 
tions. It  was  the  founding  of  many  small  museums  in 
Germany  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  liberal  policy  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  industrial  art  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  added  to  an  aggressive  commer- 
cial policy,  that  forced  Geniian  art  manufactures  into 
tlie  markets  of  the  world  in  winning  competition  with 
those  of  the  best  of  other  nations. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  it  will  have  to  be  through 
a  fonvard-looking,  well-organized,  and  efficient  national 
system  of  industrial  art  education  that  the  United  States 

(84) 
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will  become  the  leader  of  the  great  nations  in  industrial 
art,  if  she  ever  attains  to  such  a  position.  The  present 
is  Americans  first  great  opportunity  to  become  a  great 
art-producing  nation,  but  she  cannot  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  by  sitting  back  and  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  opportunity  unrecognized  or 
unutilized  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  opportunity.  Some 
other  nation  will  recognize  the  opportunity,  welcome  it, 
and  take  advantage  of  it,  and  we  will  continue  to  sell 
raw  materials  at  a  low  price  and  to  buy  them  back  at  a 
great  premium  after  they  have  been  wrought  into  ob- 
jects of  use  and  beauty  by  school-trained  workers  after 
designs  made  by  school-trained  artists  in  the  country 
that  grasped  this  opportunity  which  was  ours  but  of 
which  we  did  not  take  advantage.  Now,  after  the  great 
war,  is  the  psychological  moment  for  America  to  take 
an  important  place  in  the  arena  of  artistic  production, 
even  as  she  took  a  place  of  honor  in  fighting  for  democ- 
racy. 

In  order  to  make  full  use  of  this  opportunity  the 
United  States  must  act  as  a  nation.  A  few  states  or 
cities  or  communities  might  act  independently  with  some 
results,  but  this  would  not  be  sufficient.  What  is  needed 
is  national  action  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
task  and  with  the  results  that  would  come  from  such 
action. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  precedent  for  such  national 
action  in  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act.  The 
principle  of  federal  aid  for  education  has  been  ac- 
cepted. Present  discussions  on  federal  aid  have  to  do 
with  the  ifield  and  the  extent  of  such  act,  not  with  the 
principle  involved.  The  way,  then,  is  clear  for  carrying 
out  a  national  program  of  industrial  art  education,  pro- 
vided its  importance  is  realized. 

If  federal  aid  is  to  be  given  for  this  purpose  it  would 
seem  to  be  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  central  con- 
trolling body  of  educators,  manufacturers,  art  workers, 
and  economists,  who  see  the  problem  as  a  national  one, 
and  have  at  their  disposal  certain  appropriations  of 
money.  Such  a  central  body  might  well  be  a  division 
of  a  National  Department  of  Education,  or  until  such  a 
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department  is  established,  it  might  be  a  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  or  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  It  should  have  close  contact,  also, 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  central  body 
or  board  of  industrial  art  education  should  reach  out 
into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  especially  into  all 
manufacturing  centers,  \vith  its  inspection  force  of  ex- 
perts, its  advice,  and  its  funds,  so  as  to  assist  local 
schools  in  their  efforts  in  the  development  of  instruction 
in  industrial  art,  but  it  should  also  spend  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  effort  and,  at  first,  quite  a  substantial 
sum  of  money,  in  the  development  of  a  national  center 
of  industrial  art  instruction.  This  center  should  con- 
sist of  a  combination  of  productive  factories,  school, 
and  museum  in  order  to  help  elevate  the  standard  of 
artistic  manufacture,  and  to  train  teachers  who  are  to 
w^ork  in  the  various  centers  where  local  or  state  indus- 
trial art  schools  may  be  established.  This  center  of  in- 
struction would  be  to  the  other  schools  and  to  the  in- 
dustries themselves  what  a  graduate  school  now  is  to  a 
college.  It  would  be  a  place  of  research  and  of  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  special  branches  of  art  and  art 
manufacture.  It  would  give  artists  a  higher  type  of 
special  traininii'  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time. 
Like  the  typical  higher  schools  of  industrial  art  in  Eu- 
rope, it  would  give  advanced  training  to  the  artist  of 
demonstrated  ability,  but  unlike  these  institutions,  it 
would  do  this  in  a  school  that  is  also  a  productive  fac- 
tory. This  one  difference  should  be  the  chief  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  National  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  in  the  United  States,  and  this  one  is  be- 
lieved to  be  essential.  The  instruction  must  be  given  in 
connection  with  practical  production,  because  without 
this  contact  the  instruction  is  sure  to  become  either 
too  academic  or  too  unmindful  of  the  material  limita- 
tions of  good  design ;  with  this  contact  kept  vital  through 
actual  experience  in  productive  work  that  is  up-to-date, 
the  further  the  student  is  pushed  in  sound  theory  and 
pure  emotional  or  artistic  expression  the  better.  The 
productive  factory  keeps  the  instruction  within  the 
ran^e  of  the   practical;    it  controls   the  student's  tech- 
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nique  to  that  extent,  but  it  should  not  and  need  not  re- 
strict his  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
has  shown  that  practical  contact  with  production  helps 
in  sound  creative  designing. 

The  factories  of  such  a  school  might  consist  of  one 
for  each  of  the  following  groups  of  art  industries:  (1) 
furniture  making  and  interior  decorating,  (2)  textile 
manufacture,  (3)  pottery  and  tile  making,  (4)  metal 
working,  (5)  printing  and  the  manufacture  of  books. 
Each  of  these  should  be  a  real  factory  turning  out  a 
product  by  the  best  known  methods  with  up-to-date 
machinery  and  by  the  best  hand-skill  methods.  The 
things  manufactured  should  be  of  very  superior  quality ; 
no  inferior  thing  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  school.  The  volume  of  output  would  be  very 
small,  because  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  should 
be  instruction — not  manufacture;  the  goods  turned  out 
would  be  the  by-product  of  the  school,  but  should  al- 
ways be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  design  and 
manufacture.  Prerequisites  for  admission  to  any  given 
line  of  productive  work  would  insure  that  only  workers 
with  considerable  training  or  j^ractical  experience  would 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  more  important  processes 
of  the  production  work. 

With  such  factories  within  its  control,  the  school 
would  train  not  only  designers  and  teachers,  but  also 
foremen,  superintendents,  and  expert  workmen.  The  in- 
struction therefore  in  this  school  would  have  to  be 
given  by  the  best  experts  that  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Only  by  employing  such  experts  could  the  standard  of 
factory  production  in  the  nation  be  elevated  by  the 
school. 

To  supplement  the  regular  staff  of  the  school  it 
ought  to  be  possible,  especially  in  the  dull  season,  if 
there  be  such,  to  obtain,  through  cooperation  with  manu- 
facturers, a  few  selected  men  from  the  factories  to  ren- 
der special  service  for  brief  periods.  If  the  school  is 
kept  up  to  the  highest  standard  this  temporary  loaning 
of  experts  w^ould  benefit  the  manufacturers  as  well  as 
the  school,  because  they  would  carry  home  ideas  from 
the  school  as  well  as  bring  ideas  to  the  school.    To  such 
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a  school  a  manufacturer  might  profitably  send  his 
designers  or  his  foremen  to  get  the  latest  and  soundest 
ideas,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  leaders  in  his  craft. 
To  such  a  school  the  young,  ambitious  worker  would 
go  on  his  owm  account  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
job  higher  up.  To  such  a  school  would  go  teachers  in 
technical  high  schools,  industrial  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  universities.  They  would  gladly  devote  a  few 
months,  or  a  year,  or  even  more,  to  intensive  work  in 
one  special  field  of  art  industry  in  order  to  go  back  to 
their  schools  and  give  a  higher  type  of  instruction. 
There  is  today  a.  very  great  need  of  just  such  a  kind  of 
teacher-training.  There  are  now  many  places  to  get  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  pedagogy,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  in  any  school  in  this  country  the  higher  industrial 
art  instruction  that  is  needed  and  is  being  sought  by 
progressive  teachers.  But  the  instruction  must  be  prac- 
tical or  it  will  not  meet  the  demand.  It  must  give  the 
student  skill  and  power  to  apply  art  to  industrial  pro- 
duction, not  merely  to  design  in  general,  or  to  draw 
well,  or  to  paint  well,  or  to  model  well  from  the  aca- 
demic standpoint. 

Making  use  of  a  productive  factory^  as  part  of  a 
school  equipment  is  not  a  new  idea,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  widely  applied,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  past 
not  wisely  applied ;  but  for  certain  phases  of  industrial 
training  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  best  examples  of  a  productive  shop  in  a  school 
— but  in  the  field  of  machine  construction — is  the  Wash- 
burn Shops  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  During  the  past  few  years  these 
shops  have  done  a  business  of  $125,000  a  year.  Pro- 
fessor A¥illiam  W.  Bird,  director  of  these  shops,  has 
given  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  shops  in 
giving  greater  value  to  the  training  of  the  engineers  who 
go  out  from  this  school.  As  proof  of  this  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  students  go  directly  from  the  Institute  to 
commercial  positions  without  shock. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  an  art  craft  is  the  pottery  connected  A\'ith 
the  II.  Sophie  Newcomb  College  of  New  Orleans,  where 
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a  business  of  about  $10,000  a  year  is  carried  on,  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  production  in  jewelry,  bookbinding, 
embroidery,  and  other  minor  crafts  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars  more.  Professor  Ellsworth  Wood- 
ward, the  director,  stated  some  time  ago  that  the  enter- 
prise had  "passed  through  the  experimental  stage  suc- 
cessfully, and  established  a  reputation  throughout  the 
coimtry. ' '  He  believed  the  scheme  to  be  capable  of  much 
further  development. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  productive  factories  as  part 
of  school  equipments  should  be  entirely  self-supporting, 
though  under  favorable  conditions  this  has  sometimes 
been  true,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wjashbum  Shops  dur- 
ing favorable  years :  but  it  is  conservatively  claimed  that 
the  products  of  such  factories  may  easily  fetch  more 
than  the  cost  of  materials  used,  thus  bring-ing  the  cost 
of  instruction  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  lower  than 
instruction  in  science  laboratory  subjects. 

It  would  seem  to  be  evident,  then,  that  aside  from 
cost  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  salaries  of  instructors, 
the  factories  in  the  proposed  National  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art  would  readily  maintain  themselves;  yet  this 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  because  the  value  of  such 
a  school  to  the  nation  would  be  in  the  large  results  in 
the  superior  knowledge,  skill,  and  efficiency  of  the  men 
and  women  it  turned  out,  not  in  the  money  value  of  the 
small  material  output  of  its  factories.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  these  products  should  be  looked  upon  merely 
as  salvage  on  material  used  for  a  higher  purpose. 

While  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  National  School 
of  Industrial  Art  should  be  its  productive  factories,  it 
should  be  provided  with  a  museum  of  industrial  art 
products  from  all  the  industrial  art  centers  of  the  world, 
and  a  very  comprehensive  working  library  of  indus- 
trial art  books,  prints,  original  drawings,  photographs, 
etc.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  studios  and 
lecture  rooms,  also  classrooms  convenient  to  all  the 
shops  and  workrooms  of  the  factories.  Laboratories  and 
private  studios  should  be  provided  for  special  research 
and  experimental  work.    In  fact,  the  school  should  have 
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all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  institution  of  higiier  learn- 
ing in  addition  to  its  special  feature — the  factories. 

The  curricula  of  the  school  should  be  so  organized 
as  completely  to  unify  theoiy  and  practice — not  merely 
to  balance  them.  In  like  manner  the  buildings  should 
be  so  planned  as  to  facilitate  in  the  highest  degree  pos- 
sible this  unification,  and  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  great  aim  of  the  school  is  the  training 
of  efficient,  practical  experts  for  the  industries  and  for 
the  schools  in  order  that  the  art  standard  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  nation  may  be  raised  in  harmony  with  the 
developing  taste  and  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  large  program  compared 
with  what  we  now  have  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
not  over-large  in  com}3arison  with  what  some  European 
nations  have  done;  and  if  it  were  once  accomplished 
and  the  results  were  to  become  evident  the  wonder 
would  be  that  it  had  not  been  done  before.  The  great 
war  has  taught  us  that  we  can  do  things  on  a  large 
scale  if  we  uill,  and  that  we  must  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  place  industrially  among  the  nations.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  war  seems  to  have  brought  to  us  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education — not  only  the  general 
education  of  our  elementary  schools,  our  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  but  also  of  the  special  education  that  fits 
a  man  or  a  woman  for  adequate  self-support,  and  pro- 
vides the  nation  with  experts  on  whom  it  can  call  in 
time  of  need.  We  have  come  to  see  as  never  before  that 
a  man  educated  for  productive  industry  is  a  national 
asset  and  that  the  number  of  such  men  must  be  increased. 
While  we  are  going  forward  in  the  training  of  men  to 
maintain  the  mechanical  side  of  industry,  let  us  not  for- 
get to  train  men  for  the  artistic  side  also.  More  and 
more  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  appearance  of  a  prod- 
uct of  manufacture  is  a  large  factor  in  its  sale.  Mer- 
chants realize  that  it  is  very  often  the  attractive  con- 
tainer that  sells  the  goods.  Little  by  little  our  schools 
are  educating  in  taste,  and  each  generation  of  consumers 
demands  more  artistic  goods  to  purchase.  If,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  manufacturers  and  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  undesirable  to  see  foreign-made  goods  pre- 
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ferred  above  American  in  our  own  markets,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  our  industrial  art  education  leads  instead 
of  follows  that  of  foreign  nations.  Just  now  is  America'a 
opportunity  in  this  field. 

After  all  knowai  science  has  been  made  available  to 
every  industry  throug'h  our  technical  and  vocational 
schools,  after  the  best  knowledge  of  economics  and  ad- 
ministrative science  has  been  diffused  through  the 
schools  and  utilized  in  the  industries,  after  the  most 
efficient  macliines  in  the  world  have  been  installed  in  our 
industrial  plants,  after  all  these  have  been  accomplished, 
we  shall  still  lack  the  highest,  the  most  vital  element  in 
industrial  production  if  we  omit  art.  It  is  essential, 
then,  that  to  our  system  of  mechanical  training  there  be 
added  effective  practical  training  in  industrial  art,  and 
the  capstone  of  the  entire  system  should  be  a  great 
National  School  of  Industrial  Art. 


A  Portrait  Of  The   Princesse  De  Lamballe 

by  JoHX    Shapley 

Among  engraved  portraits  of  eighteenth  century 
women  those  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  nearly  equal 
in  popularity  those  of  her  unfortunate  queen,  Marie- 
Antoinette.  Although  there  are  engi-avings  of  her  dur- 
ing her  later  more  stirring  years,  it  is  especially  a  j^outh- 
ful  portrait  which  has  captivated  the  imaginations  of 
men  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  1).  This  it  is  which  with  the  slight 
variations  due  to  reengraving  appears  over  and  over 
again  in  the  books  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  princess — 
and  such  books  are  legion.  No  other  portrait  has  seemed 
so  well  to  express  the  charming  personality  of  her  who 
for  loyalty  to  the  cjueen  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
revolution   of  1792. 

In  France  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  abun- 
dance of  paintings  which  should  have  immortalized  the 
fairness  of  this  flower  of  the  court,  Marie-Therese- 
Louise  de  Savoie-Carigiian,  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  and 
when  the  French  press  began  once  more  to  idolize  the 
heroines  of  the  ancien  regime  it  was  to  the  engravings 
that  they  must  turn  for  illustration  of  the  beauty  that 
had  been.  Indeed,  the  great  loss  in  the  matter  of 
painted  portraits  is  but  emphasized  by  the  poor  few 
that  remain.  The  Musee  Conde  at  Chantilly  possesses  a 
certain  unattractive  sketch  of  a  callow  girl  (PL  VIII, 
fig.  2)  without  anv  of  the  fascination  of  the  engraved 
])ortrait.  At  Versailles,  where  the  bright  career  of  the 
princess  reached  its  apogee,  there  are  three  pictures  to 
be  seen — or  rather  found,  for  two  do  not  merit  exhibition 
and  are  not  hung.  (For  access  to  the  pictures  in  storage 
and  for  help  and  guidance  in  this  complicated  problem 
of  eighteenth  century  iconography,  M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac, 
the  master  of  the  subject,  must  be  thanked.)  The  one 
portrait  which  is  exhibited  at  Versailles  is  anonymous 
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but  is  held  to  be  certainly  a  representation  of  the  prin- 
cess (PL  VIII,  fig.  3).  For  some  reason,  however,  it 
has  not  struck  the  fancy  of  the  wielders  of  the  burin, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  popularly  known,  in  spite  of 
its  location,  as  is  the  ubiquitous  engraving,  which  it  re- 
sembles sufficiently  in  physiognomy  and  carriage  thougli 
the  pose  and  costume  differ.  The  two  portraits 
in  storage  at  Versailles  are  insignificant  works  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  was  fabricated,  using  the 
youthful  engraved  portrait  as  a  basis,  by  L.  E.  Rioult 
(born  1780')  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe;  it  deserves 
no  attention  w^hatever.  The  other  is  a  family  group  en- 
titled La  Tasse  de  Chocolat  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  4).  The  paint- 
ing is  but  a  wooden  copy  after  a  picture  by  Carl  Vanloo 
belonging  to  the  Orleans  family  and  it  presents  the  like- 
nesses of  five  members  of  the  family  of  the  Due  de 
Penthie\a'e :  the  duke  himself,  his  son,  daughter-in-law, 
daughter,  and  mother.  The  mother  was  dead  before  the 
daughter-in-law,  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  came  to 
France  to  enter  the  family  circle,  but  though  her  por- 
trait is  posthumous  she  seems  scarcely  more  lifeless  than 
her  companions  in  the  picture.  Even  the  princess,  de- 
spite a  feigned  physical  animation  as  she  holds  up  the 
cup  of  chocolate  with  one  hand  and  reaches  down  to  the 
dog  with  the  other,  is  as  lacking  in  spirit  as  the  rest. 
Little  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  portraiture,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  engraved  portrait,  without, 
however,  the  slightest  possibility  that  the  latter  goes 
back  to  Vanloo 's  picture. 

Outside  of  France  it  is  ob^^ously  more  difficult  to 
know  what  portraits  may  be  preserved.  There  is  one  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Turin.  Since  it  still  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Savoie-Carignan — Mme.  de  Lamballe 's  own 
family  has  now  become  the  reigning  house  of  Italy — it 
has  a  straight  pedigree;  but  it  is  not  of  the  pose  and 
costume  of  the  engraving. 

There  is  yet  another  painting  of  the  princess,  the 
one  which  has  provoked  this  paper,  in  the  Bro\vn  Univer- 
sity  collection,  to  which  it  came  with  the  Harris  bequest. 
It    agrees  with    the    engraving.      The  picture  is  small 
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(8  X  5%  inches),  in  oil,  on  panel.  The  artist's  signature, 
executed  with  the  same  dash  and  color  as  the  feathery 
dress,  is  unobtrusively  written  vertically  along  the  edge 
of  the  dress  toward  the  lower  left  hand  corner:  '^A 
Kauffman"  (PI.  VII). 

The  bust  of  the  princess  is  turned  in  three-quarters 
view  to  the  left ;  the  head  is  turned  sUghtly  to  the  right. 
Her  blonde  hair  is  dressed  in  the  high  fashion  of  the 
day  with  curls  at  the  sides.  She  wears  a  small  hat  deco- 
rated with  foliage  and  pink  roses.  Her  yello^vish  dress, 
cut  low  at  the  neck,  which  displays  a  string  of  pearls, 
is  trimmed  with  rufSes  of  lace  and  a  blue  bow  of  ribbon. 
Mme.  de  Lamballe  sat  to  other  artists,  among  them 
Fragonard  and  Mme.  Vigee  LeBrun.  But  it  is  the  type 
found  in  this  painting  and  in  the  corresponding  en- 
graving that  accords  best  with  what  we  know  of  her 
gentle  devoted  character.  The  oval  face,  narrow  and 
rounded  forehead,  long  nose,  small  eyes,  sensitively  half 
open  lips,  cylindrical  neck,  and  sloping  shoulders  are 
like  the  corresponding  features  in  the  Turin  portrait 
and  not  very  unlike  those  in  the  Chantilly  and  Versailles 
pictures.  The  pictures  agree  in  giving  the  princess 
light  eyes  while  in  the  particular  engraving  which  I 
am  reproducing  (PL  VIII,  fig.  1)  they  appear  to  be 
dark.  In  this  respect  as  weU  as  in  some  details  of  cos- 
tume closer  correspondence  could  be  found  in  other 
editions  of  the  engraving. 

In  view  of  such  an  infinitesimal  variation  between 
the  painting  and  the  engraving  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  tw^o  should  not  be  connected.  Yet  there  is  a  doubt  on 
this  point  raised  by  the  legend  that  accompanies  two  edi- 
tions of  the  engraved  portrait.  The  engraving  in  De 
Bourbon  Conti's  Les  Bourhons  Martyrs  (Paris,  1821) 
has  the  signature,  Drouais  pere  pinxit — Bt/  Roger  scidp- 
sit  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  1).  The  one,  reversed,  used  as  the 
second  frontispiece  in  an  1826  publication  of  Mme.  de 
Lamballe 's  memoirs  of  the  royal  family  of  France  bears 
the  legend  Pla  Dantel  sc.  d'apres  Drouais — By  Roger 
Direxit.  No  such  picture  by  Drouais  is  recorded  and 
we  may  assume  that  Roger  is  in  both  cases  responsible 
for  the  ascription   to   Drouais.     The   second  volume  of 
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the  same  memoirs  has   another   engraving  of  our  por^ 
trait,  not  reversed,  with  only  the  legend  Bosselman  sc; 
and  with  the   omission  of  Roger's   name  goes  that   ot 
the  artist  by  whom  he  had  supposed  the  portrait  to  be. 
But  that   the   ascription  to  Drouais   was  not  made   by 
transcribing  an  artist's  signature  is  shown  by  the  dif- 
fering versions  of  the  name  on  the  two  engravings  and 
further  by  the   fact   that  not  one  of  the  three  painter 
members  of  the  Drouais  family  signed  himself  Drouais 
pere.     The  three  generations  of  the  family  were  Hubert 
Drouais   (1699-1767),    Fran^-ois-Hubert    Drouais    (1727- 
1775),   and    Jean-Geraiain    Drouais    (1763-1788).     The 
second    signed    himself    during;    his   father's    lifetime 
Drouais  fils.    One  would   expect  it  to  be  to  distinguish 
the  first  that  Roger  added  the  designation  pere.     But 
this  elder  Drouais  could  not  have  painted  the  princess, 
since  he  died  less  than  a  week  after  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
to  which  she  came  from  Turin  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
Freiich  prince.     (The  princess  reached  Paris  February 
3,  1767.    It  was  not  until  four  days  later  that  she  was 
presented  at   court.      Meanwhile,    February    6,    Hubert 
Drouais  suffered  a  final   stroke  of  paralysis,  and    Feb- 
ruaiy  9  he  died.)     That  the  second  Drouais  may  have 
painted  her  is  much  more  likely,  in  fact  the  portrait  ex- 
hibited at  Versailles  might  be  by  him,   for  he  was  the 
popular  court  painter    during  the  early  years    of  her 
prominence  at  court.     Even  so,  that  would  not  justify 
the  engraver's  ascription,  for  the  third  Drouais   (whose 
career  was  too  short  to  achieve  court  distinction  or  to 
reflect  lustre  on  father  and  grandfather  and  of  whom 
Roger  may   very   easily  have   been   ignorant)  was  but 
twelve  when  his  father,  Drouais  fils,  died,  without,  there- 
fore, ever  becoming  known  in  turn  as  a  second  Drouais 
pere.     Further,   the   Brown  University   panel  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  smooth,  academic  style   of   Drouais. 
And  to  suppose  that  Kautfman  signed  as  if  original  her 
copy  of  another  artist's  work  is  impossible,  considering 
her  independent  popularity  precisely  as  a  portrait  paint- 
er. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  engravings  we  knoAV 
of  the   portrait   were  made    directly  from  the  original 
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paintinji:  by  Kauffman;  since  the  earlier  Roger  engrav- 
ing mentioned  above  is  not  reversed,  as  an  engraving 
from  a  painting  normally  was  at  that  time,  it  had  pre- 
sumably another  engraving  that  was  reversed  as  its 
basis;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  later  (1826)  en- 
graving which  was  directed  by  Roger  and  doubtless  re- 
copied  from  his  earlier  engraving  is,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed, reversed  again.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the 
engraved  portrait  originated  from  the  particular  panel 
at  Brown  University,  for  the  "divine"  Angelica,  like 
other  artists,  sometimes  had  to  make  replicas  of  her 
portraits,  and  the  modest  dimensions  of  this  panel  sug- 
gest that  it  may  be  either  a  reduced  replica  of,  or  a 
small  study  for,  a  large  portrait,  which  may  yet  turn 
up  in  some  British  collection. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  which, 
although  strictly  speaking  apocryphal,  are  based  on  au- 
thentic material,  and  are,  therefore,  a  fundamental  his- 
torical source,  we  find  neither  mention  of  Angelica 
Kautfman  nor  definite  reference  to  any  visit  in  England 
during  the  artist's  residence  there  (1766-1781).  But 
only  two  years  later,  in  1783,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
flux of  English  into  France,  we  read  (page  223  in  the 
J  895  edition ) :  "  Among  the  queen 's  favorites  .  .  . 
was  the  good  Lady  Spencer,  with  whom  I  became  most  in- 
timately acquainted  when  I  first  went  to  England;  and 
from  whom,  as  well  as  from  her  two  charming  daughters, 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Duncannon,  since 
Lady  Besborough  [Sic:  Frederick  Ponsonby,  Viscount 
Duncannon,  did  not  become  third  Earl  of  Bessborough 
till  1793.],  I  received  the  greatest  marks  of  cordial 
ho,spitality.  Li  consequence,  when  her  ladyship  came 
to  France,  I  hastened  to  present  her  to  the  queen.'' 
The  expression,  "when  I  first  went,"  indicates  long  or 
repeated  sojourning  across  the  channel.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, then,  the  princess  visited  England  while  Kauffman 
was  there.  Lady  Spencer  and  her  daughters  were,  as  is 
well  kno^vn,  among  the  most  enthusiastic  patronesses  of 
the  artist.  Further,  the  age  of  the  sitter  agrees  with 
this  period.  Born  in  3  749,  she  was  thirty-two  before  the 
artist  left  England.      Later    portraits    show  her  stout, 
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almost  coarse.  In  the  Bro^vn  University  picture  the 
technique  is  precisely  that  of  Kauffman's  English  pe- 
riod, and  closest  counterparts  are  found  in  the  portraits 
of  the  daughters  of  Lady  Spencer  just  mentioned.  Our 
painting  reveals  the  familiar  stamp  of  Kauffman's 
pecuHarities  of  brushwork  and  color.  The  quite  modern 
manner  of  painting  with  separate  dashes  of  almost  pure 
colors,  the  courtly  pose,  the  soft  treatment  of  drapery, 
and  the  suggestive  indication  of  details  are  the  charac- 
teristics that  have  made  her  sliglit  portrait  sketches, 
though  turned  off  hastily  as  pot-boilers,  more  to  the 
modern  taste  than  her  bloodless  ambitious  undertakings. 


REVIEWS 

The  Lewes  House  Collection  of  Anciewt  Gems.     By  J.  D.  Beazlby. 
Pp.  xii,  124.     6  figs.,  12  pis.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1920. 

This  sumptuous  catalogue  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  remarkable  collection  which  it  enumerates.  W"ie 
have  not  for  a  long  time  had  in  our  hands  such  a  hand- 
some piece  of  book-making.  The  print  is  large  and  clear, 
the  paper  of  the  liighest  quality,  and  the  margins  broad 
and  generous.  The  plates,  taken  from  photographs,  are, 
as  a  rule,  excellent.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  pub- 
lished in  the  first  eight  plates,  while  the  next  two  are 
devoted  to  enlargements  of  the  more  important  speci- 
mens. The  last  two  plates,  numbered  A  and  B,  give 
]ihotographs  of  gems  in  other  collections,  or  in  museums, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the   text. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  owner  of  the  collection,  Mr.  E. 
P.  Warren,  could  have  secured  a  better  man  to  make 
this  catalogue  than  Mr.  Beazley.  This  brilliant  yomig 
scholar,  who  has  made  for  himself  an  international  repu- 
tation as  an  expert  on  Attic  red-figured  vases,  brings 
to  this  task  the  same  acute  perception  that  he  shows  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  best  known.  The  text  is  well 
written,  and  makes  interesting  reading.  For  the  Meso- 
potamian  gems,  of  which  there  are  two,  he  enjoyed  the 
collaboration  of  the  late  Dr.  L.  W.  King,  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Langdon,  the  latter  of  whom  is  well  known  in  America 
as  the  former  curator  of  the  Babylonian  Section  of  the 
University  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  The  collaboration 
of  these  two  men  ensures  the  scholarly  treatment  of  that 
part  of  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Beazley  divides  the  collection  into  the  following 
groups,  with  which  no  fault  can  be  found :  Cretan  and 
Mycenaean  (nos.  1-5),  Mesopotamian  (nos.  6,  7),  Persian 
(no.  8),  Phoenician  and  Graeco-Phoenician  (nos.  9-13bis), 
Greek  Archaic  (nos.   14-35bis),  Etruscan  Archaic  (nos. 
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35ter-46),  Greek  Free  Style  (nos.  47-85^),  Etruscan  Free 
Style  and  Italiote  (nos.  86-92),  Greek  Hellenistic  (nos. 
93-104),  Graeco-Eoman  (nos.  105-125),  Renaissance  (no. 
126),  Cameos  (nos.  127-133),  and  a  Supplement  (nos.  134, 
135).  This  grouping  is  admirable,  and  tlie  specimens 
are  correctly  assigned. 

The  importance  of  this  collection  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  fifty-four  of  them,  or  over  one 
third  of  the  Avhole  number,  were  published  in  the  monu- 
mental work  of  Furtwangler,  "  Antike  Gemmen, "  either 
before  being  acquired  by  Mr.  Warren,  or  as  in  his  col- 
lection. Mr.  Warren  also  exhibited,  as  the  catalogue 
reveals,  no  less  than  sixty-seven,  or  not  quite  one-half 
of  the  whole,  at  the  famous  exhibition  of  ancient  art  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1904.  Many  gems, 
whose  location  was  unknowm,  and  which  had  been  con- 
sidered ''lost"  have  turned  up  in  this  collection.  These 
indications  show  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  assemblage 
of  ancient  gems  of  the  first  importance.  In  addition, 
nine  examples  bear  the  signature  of  their  artists,  the 
hst  of  signatures  including  representatives  of  the  work 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  gemcutters  known 
to  us.  The  list  includes  no.  24,  signed  by  Onesimos; 
no.  28,  by  Epimenes ;  no.  50,  by  Dexamenos ;  no.  95,  by 
Lycomedes;  no.  102,  by  Gelon ;  no.  114,  by  Gains ;  no. 
115,  by  Hyperechios ;  no.  128,  by  Protarchos ;  and  no. 
135,  by  Dioscourides. 

It  is  in  his  discussion  of  the  signed  gems  that  Mr. 
Beazley  is  at  his  best.  Here  we  find  him,  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  collections  of  gems  in  museums  and  in  pri- 
vate bauds,  which  is  shoAvn  to  be  almost  as  wide  as  his 
knowledge  of  the  collections  of  vases,  at  work  attributing 
unsigned  examples  to  their  artists.  But  one  has  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Beazley  is  not  treading  on  ground  quite 
so  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  the  vases.  He  discovers  no 
new  ''masters"  but  confines  his  attributions  to  workers 
whose  names  are  known,  and  even  then  proceeds  along, 
very-  conser\-ative  lines.  A  good  example  of  this  is  his 
treatment  of  the  artist  Dexamenos,  under  no.  50.  He 
does,  however,  cite  illuminating  parallels  of  designs  on 
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gems  with  those  on  coins  or  vases,  and  here  his  unequal- 
led knowledge  of  the  museums  is  shown,  as  far  as  vases 
are    concerned. 

The  important  examples  are  described  with  a  grati- 
fying abundance  of  detail,  and  no  specimen  is  neglected ; 
in  each  case  an  adequate  account  is  given.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  the  plates  at  the  back,  there 
being  only  a  few  which  for  verj'-  good  reasons  are  ex- 
cluded. 

The  Ifinal  impression  given  by  this  workmanlike  cata- 
logue is  of  the  tremendous  excellence  and  value  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Mr.  Warren  has  brought  together  the  finest  private  col- 
lection of  ancient  gems  ever  assembled  by  one  man. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  museums  than  can  boast  such  a 
splendid  collection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be 
dispersed,  but  will  pass  in  its  entirety  into  the  hands  of  a 
museum.  In  that  case,  would  that  that  museum  might  be 
in  this  country!  Such  an  acquisition  would  put  it  on 
the  map,  as  having  an  exhibition  of  gems,  the  only  pos- 
sible rival  of  which  would  be  the  British  Museum — and 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  that  has  as  good  a  showing. 

Stephen  Bleecker  Luce. 


NOTES 

THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  ART  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
the  committee  on  time  and  place  has  decided  to  hold  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association 
of  America  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  24,  25, 
and  26,  1921.  Preparations  for  a  large  attendance  are 
already  under  way.  A  number  of  interesting  speakers  are 
assured,  and  provision  is  being  made  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  members  and  guests  of  the  Association.  The 
local  committee  on  arrangements  is  at  work  on  its  part 
of  the  program,  and  it  is  expected  that  access  to  im- 
portant art  collections  in  Washington  and  vicinity  will 
be  secured.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  generously 
placed  all  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 
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Dynamic  Symmetry — A  Criticism 

By  Edwin   M.  Blake 

Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  of  Boston  and  New  York  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  propor- 
tions found,  on  the  one  liand,  in  the  artistic  designs  of  the 
early  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other,  in  plant 
foi-ms  and  in  tlie  liunian  skeleton.  The  proportions  thus 
obtained,  with  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Hambidge  finds  belong 
to  one  of  three  systems  according  as  they  depend  on  the 
square  root  of  two,  of  three,  or  of  five.  The  human  skeleton 
and  most  Greek  vases  and  other  objects  of  art  of  the  best 
period  are  designed  according  to  the  root-five  system. 
These  three  root  systems,  especially  tlie  latter,  are  con- 
ceived to  be  expressive  of  life,  growth,  and  vitality  and 
accordingly  the  term  "'dynamic  symmetry''  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them.  During  the  decadence  of  Greek  art  the 
principles  and  methods  of  dynamic  symmetry  were  lost, 
and  hence  much  to  the  detriment  of  art  were  not  used 
during  the  Roman  period,  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  since,  until 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Hambidge  led  to  their  rediscovery.  Art 
since  the  Greeks,  it  is  maintained,  is  characterized  by  hav- 
ing "static  symmetry,"'  tlie  dimensions  being  commensu- 
rable one  to  another,  and  thereby  lacks  the  vitality  and 
subtlety  of  form  which  the  earlier  art  possessefl. 

Dynamic  symmetry  lias  been  made  known  to  tlie  public 
by  various  lectures  before  art  societies,  and  at  museums 
and  universities  both  here  and  abroad,  also  through  The 
Diagonaf,  a  monthly  magazine  of  which  Mr.  Hambidge  is 
editor,  and  his  monograph:  Dynamic  Si/minetry:  The 
Greek  Yase?  In  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations  the 
author  has  received  encouragement  and  material  assist- 
ance from  two  of  our  leading  universities  and  from  two 
of  our  largest  art  museums.  The  program  for  developing 
the  subject  looks  not  alone  to  the  past.    If  the  Greeks  could 

'   Published  by  the  Yale  University   Press,  beginning   November   191  tt. 

References  to  volume  I  of  this  vi?ill  be  abbreviated:  "D". 
-  Yale  University  Press,  1920.   Abbreviated  for  reference:  "G.  V." 
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apph'  dynamic  symmetry  to  design  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess, may  not  we,  now  that  its  methods  are  again  available, 
introdnce  into  art  those  snl)tleties  of  proportion,  those 
vitalizing  forms,  which,  we  are  told,  have  so  long  been 
absent?  To  this  end  lectures  have  been  given  to  classes 
of  designers  in  Xew  York  and  Boston,  and  as  a  conse- 
(juence  one  of  New  York's  leading  jewelers  is  advertising- 
silverware  made  according  to  the  method,  and  an  art  school 
is  using  it  in  figure  composition.  In  The  Diagonal  are  to 
be  found  letters  of  commendation  and  appreciative  re- 
views of  dynamic  symmetry  attesting  to  the  enthusiasm 
whicli  it  has  aroused  in  many  quarters. 

Your  reviewer  has  three  times  heard  Mr.  Hambidge 
lecture,  has  conversed  with  him  and  some  of  his  co-workers, 
has  read  the  magazine  and  the  monograph  with  consider- 
able care,  and  in  addition  has  made  independent  studies 
of  systems  of  rectangles,  and  of  individual  rectangles  pos- 
sessing special  properties — all  of  which  has  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  dy- 
namic symmetry  has  been  received,  there  is  little  ground 
to  support  the  claims  made  for  it.  It  is  veiy  doubtful 
whether  the  Greeks  ever  used  dynamic  symmetry,  and 
\A  hetlier  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  it  is  now 
possible  by  measurement  to  prove  either  that  they  did  or 
did  not,  or  to  differentiate  static  from  dynamic.  There  is 
more  than  a  doubt  that  dynamic  S3"mmetry,  in  its  appli- 
cations to  design,  introduces  anything  of  aesthetic  value ; 
nor  is  it  possible,  we  believe,  to  substantiate  a  distinct  dif- 
ference of  artistic  (piality  and  superiority  on  the  basis 
of  the  systems  of  rectangles  involved.  The  author's  at- 
tempt to  support  his  conclusions  by  measurement  of  a 
human  skeleton  virtually  assumes  what  it  is  proposed  to 
l)rove. 

The  Hambidge  writings  are  more  difficult  reading 
lliaii  their  subject  matter  warrants.  There  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  clearly  stated  definitions  of  concepts  and 
terms.  From  the  description  of  a  figure  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  order  of  constructing  the  several 
lines  and  to  separate  what  is  assumed  from  what  is  to 
be  shown ;  conclusions  are  reached  for  which  tliere  is  no 
justification  in  the  argument  and  out  of  several  solutions, 
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one  alone  may  be  selected.^  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
in  The  Dkigona],  the  dimensions  of  the  vases  and  other  ob- 
jects analyzed  are  never  given,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  closely  the  diagrams  given  fit  the  orig- 
inals, nor  is  there  any  discussion  of  the  probable  discrep- 
ancies between  the  ideal  design  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of 
its  Greek  creator,  and  the  finished  vase  as  it  noAv  stands. 
Sweeping  claims  are  made  for  the  artistic  excellence  which 
has  and  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  dynamic  symmetry 
but  not  a  word  from  modern  psychology  nor  an  experiment 
in  support  of  them. 

Analysis  bi/  ^^ijstenis  of  Rectangles. 
AVe  will  now  briefly  go  over  the  Hambidge  procedure 
in  analyzing  designs  and  state  the  claims  nmde  for  it.  The 
shape  of  any  rectangle  may  be  expressed  by  stating  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  one  of  its  longer  sides  by 
a  shorter,  the  resulting  ratio  being  greater  than  one;  or 
by  dividing  a  shorter  by  a  longer  giving  a  ratio  less  than 
one.  The  product  of  the  two  ratios  is  unity.  Both  ratios 
of  the  square  have  the  value  one.  Rectangles  differing  in 
size  but  having  equal  ratios  are  similar,  and  a  well  knoAvn 
construction  enables  one  to  draw  a  rectangle,  similar  to 
a  given  one,  whose  longer  or  shorter  sides  shall  have  ;> 
prescribed  length.  The  lengths  of  the  two  diagonals  of 
any  rectangle  are  equal,  each  being  tlie  sijuare  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  two  adjacent  sides.  The  diagonal 
of  a  square  whose  side  is  unity  has  length  V-.  i^^d  if  a 
rectangle  be  constructed  by  taking  for  adjacent  si(b^s  the 
side  of  a  square  and  its  diagonal,  its  ratio  will  be  \/-- 
This  is  called  a  "root-two  rectangle."  The  shorter  side  of 
tills  rectangle  and  its  diagonal,  if  used  to  construct  a  sec- 
ond rectangle,  give  the  "root-three  rectangle."  The  diag- 
onal of  the  rectangle  formed  by  placing  two  squares  side 
by  side  has  length  Vo,  and  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are 
unity  and  V^  is  the  "root-five  rectangle."  The  "root-five 
system  of  rectangles,"  the  principal  one  used  in  dynamic 
symmetry,  consists,  as  built  up  by  our  author,  of  the  sciuare, 
the  "rectangle  of  the  whirling  scjuares"  ((1.  V.  pp.  IT,  18), 
certain  rectangles  defined  hj  special  constructions  (G.  V. 
pp.  20-22,  30-39),  and  combinations  of  these.     By  these 

1  See  review  by  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  The  Nation,  September  18,  1920,  Vol.  CXI.  pp. 
326-327. 
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means  a  variet}'  of  related  rectangles  is  obtained  and  the 
number  may  be  added  to,  as  required,  by  building  up  oth- 
ers from  those  already  on  hand.  The  root-two  and  root- 
three  systems  are  similarly  obtained  though  these  have 
received  less  attention. 

The  Hambidge  pi-ocednre  for  the  analysis  of  a  Greek 
vase  design,  after  a  careful  drawing  of  a  side  view  (as 
Fig  1.  See  1).  ])p.  110-117)  has  been  made,  consists  of 
two  ste|)s. 

I. — The  determination  of  the  enclosing  rectangle.  The 
width  of  the  kylix  including  handles  divided  by  the  height 
gives  the  ratio  3.115.  A  rectangle  of  the  root-five  system, 
already  on  hand,  has  the  ratio  3.118.  This  is  assumed  to 
be  the  rectangle  used  by  the  designer,  and  is  taken  for 
the  enclosing  i-eetaiigle  KW,  Fig  1.  U'ere  no  rectangle 
on  hand  having  a  ratio  near  timt  of  the  vase,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  build  it  up  in  one  of  the  three  systems. 

II. — Analysis  Avithin  the  enclosing  rectangle  to  locate 
details  of  the  design.  The  processes  involved  are  of  two 
ty]»es. 

A. — The  subdivision  of  the  enclosing  rectangle  into 
lesser  rectangles  which  exactly  till  it.  Thus  for  the  kjdix. 
Fig.  1.  the  width  of  the  bowl  divided  by  the  total  height 
gives  tlie  ratio  LM751,  and  it  is  assumed  the  rectangle 
whose  ratio  is  lMT2  was  used  by  the  designer.  This  is  the 
rectangle  AB.  In  like  manner  AC  consists  of  four  squares, 
and  the  vertical  sides  of  tliese  are  ])rolonged  downward  to 
t  he  l)ase  of  the  figure. 

1>. — Tile  location  of  fuithei-  «h'tails  by  the  drawing  of 
diagonals.  Thns  in  Fig.  1  the  diagonal  AP  intersects  VC 
at  I)  and  the  ])erpendicnlar  through  this  determines  the 
width  of  the  foot.  In  other  cases  the  detail  may  be  located 
l»y  drawing  n  hori/^ontal  or  vertical  line  through  the  point 
of  intei'seclion  of  two  diagonaj.s  ((1.  A'.  Fig.  13,  p.  52). 

Tlie  various  statements  witii  reference  to  what  analy- 
s<'s  of  this  kind  show  may  conveniently  be  groH])ed  nn(Un- 
I'onr  chiims. 

I'irst  Claim.  The  designers  of  these  objects  niidei'- 
slood  tlie  systems  oC  root  rectangles  and  ns{Ml  them  in  lay- 
ing out  their  designs — the  diagrams  shown  ai'(^  the  actual 
l>rocedure  followed  by  the  designer. 

••This  .symmetry  is  identical  witii  that  used  by  (Jreek 
iiiaslcfs   ill   almost    ail   the  art    ])rodnce(l   during  the  great 
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classical  period"  (D.  p.  1).  "At  some  time  diiriiiii  the 
sixth  or  seventli  centiiiT  15.  i\  the  (Jreeks  obtained  from 
Egypt  knowledge  of  this  manner  of  correlating  elements 
of  design.  In  their  hands  it  was  highl}^  perfected  as  a 
practical  geometry,  and  for  about  three  hundred  years  it 
provided  the  basic  principle  of  design  for  what  the  writer 
considers  the  finest  art  of  the  Ohissic  period.  .  .  .  Its 
recover}'  has  given  us  dynamic  symmetry.  .  .  .''  (d. 
V.  p.  8)   (Compare  G.  V.  pp.  88,  05). 

Second  Claim.  Not  all  designs  possess  dynami<-  sym- 
metry, tliat  is,  are  capable  of  being  analyzed  by  the  sys- 
tems of  root  rectangles. 

"Saracenic,  ]Mahomedan,  ('hinese,  .Japanese,  Persian, 
Hindu,  Assyrian,  Coptic,  Byzantine,  or  Gothic  art  analysis 
show  unmistakably  the  conscious  use  of  plan  schemes  and 
all  belong  to  the  same  type.  Greek  and  Egyptian  art 
analyses  show  an  unmistakable  use  of  plan  schemes  of  an- 
other type.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  relative  merit 
of  the  two  types.  The  latter  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  former"  (D.  ]>.  1)  (Also  D.  p.  10,  G.  V.p.  7).  "The 
symmetry  of  the  human  tigure  in  art  since  tlie  tirst  cen- 
tury B.  C.  is  undoubtedly  static"  (G.  V.  Note  VI,  p.  157). 
"The  symmetry  of  all  art  since  Greek  classic  times  is 
static"  (D.  p.  27)  (See  also  a  comparison  of  two  vases 
D.  p.  53,  and  a  designer  exhibiting  the  transition  from 
static  to  dynamic,  D.  p.  104 ) . 

Third  Claim.  The  su])erior  value  of  dynamic  sym- 
metry as  a  method  of  artistic  design  resides  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  nature's  principal  design  scheme  as  well,  as  ex- 
emplified by  plant  forms  and  by  the  human  skeleton.  The 
geometrical  property  to  which  this  is  especially  ascribed 
is  that,  whereas  the  lines  of  the  diagram  are  incommen- 
surable one  to  another,  they  are  "commensurable  in 
square" — the  areas  are  commensurable. 

"The  square  and  the  diagonal  to  its  half  furnish  the 
series  of  remarkable  shapes  which  constitute  the  architec- 
tural plan  of  the  plant  and  the  human  figure.  .  .  . 
The  Greeks,  however,  said  that  such  lines  [one  and  the 
square  root  of  five]  were  not  irrational,  because  they  were 
commensurable  or  measurable  in  square.  This  is  really 
the  great  secret  of  Greek  design.  In  understanding  tliis 
measurableness  of  area  instead  of  line  the  Greek  artists 
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had  eommaiid  of  an  iufinitj  of  beautiful  shapes  wliicli 
modern  artists  are  unable  to  use"'  (D.  p.  14).  "Both  na- 
ture and  Greek  art  show  that  the  measurableness  of  sym- 
metry is  that  of  (Ilea  and  not  line.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
secret.  Dynamic  Symmetry  deals  with  commensurable 
areas'-  (1).  p.  48)  (See  also  (1.  V.  p.  30;  Note  III  p.  145: 
Note  VI,  p.  157,  D.  p.  45). 

Fourth  Claim.  Since  the  art  of  the  Greeks  is  the  high- 
est tyi)e  of  art  yet  created,  and  since  it  owes  its  superiority 
to  tlie  enii)loyment  of  dynamic  symmetry  in  its  design,  that 
method — now  that  it  is  again  available  after  having  been 
lost  for  over  two  thousand  years — should  be  employed  by 
designers  if  modern  design  is  to  attain  a  high  degree  of 
artistic  excellence. 

*'The  high  standard  of  perfection  in  (ireek  art  has  al- 
ways hiid  a  depressing  effect  upon  artists  who  have  studied 
it.     .  .     It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  beyond  human 

l)ow«'r.  .  .  ."  (D.  p.  49).  "Greek  pottery  is  one  of 
the  greatest  design  fabrics  ever  created.  It  is  an  artistic 
miracle"  ( G.  V.  Note  I,  p.  143).  ''If  this  knowledge  [of 
dynamic  symmetry]  liad  not  become  lost  artists  today 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  creating  masterpieces  of 
statuary,  ])ainting  and  architecture  equalling  or  surpass- 
ing the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  classic  age''  (G.  V.  Note 
VI,  ]).  157).  ''Tlie  discovery  of  Dynamic  Symmetry  places 
the  liuman  skeleton  in  a  new  position  in  relation  to  art. 
.  .  .  We  must  now  regard  this  framework  of  bone  as 
(ho  jiiinci])al  source  of  the  most  vital  principles  of  de- 
sign" (I).  ]).  34).  "The  symmetry  of  the  human  figure  is 
dynamic,  therefore  the  selecting  of  a  dynamic  rectangle 
for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  units  of  a  figure  com- 
])Osition  is  most  appropriate."  (D.  p.  136,  See  also  diagram 
] ).  p.  121). 

Tile  /'//-.s-/  and  SccoikI  Cldiins. 

History  tells  ns  Ihat  cert;iiii  rules  for  mensuration 
and  practices  in  sui-vcying  were  early  discovered  and  used 
by  the  l*]gyptians,  and  by  them  passed  on  to  the  Greeks 
who  beginning  with  Thales  of  Miletus  about  (500  B.  C.  de- 
veloped during  the  following  three  centui-ies  that  body  of 
geomctiic  iJi-ojtositioiis  ainl  demonstrations  which  have 
come  down    to   us  as    Kuclid's   I-]leni(Mits.      The   iiecessarv 
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knowledge  of  geometry  was  at  hand,  but  aside  from  this 
our  author  has  ])roduced  no  documentary  evidence  that 
dynamic  symmetry  was  ever  used.  The  reference  to  the 
'MJanon  of  Polykk'itos"  and  tliat  from  Vitruvius  (D.  pp. 
5,  27,  48;  G.  V.  p.  9  and  Note  III,  p.  115)  can  hardly  be 
taken  seriously — any  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from 
them.  For  a  subject  which  was  as  specific  in  its  rules  and 
applications  and  as  aesthetically  significant  as  dynamic 
symmetry  is  represented  to  have  been,  which  must  have 
become  known  to  all  Greek  architects  and  designers  of 
any  note  for  about  three  centuries — to  say  nothing  of 
Egypt — and  which  moreover  is  even  credited  with  being 
the  very  source  and  inspiration  of  Greek  geometry  itself 
(D.  pp.  33,  106;  G.  V.  p.  8) — it  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  no  account  of  the  discovery  has  survived.  It  is  re- 
corded in  connection  with  the  sister  art,  music,  that  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Pythagoras  to  determine  the 
ratios  of  the  lengtlis  of  strings  giving  tlie  octave  and  fifth 
(Ball,  A  ^hort  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics, 
Second  Edition,  1893,  p.  23;  Cantor,  Vorlesimgen  iihcr 
die  Geschichte  der  M athe inatilc ,  Vol.  I,  p.  153."). 

Failing  then  of  documentary  sup])ort,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  dynamic  symmetry,  as  applied  to  works  of  art.  has 
been  built  up  on  these  two  circumstances:  first,  Greek 
geometry  was  at  hand;  second,  numerous  figures  con- 
structed by  our  author,  composed  of  related  rectangles 
and  their  diagonals,  ^^■hen  superposed  on  drawings  of 
Greek  designs  coincide,  in  part  and  more  or  less  accurate- 
ly, with  the  overall  dimensions  of  the  design  and  with 
several  other  of  its  features.  In  order  to  show  how  little 
such  coincidences  are  capable  of  indicating  the  way  in 
which  a  designer  may  have  worked,  we  will  endeavor  to 
show  how  very  great  is  the  number  and  how  varied  the 
proportions  of  the  figures  which  Greek  geometry  has  to 
offer,  once  it  is  assumed  that  Greek  designers  worked  with 
rectangles  and  had  the  necessary  geometrical  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  to  use  them. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  ratios  of  all  rectangles 
of  the  root-five  system  that  can  be  constructed  by  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  the  Ilambidge  analyses,  including  those 
resulting  from  the  drawing  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
through  the  intersections  of  diagonals,  are  expressed  by 
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tlie  formula  ((/-(-/>\/5)^-<',  the  coeliicieiits  a,  b,  c  being- 
positive  integers  or  a  ov  h  may  be  zero.  Further,  no  mat- 
ter what  positive  integei-s  are  selected  for  </,  h,  c.  the  form- 
ula always  rejtresents  tli<^  ratio  of  a  rectangle  of  the  root- 
live  system,  and  all  such  rectangles  can  be  readily  con- 
structed by  a  uniform  method  em])loying  ecpial  scpiares 
and  e(|ual  root-tive  rectangles,  the  shorter  sides  of  the 
latter  being  (Mpial  to  the  sides  of  the  former.  Fig.  2  shows 
tlie  fonstinctiou  for  (.'>+\/5  )-h-2.  Let  us  now  su])pose  we 
have  measured  a  (rreek  vase  and  found  the  enclosing  rec- 
tangle to  have  its  ratio  not  less  than  2.715  nor  greater 
than  2.718.  If  A\e  are  not  restrict(Ml  as  to  the  number  of 
s(}uares  and  root  rectangles  we  may  use,  it  is  ahvays  pos- 
sible to  build  up  a  rectangle  whose  ratio  shall  be  within  the 
sjjecified  limits,  but  furtlier,  two,  ten,  ov  a  liundred  such 
rectangles,  differing  slightly  one  from  another,  may  like- 
wise be  constructed.  There  is  no  enclosing  rectangle,  no 
matter  what  its  ratio,  that  cannot  thus  be  constructed 
laany  times  ovei*.  Coming  now  within  the  enclosing  rec- 
tangle, if  we  are  again  not  restricted,  any  details  may  be 
located  and  any  design  whatsoever  analyzed.  This  is  not 
all — -like  conclusions  hold  for  systems  of  rectangles  based 
on  the  s(|uare  roots  of  two,  three,  seven,  eleven,  thirteen, 
etc.,  and  for  the  rational  system  built  on  tlie  square  alone. 
Tt  would  be  unfair  to  our  author  to  assume  that  he  does 
not  intend  some  restrictions  to  be  observed  though  the 
suliject  is  not  mentioned.  We  will  endeavor  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  even  observing  such  limitations  as  the  pub- 
lished analyses  indicate,  there  is  still  considerable  proba- 
Itility  that  any  design  whatsoever  (of  a  symmetric  or  gen- 
ei-ally  rectangular  character)  may  be  closely  ai)])roxi- 
mated  by  loot-fisj'  diagrams,  by  those  of  any  otic  of  the 
otlier  root  systems,  and  by  those  of  a  rational  system. 

In  building  up  an  enclosing  rectangle  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  s(|uares  and  root-rectangles  of  one  size  only 
as  was  done  just  above,  nor  even  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  square  S  and  the  root-rectangle  K,  others  may  be  used 
as  ''elementary  rectangles"  or  ''elements"  along  with  them. 
Thus,  the  rectangle  Fig.  2  may  be  constructed  as  in  Fig. 
3  with  squares  of  two  sizes,  or  as  in  Fig.  4  by  a  square 
and  a  "i-ectangie  of  the  whirling  squares"  W.  The  latter 
is  defined  in  terms  of  S  and   It  bv  the  construction    I-'ig. 
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5.  ]Mr.  Hambidge  usually  uses  S,  K,  aud  W  as  elemeuts  in 
Imilding  up  rectaugles,  tliough  others  are  not  infrequenth' 
employed,  especially  those  having  the  ratios  1.1708  and 
1.3S2.  And  now  how  many  elementary  rectangles  may  be 
used  in  building  up  enclosing  rectangles?  Seven  elements 
are  employed  in  (1.  V.  Hg.  16-3,  p.  89 ;  Fig.  2,  p.  124 ;  ten 
elements  in  G.  V.  Fig.  7,  p.  81 ;  eleven  in  the  ground  plan 
of  the  Erechtheum  (1).  p.  70)  ;  twelve  in  G.  Y.  Fig.  4,  p. 
117 ;  five  in  G.  V.  Fig.  16,  p.  98  if  1 .382  is  considered  to 
be  an  elementary  rectangle,  otherwise  thirteen,  see  Figs. 

6,  7.  The  ground  plan  of  the  Parthenon  (G.  V.  p.  96)  re- 
(juires  twelve  elements  when  1.382  is  an  element,  other- 
wise thirty-two.  The  front  elevation  of  the  second  skele- 
ton (D.  pp.  119-120)  is  composed  of  twelve  elementary 
rectangles  if  1.1708  is  an  element,  but  when  composed  of 
S,  R,  W,  only,  twenty-eight  are  used.  The  enclosing  rec- 
tangle of  the  front  elevation  of  the  torso,  under  like  con- 
ditions, is  built  up  of  one  hundred  twenty-two  or  two  hun- 
dred forty-two.  In  view  of  these  precedents  we  think  it 
not  unfair  to  take  for  elementary  rectangles  in  any  sys- 
tem the  square,  the  root-rectangle,  and  one  or  two  others ; 
and  to  employ  any  number  of  elements  not  to  exceed 
twelve  in  constructing  enclosing  rectangles. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  can  be  <lone  with  systems 
of  rectangles  a  study  of  three  was  made :  the  root-five 
system  v^■itll  l?>,  K,  and  ^V  as  elements,  the  root-thirteen 
system,  and  a  rational  system.  The  elements  selected  for 
the  second  were  the  sciiuire  S,  the  root-tliirteen  rectangle 
R,  the  Q-rectangle  whose  ratio  is  (5+\/13)-^-3=2.8685, 
and  the  T-rectangle  whose  ratio  is  (\/13+l)-:-2=2.3028. 
In  addition  to  the  square  S,  the  elementary  rectangles 
selected  for  the  rational  system  were  the  E-rectangle  hav- 
ing the  ratio  three-halves,  the  F-r-ectangle  ratio,  five-thirds, 
and  the  G-rectangle,  ratio  five-halves.  In  each  of  these 
systems  groups  of  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  four  ele- 
ments were  built  up,  and  both  ratios  of  the  resulting  rec- 
tangles calculated.  The  last  mentioned  rectangles  can 
again  be  combined,  two,  three,  or  four  at  a  time  to  produce 
rectangles  involving  not  more  than  twelve  elementary  rec- 
tangles. The  method  was  applied  to  determining  rec 
tangles  (with  component  elements  symmetrically  arrang- 
ed) having  ratios  approximating  3.1148,  2.4754 ,  the  square 
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root  of  two     (I.IUlM),    and    the  square    root    of  three 
( 1.73205  j,  and  resulted  as  in  the  following  table. 

Koot-five.              Root-thirteen.  Rational. 

A j>i)r()xi mating  3.1148. 

3.1110          3.1133  (Fig.  10)  3.1108 

3.1112          3.1134  3.1111 

3.113(;          3.1140  3.1118 

3.1131)  (Fig.  8)   3.1142  (Fig.  11)  3.1122 

3.1178    ^      3.1150  3.1128 

3.1180  (Fig.  !))   3.1153  3.1138 

3.1183          3.1160  3.1143 

3.1161  3.1154  (Fig.  12) 

3.1162  3.1167  (Fig.  13) 
3.1173 

3.1178 

Approximating  2.4754. 

2.4716                          2.471()  2.4690 

2.4721  (Fig.  14)   2.4726  2.4727 

2.4746          2.4743  2.4738 

2.4760          2.4756  2.4741 

2.4763          2.4758  2.4750  (Fig.  16) 

2.4798          2.4763  (Fig.  15)  2.4762 

2.4771  2.4777 

2.4773  2.4788 

2.4779 

2.4785 

2.4793 

1.4133          1.4143  (Fig.  18)   1.4134 

1.4138           1.4159  1.4143  (Fig.  19) 

1.4140  (Fig.  17)   1.4160  1.4146 

1.4146  1.4147 


4149 


A|ijii()ximating    1.41421. 
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Approxini 

atiiig 

1.73: 

205. 

1.7298 

1.7300 

1.7308 

1.7318 

1.7305 

1.7318 

1.7323 

1.7307 

1.7323 

1.7333 

1.7311 
1.7331 

1.7333 
1.7336 

The  method  used  in  obtaining  these  results  is  quite 
laborious  and  in  no  case  Avas  a  complete  search  made; 
there  are  probably  some  few  additional  approximations  to 
the  first  two  ratios.  The  examination  was  much  less  com- 
plete for  the  last  two  and  undoubtedly  several  more  could 
be  found.  From  these  examples,  which  as  far  as  we  know 
are  representative,  and  from  experience  gained  in  using 
the  method,  we  conclude  that  any  arbitrarily  selected  ratio 
can  be  closely  approxinmted  in  any  one  of  these  systems. 
Were  all  the  rectangles  of  a  system  composed  of  not  more 
than  twelve  symmetrically  arranged  elements  tabulated, 
their  number  would  amount  to  many  thousands,  and  when 
the  ratios  did  not  exceed  ten  they  would  probably  not  dif- 
fer on  the  average  more  than  one  thousandth  of  a  unit. 

It  being  evident  then  that  the  enclosing  rectangle  of 
any  design  may  be  determined  in  either  one  of  the  sys- 
tems, Ave  pass  to  the  subdivision  of  that  rectangle  into 
lesser  ones  (Step  II,  A  above),  which  we  are  told  should 
belong  to  the  same  system  as  the  enclosing  rectangle  (D. 
p.  13).  Among  the  several  devices  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose the  folloAving  may  be  mentioned,  (a)  Elements  by 
which  the  enclosing  rectangle  were  defined  are  employed 
as  subdivisions  (G.  V.  Fig.  4,  p.  117).  Several  arrange- 
ments of  the  elements  are  usually  jiossible.  Frequently 
a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  condjinations  of  elements 
serve  to  define  the  same  enclosing  rectangle,  (b)  The 
enclosing  rectangle  may  be  subdivided  into  four,  nine,  or 
sixteen  rectangles  similar  to  itself,  each  of  which  may  then 
be  subdivided  (if  desired)  into  the  elements  defining  the 
enclosing  rectangle.  The  third  of  the  diagrams  given  in 
G.  V.  Fig.  10,  p.  84,  consisting  of  sixteen  sipiares  and  six- 
teen root-five  rectangles,  illustrates  this,  (c)  A  vertical 
line  L  may  be  drawn  across  an  enclosing  rectangle  so  that 
the  portion  lying  to  the  left  of  it  nmy  be  an  elementary 
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rectangle  or  a  simple  combination  of  rectangles.  For 
example,  if  the  enclosing  rectangle  is  of  the  root-five  sys- 
tem and  one  unit  in  height,  and  the  line  L  cuts  off  a  column 
of  one  to  three  elements,  there  will  be  a  choice  of  thirty- 
seven  positions  for  L  distant  0.119  to  1.118  from  the  left 
end  of  the  enclosing  rectangle.  The  same  may  be  done  on 
the  right  side,  at  the  top,  or  bottom.  Rectangles  thus  cut 
oft'  not  infrequently  overlap,  see  G.  V.  Fig.  4,  p.  66.  Other 
rectangles  thus  created  may  be  resolved  into  their  elements 
(G.  V.  Figs,  10,  11,  p.  69).  (d)  Lesser  rectangles  ob- 
tained by  the  above  methods  may  again  be  subdivided,  and 
these  sometimes  into  still  smaller  (G.  Y,  Fig.  15,  p.  73; 
Fig.  2,  p.  76 ) .  Fig.  5  shows  a  way  of  subdividing  the  rec- 
tangle of  the  whirling  s([uares  into  two  squares  and  two 
root -five  rectangles,  and  a  root-five  rectangle  is  equal  to  a 
square  and  two  rectangles  of  the  whirling  squares.  There 
are  many  like  relations  in  all  of  the  root  systems,  (e) 
Two  and  even  three  different  methods  of  subdividing  the 
enclosing  rectangle  may  be  superposed  to  effect  the  analy- 
sis (G:  V.  Figs.  14,  b,  c  p.  87;  Fig.  16,  p.  89;  Figs.  5,  7, 
p.  107).  (f)  When  the  handles  of  a  vase  extend  beyond 
the  bowl,  a  rectangle  enclosing  the  bowl  is  frequently 
treated  as  the  principal  rectangle  of  the  design,  the  analy- 
sis being  directed  to  it  rather  than  to  the  enclosing  rec- 
tangle. Thus  an  important  option  is  introduced  (G.  V. 
Fig.  18,  p.  99;  Fig.  19,  p.  100).  A  rectangle  passing 
through  the  middle  portion  of  the  diagram  sometimes  de- 
termines width  of  lip  or  foot  (G.  V.  Fig.  16,  p.  98.  Both 
lip  and  foot.  Note  ])roximity  of  bowl  to  enclosing  rec- 
tangle). 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  these 
several  metliods  of  subdividing  an  enclosing  rectangle,  with 
a  view  to  estimating  the  number  of  lines  which  they  per- 
mit (hawing  across  it,  will,  we  believe,  become  convinced 
that  the  number  is  very  great  and  that  they  form  a  fine 
net-work  over  the  whole.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any 
detail  would  ('sca])e  had  one  only  time  and  patience  to  try 
all  variations — if  indeed  the  task  were  not  practically  end- 
less. However,  one  may  always  fall  l)ack  on  the  drawing 
of  diagonals  to  com])lete  an  analysis  (Step  II,  B  above). 
A  <liagram  will  sei-vc  to  show  the  potency  of  this  proced- 
nre.     Fig.  20  was  obtained  from  G.  V.   Fig.  8,  }).  95  by 
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drawing  diagonals  through  six  points  within,  the  vertices 
of  the  enclosing  rectangle,  three  points  on  each  side,  and 
two  at  top  and  bottom.  It  will  be  remembered  that  to 
locate  a  detail  a  perpendicular  or  horizontal  line  may  be 
drawn  through  the  intersection  of  any  two  diagonals.  An- 
other subdivision  of  the  enclosing  rectangle  would  permit 
the  drawing  of  a  second  set  of  diagonals.  The  possibilities 
of  this  operation  are  certainly  very  great  (G.  V.  Figs.  6a, 
6b,  p.  80;  Fig.  12,  p.  85;  Fig.  14a,  p.  87;  Fig.  17,  p.  09; 
Fig.  21,  p.  102).  Hambidge  diagrams  consist  of  a  few 
lines  carefullj'  chosen  from  many  available. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  our  final  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  the  "first  and  second  claims"  it  will  be  necessary 
to  touch  briefly'  on  three  topics,  the  first  being  "static  sym- 
metry." The  term  covers  two  distinct  types  of  design, 
those  which  are  generally  rectangular  in  shape,  as  vases 
and  temple  plans,  and  in  addition  distinguished  by  having 
rational  proportions,  and  those  arranged  about  a  center 
(D.  p.  10;  Fig.  2,  p.  101;  (}.  V.  p.  7;  Fig.  5,  p.  127;  Chap- 
ter 12).  Designing  by  rectangles  is  not  suited  to  laying- 
out  circular  and  elliptic  ornament  arranged  about  a  center, 
but  is  work  of  that  kind  any  the  less  worthy  when  well 
done?  S*?urely  a  rose  window  is  not  necessarily  of  a  lower 
type  than  an  arched  one.  The  interior  of  a  decorated  dome 
with  a  circular  mosaic  design  in  the  pavement  below,  cer- 
tainly need  not  stand  lower  in  the  order  of  things  artistic 
than  a  rectangular  ceiling  with  corresponding  pavement. 
In  what  follows  we  are  alone  concerned  with  rectangular 
static  designs. 

The  second  topic  is  a  variety  of  analysis  illustrated 
by  Fig.  1.  The  enclosing  rectangle  of  this  kylix  has  the 
ratio  3.1148  and  Mr.  Hambidge  uses  ( D.  p.  116-117)  3.1180 
(see  Fig.  9)  in  his  analysis,  this  being  0.0032  larger.  Sub- 
tracting the  difference  from  3.1148  gives  3.1116.  Hence 
any  ratio  between  3.1116  and  3.1180  will  be  as  close  a  fit 
as  that  given  in  The  Diagonal.  The  ratios  of  the  above 
table  were  selected  with  this  in  view,  the  second  ratio  be- 
ing that  of  the  kylix  without  handles  (Fig.  14  was  used  in 
DL).  The  remainder  of  the  analysis  (see  our  description 
above  and  D.  pp.  116-117)  depends  on  the  construction  of 
squares  and  the  drawing  of  diagonals.  Hence,  any  of  the 
root-five  values  from   the  table  mav  Ix^    used,  and  seven 
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times  six  or  forty-two  analyses  will  result,  each  ditfering 
from  every  other  in  some  respects.  For  none  of  these  will 
the  errors  mncli  exceed  tliose  of  the  Hambidge  analysis 
(which  is  inchnU'd  i  and  most  of  them  will  be  more  exact. 
In  the  same  way  there  are  eleven  times  eleven,  that  is  one 
hundred  tW(Mity-one  analyses  by  the  root-thirteen  system, 
and  seventy-two  by  the  rational  system.  AYe  have  then 
tile  i-emarkable  example  of  a  design  which  has  dynamic 
synunetry  of  two  kinds  ( root-tive  and  root-thirteen  i  while 
in  addition  it  has  static  symmetry. 

The  third  tojiic  relates  to  the  several  systems  of  rec- 
tangles. In  pre])aring  this  paper  a  study  of  the  root-tive. 
I'oot-thirteen,  and  a  rational  system  was  made,  as  already 
mentioned.  For  each  of  the  systems  of  rectangles  de- 
] lending  on  the  S(iuare  roots  of  two,  three,  seven,  eleven, 
and  seventeen,  elementary  rectangles  are  selected  and  the 
relations  between  them  determined.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these,  the  root-thirteen,  nor  the  rational  system  are 
markedly  inferior  to  the  root-tive  system  as  instruments 
of  analysis.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
root-two  and  root-three  systems  are  inferior  to  root-five 
(<;.  V.  p.  102;  Note  VIII,  p.  159).  The  former  have  never 
l)('(Mi  ])rovided  with  a  selection  of  elementary  rectangles 
c(nn|»arable  with  the  latter  nor  received  similar  develop- 
ment. In  Dynuinic  ^Sj/mmetry:  The  Greel:  Yuse  and  the 
tirst  eight  issues  of  The  Diagonal  there  are  mentioned 
about  tive  rectangles  of  the  root-three  system,  twenty  of 
the  root-two,  and  one  hundred  nine  of  the  root-five.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  numbers  are  closely  propor- 
tional to  the  percentages  of  CJreek  designs  whi<-h  are  said 
to  fall  under  the  different  systems  (D.  p.  87). 

Xor  are  the  above  all  that  (Jreek  geometry  has  to  otter 
— designs  might  be  built  up  of  the  square,  the  root-three, 
and  the  root-five  rectangles  as  elements,  our  author  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  (I).  }).  114;  (J.  \'.  Fig.  12,  p.  110; 
Note  NT II.  ]).  IT)!)).  Again,  there  are  rectangles  from  ir- 
rationals of  higher  type  than  the  square  roots — "super- 
dynamic."  as  one  might  say.  Sonu'  of  them,  the  enclosing 
rectangles  of  the  regular  ]»entagon  and  others  from  the 
same  soui-ce  (not  those  of  (r.  V.  Chap.  3.  whose  width  is 
<leterniined  by  the  circumscribing  circle)  would  have  been 
(Irai-  to  the  lieai-t  of  an\-  l*\tha<iorean.     But  would  not  all 
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this,  we  are  asked,  require  deep  kiiowlediie  of  geometry? 
Not  at  all.  All  artist  with  little  knowledge  except  a  few 
elementary  constructions  could  have  built  up  rectangles 
for  a  vase  design,  which  would  forever  after  defy  dis- 
covery, from  the  vase  itself. 

From  the  above  arguments  we  conclude  as  follows : 

First.  Any  vase  or  other  rectangular  design  can  prob- 
ably be  analyzed,  to  an  accuracy  within  the  errors  of  con- 
struction, by  each  and  every  one  of  the  root  and  rational 
systems  of  rectangles,  did  we  but  have  complete  and  de- 
tailed information  about  them. 

Second.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  prove  that  any 
one  particular  design,  say  Fig.  5b,  p.  53  of  The  Diaf/onal, 
does  not  belong  to  some  one  system,  the  root-three  for  ex- 
ample, so  enormous  is  the  number  of  diagrams  one  would 
have  to  examine.  Not  a  single  demonstration  has  been 
given  in  support  of  the  "second  claim.''  Again  to  prove 
a  design  to  be  root-five  one  must  needs  prove  it  is  not  any- 
thing else,  a  still  more  hopeless  task  and  one  our  author 
does  not  attempt. 

Third.  The  classification  of  rectangular  designs  into 
static  and  dynamic,  and  the  latter  again  into  root-two, 
root-three,  etc.,  as  distinctions  of  form,  probably  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  The  numerous  Hambidge  analyses  are  no 
proof  of  the  classification.  Even  were  it  contended  that 
such  differences  of  form  actually  do  exist,  the  separate 
types  could  not  express  aesthetic  differences,  because  one 
is  powerless  to  determine  l)y  inspection  the  cliaracter  of 
the  analysis  and  hence  the  type  of  the  object  (Langfeld, 
TJie  AestJietic  Attitude,  pp.  227-228).  A  modern  silver 
bowl  from  say  a  root-three  design  could  be  duplicated  xevy 
closely  by  designs  in  any  of  the  other  systems,  in  other 
words  its  type  would  be  aml)iguous. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  Greeks  did  or  did  not  employ 
dynamic  symmetry  cannot,  we  believe,  be  ])r<>v('ii  by  analy- 
ses after  the  Hamlndge  manner. 

The  Third  Claim. 

To  place  dynamic  symmetry  on  a  secure  foundation 
appeal  is  made  to  nature—the  human  skeleton,  the  maple 
leaf,  the  sunflower  are  called  upon  to  give  it  character. 
Let  us  examine  the  witnesses.     In  several  articles  in  TJie 
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Diagonal  (pp.  5,  27,  48,  71,  9G,  118)  measurements  of  two 
human  skeletons  are  <;iveu,  whit-li,  it  is  maintained,  demon- 
strate the  human  skeleton  to  have  dynamic  symmetrj-  of 
the  root-five  variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  measure- 
ments neither  do  nor  can  sbow  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
distinction  between  commensurable  or  rational  quantities 
and  incommensurable  or  irrational  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  that  mathematical  theory 
recognizes,  but  the  distinction  belongs  to  theory  not  to 
practice  (H.  E.  Hawkes,  Advanced  Algebra,  1005,  p.  53). 
The  most  accurate  of  measuring  operations  is  powerless  to 
distinguish  the  one  kind  of  quantity  from  the  other.  Hence, 
when  we  are  told  (D.  p.  8)  certain  ratios,  found  by  divid- 
ing measured  dimensions  of  a  skeleton,  are  "never  ending 
fractions''  what  is  one  to  infer?  Simply  that  this  is  an 
assumption,  a  postulate  which  rests  on  no  demonstration. 
When  later  these  ratios  are  identified  with  certain  from 
the  root-five  system,  an  assumption  is  again  made,  namely 
that  the  ratios  from  the  skeleton  exactly  equal  those  from 
the  root-five  system.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  do  or  not.  We  conclude  then  that  the  articles 
above  mentioned  do  not  prove  the  skeleton  to  be  of  root- 
five  proportions,  they  assume  it. 

It  nmy  be  asked  does  not  the  same  arguniei)t  apply 
to  the  measurement  of  a  Greek  vase;  is  it  not  assumed  to 
be  root-two  or  root-five,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  proof? 
This  is  indeed  the  fact,  but  with  this  difference — there  is 
a  degree  of  reasonableness  in  the  supposition  as  applied 
to  vases  which  is  (juite  lacking  in  the  case  of  any  natural 
form.  The  vase  was  made  by  a  Greek  and  much  is  known 
of  their  manner  of  living  and  thinking.  They  developed 
geometry  and  doubtless  applied  it  in  nmny  ways  to  archi- 
tecture and  design.  AA'liether  they  used  dynamic  symmetry 
is  ()i)en  to  (juestion,  but  it  is  at  least  possible.  Tbat  root- 
five  has  any  significance  for  the  human  skeleton  is  mere 
guesswork,  (ireek  geometry  has  many  jiossibilities  to  of- 
fer in  the  way  of  schemes  of  analysis,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
for  natural  objects  its  restrictions  are  no  longer  pertinent. 
What  nature's  designei'  may  have  used  is  unknown — the 
possibilitit  s  are  endless. 

Again,  as  we  have  shown,  probably  any  object  can  be 
analvzed  bv  the  root-five  svstem.  to  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
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curacy.  Hence,  to  say  that  a  vase  and  skeleton  have  some 
qualities  of  form  in  common,  because  they  both  belong  to 
the  root-five  system,  is  like  finding  a  relation  between  the 
architecture  of  the  Woohvorth  Building  and  the  New  York 
Post  Office  by  virtue  of  their  both  being  laid  out  with  a  foot 
rule.  Our  author  could  hardly  be  defended  by  saying  that 
what  he  really  determines  is  that  certain  specific  propor- 
tions are  found  in  both  the  skeleton  and  Greek  vases.  In 
the  first  place,  the  way  in  which  the  proportions  occur  in 
the  tAvo  would  not  in  the  least  lead  one  to  suspect  any  con- 
nection between  them,  especially  as  it  is  the  living  form 
and  not  its  framework  with  which,  as  a  rule,  one  becomes 
familiar.  Even  were  there  any  aesthetic  value  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton,  one  would  not  expect  it  to  pass 
to  the  vase  under  the  circumstances.  Further,  human 
skeletons  vary  greatly  in  their  proportions  and  only  rough 
averages  are  at  all  representative.  These  Avould  be  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  exactness  and  incommensurability 
which  distinguish  dynamic  symmetry. 

Next  comes  the  maple  leaf  whose  form  ^'strikingly 
resembles  a  regular  pentagon."  To  an  examination  of  its 
trussing  is  credited  the  discovery  of  dynamic  symmetry  in 
nature  (G.  V.  p.  30).  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  rectangular 
subdivisions  of  the  regular  pentagon  (G.  V.  Chapter  Three) 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  serrated  edge  and  internal 
structure  of  the  leaf.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
widths  of  the  several  rectangles  obtained  are  determined 
not  by  the  width  of  the  pentagon  but  by  that  of  its  circum- 
scribing circle.  This  results  in  a  curious  paradox.  The 
root-five  system  is  represented  to  be  based  on  the  maple 
leaf,  that  is,  the  regular  pentagon,  but  when  one  calcu- 
lates the  rectangle  enclosing  the  pentagon,  and  subdivi- 
sions of  this  determined  by  its  vertices,  they  are  found  not 
to  belong  to  any  of  the  root  systems,  depending,  as  before 
remarked,  on  higher  irrationalities.  One  cannot  (exactly) 
analyze  the  regular  pentagon  by  the  root-five  system.  One 
wonders  about  the  hundreds  of  other  leaf  forms  of  which 
nothing  is  said. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  sunflower  (D.  pp.  2,  45).  The 
lines  separating  its  seeds  are  logarithmic  spirals  arranged 
in  two  sets.  Those  of  one  set  are  congruent  curves  winding 
to  the  right,  those  of  the  other  are  likewise  congruent 
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amoiijr  themselves  but  wind  to  the  left.  Pine  cones  exhibit 
an  analogous  structure.  The  interest  centers  on  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  curves  in  one  set  to  that  in  the  other. 
Each  suntlowei-  furnishes  but  one  ratio  but  different  flow- 
ers have  different  ones.  These  curiously,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  belong'  to  an  infinite  series  of  fractions,  namely 
%,  Ah,  ^%i,  ^%4 which  have  appeared  in  vari- 
ous mathematical  investigations  of  tiie  past  (G.  V.  pp. 
152-157).  The  successive  fractious  in  the  series  have  val- 
ues whirli  more  and  more  nearly  equal  the  ratio  of  the 
''golden  section"  or  the  ratio  of  the  rectangle  of  the  whirl- 
ing squares  of  Mr.  Ilambidge.  Thus  is  the  connection  with 
dynamic  symmetry  established.  AVithout  in  any  way  wish- 
ing to  belittle  the  scientific  value  and  interest  of  these 
facts  for  l)otany,  it  is  diflftcult  to  understand  how  any  one 
could  hope  to  have  any  emotional  response,  whicli  the 
flower  might  produce  in  the  beholder,  carried  over  to  the 
vase  through  any  such  Jong  and  intricate  mathematical 
argument.  The  ratio  for  any  one  flower  is  not  based  on 
any  conspicuous  features  of  its  form,  nor  does  it  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  curves  separating  the  rows  of  seeds, 
only  on  their  number.  Further,  the  connection  cannot  be 
established  by  one  flower,  one  must  have  a  series  of  all 
sizes,  and  even  then  assume  that  were  they  to  grow  to 
unlimited  size  the  ratios  would  follow  the  law  of  the  above 
series.  We  doubt  whether  this  or  other  varieties  of  phyllo- 
taxis  teach  any  lesson  with  regard  to  the  ratios  of  value 
to  art,  but  if  they  do,  it  must  certainly  be — ^''Use  rational 
ratios" — "Make  static  designs." 

However  it  nmy  fare  with  the  above  details,  the  real 
essence,  the  great  secret  of  dynamic  symmetry  has  still 
to  be  considered;  namely,  the  sides  of  the  rectangles,  the 
lines  of  the  diagrams,  though  incommensurable  are  "com- 
mensurable in  s<iuare,"  also  '"dynamic  symmetry  deals 
witli  commensurable  areas"  (D.  pp.  14,  48;  G.  V.  Note 
III,  p.  145,  Note  VI,  p.  157).  Our  author  explains  that  if 
scpiares  l»e  constructed  on  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rec- 
laiiglc  and  their  areas  are  found  to  be  commensurable, 
(hen  the  two  sides  of  the  given  rectangle  are  "commensur- 
able in  s(|na]-e."  In  algebraic  terms  this  means  simply 
that  the  ratio  of  tlie  rectangle  in  (juestion  is  the  square 
I'oot  of  an  integer  oi-  fi-aclion.     Tims,  in  the  root-five  svs- 
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tern,  the  sides  of  the  root-five  rectangle  are  commensurable 
in  square,  as  are  also  the  sides  of  five  or  six  others  that 
liave  been  used  in  analyses,  whose  ratios  are  multiides  of 
the  square  root  of  five.  The  property  is  not  however  true 
of  the  rectangle  of  the  whirling  squares,  nor  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  rectangles  used  in  tlie  Hambidge  diagrams. 

If  the  statement  "dynamic  symmetry  deals  with  com- 
mensurable areas"  means  "commensurable  in  square"  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  it  means  what  it  says,  it 
is  no  more  correct  than  the  other.  For  example,  if  the 
height  of  Fig.  9  be  unity,  each  S  has  area  equal  to  one, 
each  R  equal  to  Vo-^^,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  is 
(4H-V5)-=-2.  No  one  of  these  areas  is  commensurable 
with  any  other.  We  remark  in  passing  that  all  rational 
rectangles  are  both  commensurable  in  square  and  in  area. 
Even  were  the  author's  statements  not  incorrect,  no  aes- 
thetic qualities  can  rest  on  the  distinction  between  com- 
mensurable and  incommensurable.  Tlie  most  accurate 
measurement  fails  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
what  hope  is  there  to  do  so  by  inspection?  Furthei-,  in 
the  case  of  vase  designs,  the  areas  in  question  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  design  itself,  they  pertain  to  the  rectangular 
scaffolding  by  whose  aid,  it  is  assumed,  the  design  was  laid 
out. 

The  Fourth   Chihu. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  Greek  and  other  art,  the  Gothic  for  example.  Each 
(piite  accurately  expresses  the  environment,  life,  thought, 
and  aspirations  of  its  creators,  and  though  both  are  part 
of  our  artistic  heritage,  the  art  of  this  age,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  present  day  conditions, 
cannot  duplicate  the  past.  In  particular,  we  cannot  hope 
to  carry  over  into  modern  art  any  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
art  of  the  Greeks  by  the  employment  of  dynamic  sym- 
metry, even  overlooking  the  absence  of  proof  that  it  was 
ever  used.  Our  previous  argument  has  shown  that  prob- 
ably any  design  admits  of  classification  under  all  the  sev- 
eral dynamic  types  and  the  static  as  well.  A  design  hav- 
ing been  analyzed  in  the  Hambidge  manner,  does  not  on 
that  account,  possess  any  special  excellence  of  form  or 
of  artistic  qualities.     The  same  is  true  of  any  modern  de- 
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sign  laid  out  by  dynamic  symmetry,  it  may  prove  to  be 
quite  commonplace  or  have  exquisite  beauty,  just  as  might 
result  from  the  em])l()yment  of  otlier  methods. 

There  is  practicalh'  nothing  in  Dynamic  Symmetry: 
The  Greek  Vase  and  The  Diagonal  relative  to  the  proced- 
ure to  be  followed  in  creative  design,  but  the  deficiency 
has  in  part  been  made  good  by  entjuiry  among  designers 
using  the  method.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that 
dynamic  rectangles,  say  those  of  the  root-five  system,  are 
quite  as  inert  and  dead  as  are  door-nails  or  rooting  slates. 
We  ask  them  in  vain  whether  the  head-board  of  a  bed 
should  be  higher  than  the  foot  or  not;  whether  a  pitcher 
should  be  twice  as  broad  as  high  or  the  reverse.  They  tell 
nothing.  We  are  informed  they  are  not  expected  to.  First, 
one  must  know  the  kind  of  article  he  is  to  design,  the 
service  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  period  and  style  to 
which  it  belongs,  its  general  size  and  shape,  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  and  the  techni(|ue  to  be  employed.  The 
design  as  thus  blocked  out  still  admits  a  limited  measure 
of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  final  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions— these  dynamic  symmetry  is  called  upon  to  de- 
termine. A  diagram  made  up  of  dynamic  rectangles  is 
devised  to  harmonize  with  the  blocked  out  design  in  such 
a  way  that  none  of  the  variations  of  size  and  shape  which 
it  permits  are  overridden.  From  this  diagram  the  final 
dimensions  are  determined.  That  there  nmy  be  several 
such  diagrams  either  of  dynamic  or  static  rectangles  of 
several  tj'pes  seems  not  to  have  attracted  attention.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  users  of  the  method 
that  the  forms  one  may  thus  determine  are  so  extremely 
numerous  that  they  fail  to  be  characterized  by  any  remark- 
able i>roi)erties,  and  might  just  as  well  be  obtained  by  mere 
caprice  or  the  throwing  of  dice.  The  selection  of  one  figure 
from  tlie  liundreds  geometry  has  to  offer  is  strikingly  like 
the  last  mentioned  procedure. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  followers  of  the 
method — now  numerous  and  lacking  neither  faith  nor  en- 
thusiasm— can  credit  a  collection  of  simple  rectangles  with 
having  occult  power  to  decide  the  last  subtle  gradation  of 
proportion  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  masterpiece, 
be  it  a  pottei-y  vase,  a  silver  bowl,  a  marble  statue,  or  a 
figure  (•()iiii)Osi(ion   (1).  iq).  121,  133-138,  153,  155-lGl). 
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Siuiimai  1/  of  Conclusions. 

The  analyses  of  Mr.  Hambidge  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  vase  designs  and  others  not  arranged 
about  a  center  admit — as  to  form  or  aesthetic  significance 
— of  being  classified  into  static  and  dynamic  types.  The 
proof  could  not  be  carried  through  without  an  almost  end- 
less examination  of  thousands  of  constructions,  and  in  the 
end  there  is  little  doubt  that  each  and  every  design  would 
be  found  to  belong  to  all  classes  at  once.  That  the  Greeks 
ever  employed  dynamic  symmetry  does  not  seem  capable 
of  proof  by  geometry.  The  making  of  further  analyses  of 
the  kind  already  published  will  not  help  the  situation. 

The  claim  that  dynamic  symmetry  in  any  way  ex- 
presses the  essentials  of  plant  and  animal  forms  is  without 
rational  foundation.  The  statements  that  the  diagrams  of 
dynamic  symmetr}'  are  "commensurable  in  square"  and 
composed  of  commensurable  areas,  are  for  the  most  part 
incorrect.  The  attempt  to  base  differences  of  artistic  qual- 
ity on  the  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational  quan- 
tities, whether  of  length  or  area,  is  bound  to  fail — the  eye 
is  powerless  to  make  the  distinction. 

The  rectangles  of  dynamic  symmeti  y  are  of  themselves 
inert  and  lacking  of  any  directive  force.  They  stand  ready, 
as  do  the  rational  rectangles,  to  be  selected  for  such  serv- 
ice as  the  intelligence  of  the  designer  may  elect.  As  a 
method  for  modern  designers,  dynamic  symmetry  has  noth- 
ing of  value  to  offer,  and  by  imposing  false  standards  and 
needless  restrictions  can  but  hamper  the  freedom  of  crea- 
tive inspiration. 

Note.  When  the  above  paper  was  in  process  of  publication  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  one  with  identical  title  by  Prof.  Rhys  Carpenter, 
which  had  but  recently  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Vol.  XXV,  1921,  pp.  18-36.  The  two  papers  are,  fortunately,  not 
to  any  great  extent  duplicates,  but  rather  each  supplements  the  other, 
and  their  conclusions,  in  so  far  as  they  treat  of  the  same  phase  of 
dynamic  symmetry,  are  in  substantial  agreement.  This  is  the  more 
interesting  since  each  was  produced  independently  of  the  other,  the 
one  by  an  archaeologist  with  an  interest  for  mathematics,  the  other 
by  a  mathematician  attracted  to  art.  Prof.  Carpenter  confines  his 
attention  to  the  archaeological  questions  involved  while  I  have,  in 
addition,  discussed  the  reputed  foundations  of  dynamic  symmetry  in 
nature,  and  its  value  to  designers  of  the  present  day.  Prof.  Carpenter 
has  done  well  to  insist  that  note  be  taken  of  the  "complete  irrelevance 
of  these  (dynamic)  rectangles  to  the  actual  areas  of  the  vase,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  contour  curves  which  are  so  largely  the  animating  life  of 
the  ancient  vase"  (p.  36),  and  by  showing  much  simpler  methods  of 
design  which  may  have  been  used.  Ratios  need  not  have  been  thought 
of  at  all  by  the  Greek  potters,  the  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
design  would  have  sufficed. 
New  York,  April  17,  1921  Edwin  M.  Blake 


The  Fine  Arts  in  the  Education  of  the 
People 

Bv  P.  P.  Claxtox. 

(From  an  address  before  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  in 
Convention  at  Washington.  D.  C,   March  25,   1921.) 

"Art  is  the  tlowerin<>-  of  tlie  spiritual  life  of  the  peo- 
ple." It  coines  out  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  people. 
We  are  told  that  this  is  a  scientitic  age.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  advocate  the  study  of  the  concrete.  Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  concrete,  despite  the  fact  that  the  coii- 
i-rete  critical  study  of  art  is  what  seems  to  be  most  em- 
phasized. The  power  of  criticism  will  not  make  the  artist. 
There  is  a  grave  defect  in  any  art  education  which  con- 
sists only  in  commenting,  as  has  been  the  case  very  largely 
in  all  schools  and  colleges.  Moreover,  these  institutions 
liave  hesitated  and  frecjuently  refused  to  credit  the  study 
of  art.  A  people  may  be  scientifically  well  educated,  in- 
tellectually well  educated,  yet  they  may  remain  spiritual- 
1}'  illiterate.  Art,  if  I  understand  it,  depends  upon  feel- 
ing, not  upon  knowledge.  Art  comes  out  of  the  response 
of  the  emotions  to  the  things  alx)ut  one ;  then,  when  an 
expression  is  formed,  external  knowledge  begins  to  play  a 
I)art. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  tlie  arts  come  out  of  the 
same  root.  They  are  developed  under  the  same  emotional 
condition.  1  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  form  any  ap- 
preciation of  art  successfully  unless  you  promote  the  whole 
thing  out  of  which  art  comes. 

At  youi-  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  year  I  spoke  to  you 
for  al)out  t^^■enty-five  minutes,  but  I  enjoyed  much  more 
watching  you  in  action.  After  the  formal  meeting,  we 
went  to  a  lunclieou  where,  under  the  influence  of  convivial 
intimacy,  a  good  uiany  persons  made  confessions.  I  wonder 
if  you  remember  some  of  these  confessions.  As  I  recall, 
one  gentleman  asked,  "How  is  it  that  we  do  not  make  more 
jirogress?"     Another  one   said,  "It  is   very   delightful   to 
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meet  jenr  after  year  the  same  people,  but  wliere  are  we 
going?"  Now,  as  an  educator,  in  my  own  mind  echoes  the 
same  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  make  the 
progress  that  we  should.  And  going  home  from  that  meet- 
ing on  the  train,  I  thouglit  it  out,  and,  I  believe,  found  the 
solution. 

It  is  impossible  to  promote  any  one  of  the  arts  alone. 
Every  great  artist  has  been  great  not  only  in  his  particular 
art  but  also  in  his  conception  of  the  whole  field  of  art. 
Goethe  was  not  only  great  as  a  poet,  but  was  equally  pro- 
ficient as  a  dramatist,  and  master  of  ceremonies.  You 
know  the  story  much  l)etter  than  I  do.  Those  who  have 
been  great  have  not  only  utilized  their  powers  in  their  one 
particular  field  but  have  also  ventured  into  other  branches 
of  art,  where  they  have  been  far  more  than  dilettanti.  It 
has  been  true  in  the  past  that  those  who  have  attained 
greatness  in  one  thing  have  reached  eminence  in  others. 
Today  we  try  to  cultivate  the  arts  separately.  That  is 
probably  the  reason  for  our  shortcomings.  We  are  stifling 
art  in  itself,  and  we  must  find  a  method  of  broadening  our 
scope.  How  can  this  he  brought  about?  I  am  not  an 
artist;  I  have  little  or  no  artistic  expression  in  any  line 
but  T  have  a  little  art  appreciation,  and  I  feel  tlsat  this 
true  appreciation  for  it  is  in  harmony  with  things  as  they 
are.  And  art  should  harmonize  Avith  truth,  for  do  we  not 
learn  that  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good  are  one? 
I  name  the  three  in  this  order  though  it  is  customary  for 
symmetry  or  euphony  to  say  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  But  the  beautiful  is  ])rimary:  it  lias  reference 
to  the  things  which  appeal  to  tlie  senses.  Truth,  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  matters  of  the  intellect.  And  the 
good  has  to  do  with  (questions  of  action,  of  moral  character, 
and  the  rest. 

By  the  time  I  reached  home,  I  had  worked  the  problem 
out  like  this.  There  is  need  in  tliis  country  of  bringing 
together  a  few  people  who  represent  the  fine  arts.  I  speak 
of  the  fine  arts  because  it  is  the  promotion  of  them  that  I 
have  had  in  mind.  There  should  be  brought  together  a 
few  of  the  practitioners  of  the  arts  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture, of  architecture,  of  music,  of  drama,  of  poetry,  of 
pageantry  and  ceremonies,  because  all  of  these  arise  from 
tlie  same  source,  and  eacli  is  related  to  the  other.     We 
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should  bring  together  representatives  of  highest  rank  in 
these  respective  lines,  a  few  actors,  editors,  artists;  and 
to  the  same  jilace  should  be  invited  men  and  women  like 
yourselves  from  institutions  of  higher  learning,  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  secondary  schools,  and  then  some  practi- 
cal school  administrators.  They  should  come  together  at 
some  place  where  they  would  not  be  in  a  hurry,  at  some 
good  winter  or  summer  resort  place  where  there  is  not  a 
crowd.  And  they  should  come  without  a  program  that  can 
drive  them.  I  believe  art  never  comes  out  of  a  hurry.  It 
never  grows  in  haste;  it  takes  time.  It  has  to  sink  in; 
it  appeals  to  the  leisure  of  life  and  not  to  the  bustle.  "SVe 
have  to  he  (juiet  to  see  the  beautiful  tints  of  color,  to  hear 
the  harmonious  tones  of  music,  and  to  enjoy  the  figments 
of  the  imagination. 

I  believe  that  a  group  of  seventy  coming  together  at 
some  such  place  for  a  week,  or  ten  days,  or  for  two 
full  weeks,  would  be  best.  If  there  were  a  great 
organ  there  it  would  be  better  still.  If  in  a  beauti- 
ful building,  it  would  be  more  inspiring.  If  it  were 
near  the  sea  or  mountains,  it  would  be  advantageous,  too. 
These  people  should  come  together  for  the  ten  days  with  a 
program  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  with 
nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day  but  to  talk  about  the 
problem  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  consider  how  they  can  be 
])romoted.  I  believe  out  of  this  thing  something  might 
grow  of  great  value.  I  would  have  no  place  there,  but  I 
would  like  to  be  there,  just  to  drink  it  in. 

I  have  tried  to  think  out  lists  of  suitable  people,  but 
I  have  found  it  im])ossil>le  to  confine  myself  to  one  list. 
The  gathei-ing  would  have  to  be  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  eacli  of  the  seven  fine  arts.  That  would  mean  two 
or  three  or  four  teachers  of  art  in  the  higher  institutions, 
and  a  f(^w  from  tlie  secondary  schools,  because  beginnings 
are  made  at  the  beginning.  It  would  mean  about  a  dozen 
practical  educators :  i)robably  a  college  president  or  two, 
not  art  teachers,  and  some  superintendents,  and  otliers. 
One  of  the  things  that  would  come  out  of  it  would  not  be 
the  disturbance  of  the  organization  here,  nor  would  it  mean 
that  yon  Avould  discontinue  to  meet;  but  it  Avould  mean 
that  every  year  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  all  interested 
in  the  jn-olik'iii  oC  tlie  fine  arts. 
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If  Maecenas  still  lives,  or  liis  successor,  we  might  re- 
ceive an  invitation  from  someone  who  has  a  summer  re- 
sort, at  some  such  place  as  Lake  Mohonk.  We  have  had 
an  invitation  to  Michigan  Union,  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. I  have  been  working  on  it  for  nearly  a  year.  1  have 
talked  with  President  Burton.  He  was  immensely  inter- 
ested and  it  appealed  to  him  at  once.  If  it  should  appeal 
to  you,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  try  to  bring  about 
a  union  sometime  soon.  All  art  is  one  when  we  arrive  at 
the  spirit  of  it  all.  Then  we  shall  expect  naturally  a  very 
ripe  fruitage  of  it. 


REVIEWS 


Heinrich  Gliick,  Die  Beiden  'Sassanidischen"  Drachenreliefs  (Grund- 
lagen  zur  Seldschukischen  Skulptur),  Constantinople,  Publikationen  der 
Kaiserlich   Osmanischen   Museen,   l\',   1917,  64  pp.;   5   pis.;   8vo. 

Most  people  are  interested  only  in  the  resnlts  of  a 
book  of  this  kind,  and  for  them  one  can  say  briefly  that 
Gliick  shows  that  the  two  dragon  reliefs  in  the  Constanti- 
nople niusenm  nos.  790  (11(3-1)  &  791  (1163)  are  Turkish, 
as  8trzygowski  has  held,  instead  of  Sassanian  as  Sarre  and 
blende!  thought.,  PI.  XI. 

For  those  few  interested  in  the  method  of  a  book  of 
this  kind  Gliick's  work  has  exceptional  importance  in  a 
ditt'erent  way.  It  is  a  practical  application  of  a  method 
of  art  study  gradually  evolved  and  formulated  by  Strzy- 
gowski  and  presented  by  him  in  a  number  of  his  recent 
publications. 

8trzygowski*s  method  of  study  was  first  introduced 
to  English  readers  in  his  article  entitled  Turner's  Path 
from  Nature  to  Art,  Burlington  Magazine.  XII,  335.  In 
that  article  the  points  of  view  from  which  a  work  of  art 
should  be  studied  were  given  in  a  tabular  form  of  which 
I  give  both  the  English  and  the  original  German  versions; 
the  latter,  of  course,  is  preferable. 


Objective  representation 
(Nature) 

Subjective   effect 

(Art) 


Meaning 

Appearance 

Thing 

Shape 

Significance 

Pictorial    symbol 

Objective  Darstcllung 
(Natur) 


Subjective  Wirkung 

(Kunst) 


Bcdeutung 


Gegenstand 
(Goethe:    Stoff) 


Erscheinung 


Gestalt 
(Daseinsform) 


Inhalt  Form 

(Goethe:  seelischer  (Wirkungsform) 

Gehalt) 

In  coii)})aris()n  with  the  formulation  at  which  Strzy- 

go^^■ski  has  arrived  today  the  above  is  simple.     But  even 

this  early  version  of  the  table  is  full  enough  to  show  that 
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its  pedigree  can  be  traced  back  to  the  encycloptedic  think- 
ing of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Strzygowski  invokes 
(roethe. 

Although  the  author  of  the  table  above  had  doubtless 
been  reflecting  on  some  of  its  fundamental  concepts  for  a 
long  time  previously,  it  is  not  until  the  publication  in  1907 
of  his  book  Die  hUdende  Kiinst  der  Gegeiiicart  that  this 
thinking  became  fully  articulate.  The  anonymous  review- 
er of  this  little  book  in  the  Burlington  Magaziiie,  XI,  345, 
saw  with  surprising  clearness  the  difUculties  connected 
^^■ith  the  isolation  and  analysis  of  Gegenstand  and  Inhalt. 
Since  that  time  the  method  of  study  has  figured  repeated- 
h^  in  Strzygowski's  numerous  writings.  There  is  a  con- 
venient bibliography  of  the  subject  up  to  1917  in  the  Neue 
'Tahrhik'her  fiir  das  kdassische  Altertuin,  XL,  210. 

For  a  final  statement  of  the  method  of  study  it  will 
l)e  necessary  to  await  the  forthcoming  introductory  vol- 
ume of  the  Handbnch  der  Kunstn'issenschaft.  One  may, 
however,  from  the  frequent  references  in  other  connections 
construct  the  present  form  of  this  method  somewhat  com- 
pletely as  below,  and  it  is  this  table,  rather  than  the  em- 
bryonic one  given  above,  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  One 
needs  to  study  it  carefully. 


I.  Handwerk 

1.  Stoff  und  Werk 
Erreger:    Schaffen 
Ziel:    Konnen 


II.    Geistige    Werte 
Welt 

Bedeutung   (Innenwelt)      Erscheinung   (Aussen- 

welt) 


Sachliche  Gebundenheit 
(Aussenleben) 


(Sache)   Gegenstand 
Erreger:   Geistiger 

Zustand 
Ziel:   (Zweck) 

Deutung 


!.  Gestalt 

Erreger:  (Zeichen) 
Natur 
Ziel:      (Verstandig- 
ung)  Darstellung 


PersOnliche  Freiheit 
(Innenleben) 


Inhalt 

Erreger:  Seele 
Ziel:  Ausdruck 


4.   Form 

Erreger:   Sinne 
Ziel:   Wirkung 


Strzygowski  himself  has  recently  offered  an  example 
of  the  application  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale  in  his 
monumental  work  Die  Baukunst  der  Armenier  und  Eiir 
ropa.  The  particular  interest  of  Gliick's  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  attempt  of  another  person  to  use  this 
method.  After  a  clear  description  of  the  two  reliefs  Gluck 
devotes  the  body  of  his  monograph  to  an  investigation  laid 
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out  according  to  the  table  just  given.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  conform  precisely  to  the  table.  His  varia- 
tions from  it  Jire,  I  believe,  an  important  because  uncon- 
scious criticism  of  it.  We  encounter  one  of  them  at  the 
very  outset,  since  tlie  tirst  section  of  the  investigation,  1. 
ArchitcktoniscJie  \'('rirendnn(/,  corresponds  to  nothing  in 
the  table.  Passing  by  it  for  the  present  we  come  to  2. 
Material  and  3.  Tcchuik.  These  correspond  to  the  Htoff 
Hud  11  Vr/,-  of  the  table  above:  in  fact,  Strzygowski  has 
often  used  the  ex])ressi()n  MatcnaJ  und  Tediuik  in  this 
place.  Tlien  follows  in  (Uiick's  investigation,  4.  Dcr  dar- 
(/cstcUte  (!('(i('iif<titnd  und  seine  Bedeiifiin(/,  5.  J)er  </est(/lt- 
UcJic  7\f/i)Hs  mid  .s-r/x  VorL-Ofiniiieii,  G.  Die  forma]  kiiitstler- 
ische  Behundhnuj.  These  cori-esi)ond  respectively  to  the 
(/ef/eii stand,  (lestalt,  and  Form  of  the  table.  Xext  we 
should  expect  something  to  correspond  to  Inhalt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  find  it.  For  the  investigation 
comes  to  an  end,  and  there  succeeds  only  a  short  conclud- 
ing (•ha])ter  in  which  tlie  character  and  s])irit  of  Seljuk 
sculpture  ai-e  summarized  without  a  A\'ord  about  Inhalt. 

What  has  become  of  the  Inhalt?  Strzygowski  consid- 
ers it  the  goal  of  his  ^^■hole  series.  He  i-eserves  it  to  the 
last  that  it  may  be  approached  with  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  work  of 
;U't.  Its  omission  here  ca.nnot,  therefore,  be  accidental. 
Perhaps  wc  can  (\v])hiin  this  omission  from  a  re(?xamina- 
tion  of  the  table  above. 

Let  me  ])reface  this  examination  witli  the  statement 
of  the  pnrpose  of  the  table.  One  of  the  potent  influences 
upon  on  modern  scholarslii])  has  been  the  famous  Ecole 
des  Chartes.  Its  own  pupils  have  not  been  so  numerous, 
but  they  have  proved  sufficient  to  fructify  French  learn- 
ing. And  its  careful  systematic  way  of  stiulying  historical 
material  has  found  an  appreciative  echo  elsewhere.  Partic- 
ularly at  Vienna  there  has  flourished  a  similar  strict  tradi- 
tion. Py  W'ickhoff  and  others  it  was  turned  most  effec- 
tively- toward  the  study  of  art  history.  Strzygowski,  how- 
ever, reyuesents  another  generation  that  desires  to  replace 
this  tradition.  In  the  place  of  the  ])hilological  and  his- 
torical method,  he  wishes  to  install  an  inde])endent  method 
that  will  establish  the  study  of  art  as  an  independent  dis- 
cil)lin(\     He  has  set  out  to  tind  a  method  of  his  own.   ^Vhile 
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tlie  AViekhoff  tradition  has  crystallized  into  such  a  form 
as  we  see^in  the  recent  book  of  Tietze,  Die  Metlwde  cler 
Kimstgf'schichie,  Strzygowski's  method  lias  crystallized 
into  the  form  of  the  table  above. 

In  this  table  there  is  first  a  division  between  tlie  ma- 
terial and  the  mental  considerations.  The  material  con- 
siderations occupy  small  space,  it  is  true;  but,  thanks  to 
Semper,  no  one  can  forget  them  nowadays.  They  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  table  without  being  an  integral  part 
of  its  interlocking  construction,  something  as  a  front 
stoop  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  place  without  being 
structurally  a  part  of  the  house.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
they  were  lacking  in  the  older  form  given  in  connection 
with  Turner! 

The  remainder  of  the  table  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
relation  of  the  artist  to  his  environment,  the  relation  of 
man  to  world.  The  dualism  already  started  continues  it- 
self here  as  a  self-reproductive  system.  World  is  inter- 
preted as  twofohl,  meaning  and  appearance  (a  now  some- 
what old-fashioned  dualism)  ;  nmn  is  interpreted  as  de- 
termined and  free.  By  this  principle  of  division  we  have 
instead  of  the  single  meeting  point  of  man  and  world,  the 
four  meeting  points  of  the  table,  Xos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  of  the  table. 
Obviously  the  wliole  rests  on  far-reaching  assumptions. 
The  assumption  of  a  fundamental  difference  between  mean- 
ing and  appearance,  douhtful  enough  in  other  directions, 
seems  doubly  so  in  connection  with  art.  But  this  is  no 
place  for  pliilosophical  reflection.  It  is  more  to  the  poinf 
to  see  how  the  concrete  a]»])licati()n  oifered  by  Gliick  works 
out.    Let  us  return  to  tliat. 

(Hiick's  thesis  is  tluit  the  tAvo  reliefs  are  not  Sassanian 
but  Turkish. 

First,  in  his  section  on  Matt  ri<tl,  (Hiick  sliows  that 
the  marble  of  these  reliefs  is  not  that  of  Persia  and  that, 
in  fact,  marble  incrustation  was  not  a  Bassanian  custom. 
Rather,  the  material  and  the  way  it  was  attached  to  a 
background  suggest  Ala-eddin's  wall  of  Konia,  whence 
similar  fragments  liave  come.  Continuing  with  the  study 
of  Technik.  he  points  out  that  the  peculiar  bevelling  is  not 
Sassaninn. 

Second,  the  investigation  of  the  (ie(/cnstaiid  leads  to 
tlie  discovery  that  the  two  dragons  are  differentiated  with 
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the  intention,  presumably,  of  making  them  male  and  fe- 
male. This  differentiation  does  not  occur  in  the  pre- 
Islamic  art  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  a  thing  met  with  in 
China  and  Central  Asia.  As  such  it  could  have  been 
brought  from  that  region  only  by  the  people  wlio  were  in 
touch  with  that  region,  namely,  the  Turks. 

Third,  in  liis  study  of  the  Gestalt  Gliick  finds  that 
there  are  twenty  close  parallels,  which,  though  of  yery 
diverse  date  and  provenience,  can  all  be  brought  into  con- 
nection witli  the  migrations  from  Central  Asia. 

Fourth,  a  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Form  reveals  that  the  reliefs  are  unlike  Sassanian  work 
and  are  like  Turkish  work  (e.  g.,  at  Konia)  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  front  plane,  despite  the  depth  of  the 
relief,  and  in  the  mass  composition  in  contrast  to  Sas- 
sanian line  composition. 

It  is  clear  from  tlie  above  that,  although  notliing  is 
said  of  the  putative  InhaU,  Gliick  has  well  substantiated 
his  thesis  from  these  various  directions.  Furthermore,  it 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  first  section  of  the  investiga- 
tion, Architektonische  Verivendmuj,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  way  the  reliefs  were  framed  (with  inverted  den- 
tils) to  bring  them  into  the  level  of  tlie  wall  surface,  is 
characteristic  of  Turkish  not  Sassanian  architecture. 

Tlie  absence  of  any  discussion  of  Inhalt  arouses  our 
curiosit}'  as  to  what  Gliick  nnssed.  This  curiosity  is  not 
easily  satisfied.  We  turn  for  aid  immediately  to  Strzy- 
gowski's  exemplification  of  his  method  in  the  book  on  Ar- 
menian architecture  referred  to  above.  But  what  we  find 
there  is  more  puzzling  than  otherwise.  There  is  a  section 
on  Armenian  society,  another  on  the  Armenian  architects, 
and  a  third  on  art  appreciation  in  Armenia.  It  is  certainly 
hard  to  see  how  the  first  and  third  of  these  sections  relate 
to  the  Inhalt  of  the  table,  while  the  second  section  is  merely 
artist  biograi)hy. 

If  we  care  to  look  further  into  this  matter  of  Inhalt 
we  can  consult  another  application  of  the  method  by  Pot- 
peschnigg,  l*huim(ixfii<i<'  Wa^cii-sforcJiini;/  in  dcr  DUhtkiniH. 
Neue  Jahrhvvhcr  fur  Pddagocjik,  1917,  20i).  In  tliis  in- 
stance the  work  under  discussion  is  KleisFs  Prinz  ran 
Honihnr(/.  Again,  after  a  somewhat  hesitating  location 
of  the  InJialt  of  the  drama  in  the  transfornuition  of  the 
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titular  character,  a  matter  which  had  already,  however, 
been  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  other  characters, 
there  follows  a  biographical  section  on  Kleist.  Judging 
from  these  examples  one  must  conclude  that  this  si)ecies 
of  Inhalt  is  not  something  residing  in  the  work  and  deriv- 
able from  it  but  is  rather  something  akin  to  external  his- 
torical commentary.  If  that  is  the  case,  Inhalt  is  not  the 
best  name  for  it.  The  matter  which  in  his  book  Strzy- 
gowski  has  grouped  under  Inhalt  seems  to  be  in  part  the 
effect  of  the  architecture  upon  people  other  than  the  art- 
ist; that  is,  the  matter  falls  completely  out  of  this  table 
of  the  relation  between  the  artist  and  the  world. 

Gltick  has  done  well  to  omit  Inhalt.  For  there  is 
a  danger  in  dividing  the  work  of  art  into  meaning  and 
appearance.  The  artist  is  an  artist  precisely  because  he 
can  put  all  his  meaning  into  the  appearance  without  any 
residue  of  Inhalt.  Plato  saw  this  and,  because  he  did  not 
value  appearance,  condemned  art.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
similar  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  cut  Gegenstand  and 
Gestalt  asunder;  if  the  artist  has  a  Gegenstand  independ- 
ent of  his  Gestalt  it  can  hardly  be  anything  more  perti- 
nent than  an  engraved  title,  superimposed  upon  a  work 
that  is  indecisive  enough  to  need  it. 

Instead  of  this  dualistic  dissection  of  a  single  rela- 
tionship, it  would  have  been  better  to  consider  other  im- 
portant relationships.  Most  of  what  Strzygowski  has  to 
say  under  the  heading  Inhalt  in  his  book  on  Armenian  ar- 
chitecture, namely,  the  sections  on  Armenian  society  and 
on  art  appreciation,  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  pu])lic 
to  the  works  of  art  in  question.  Gllick's  omission  of  any 
corresponding  discussion  is  not  because  the  sculptor  of 
the  dragon  reliefs  was  lacking  in  the  matter  of  relation- 
ship to  the  world  (Gliick  is  able  to  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  such  a  relationship),  but  because  we  lack  informa- 
tion as  to  the  former  relation  of  the  public  toward  these 
reliefs. 

There  is  yet  another  relationsliip  to  which  {rliick's 
book  also  directs  our  attention.  The  first  section  of  his 
investigation  is  devoted  to  the  employment  of  the  reliefs. 
Moreover,  this  is  not  only  put  first  but  it  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  important  section.  It  finds  no  place  in 
Strzygowski's  table  because  he  has  neglected  the  relation 
of  the  commissioner  to  the  work  of  art. 
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These  various  outstanding  matters  will  no  doubt  be 
detrimental  to  the  simple  orderliness  of  a  future,  more 
adequate,  tabulation.  They  will  possibly  make  it  asym- 
metrical, just  as  the  old  form  of  the  table  given  at  the  be- 
oinninjr  of  this  review  has  been  made  asymmetrical  by  the 
necessity  of  introducing  Handirerk  into  the  later  form. 
But  art,  like  life,  is  hard  to  reduce  to  mere  symmetry, 
Hambidge  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  have  long 
been  thankful  to  Strzygowski  for  his  efforts  to  introduce 
order  into  chaos  and  now  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  ad- 
ditional clarification  of  method  that  Gliick's  book  offers. 
The  little  book  gives  in  limited  space  an  amazing  amount 
of  food  for  thought. 

John  Shapley. 

Heinrich  Gliick,  Der  Breit-  und  Langhausbau  in  Syrien,  Heidelberg. 
Winter,  1916.     9.')  pp.;  49  figs.;  4  pis.;  4to. 

In  America  the  great  work  of  Professor  Butler  in 
paving  the  way  by  a  series  of  expeditions  for  the  study 
of  the  architectural  riches  of  Early  Christian  Syria  has 
never  been  adequately  appreciated.  An  eye-opener  for 
us  is  Gliick's  contribution,  which  deals  particularly  with 
tlie  geographical  problems  connected  with  Syrian  archi- 
tecture. Resting  almost  wholly  on  the  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  Butler  (though  the  reports  of  others  have 
been  utilized  as  far  as  they  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  Crliick  himself  has  visited  Syria)  he  has  been  able 
to  shed  considerable  light  on  the  problems  of  Syrian  archi- 
tecture by  taking  into  account  the  geographical,  social, 
and  material  considerations  involved. 

Writing  first  of  the  Ilauran,  Gliick  points  out  the 
close  geological  and  geographical  connection  of  the  region 
with  Arabia  and  its  marked  isolation  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  He  follows  in  tlie  architecture  of  this  re- 
gion the  various  stages  of  tlie  coiitiict  between  the  longi- 
tudinal Mellenistic  building  and  what  he  calls  the  lateral 
Arjibic  one.  The  inevitable  influence  that  the  lack  of  wood 
and  the  presence  of  hard  volcanic  stone  exerted  upon  the 
structure  and  the  decoration  of  the  buildings  of  the 
iraiirfm  is  traced  in  detail.  The  massive  transverse  arches 
and  the  fiat  .stone  roofs  are  well  known  ])eculiarities.  But 
there  are  innumerable  other  matters  that  vary  from  build- 
ing to  Iniil'liiig  according  to  the  interplay  of  tradition,  ne- 
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cessitT,  and  convenience.  The  strength  of  Arabic  culture 
in  this  part  of  Sj'ria  throughout  the  Hellenistic  domina- 
tion makes  the  rapid  and  easy  spread  of  Islam  more  in- 
telligible. But  that  this  culture  was  strong  enough  to 
have  created  an  architecture  of  its  own  has  never  been 
fully  admitted,  especially  since  it  is  now  known  what  a 
powerful  influence  Hellenism  exerted  as  fai*  into  the  in- 
terior as  Petra. 

To  the  north  in  the  various  mountain  districts  east 
of  the  Orontes  and  sometimes  projecting  far  into  the  des- 
ert was  an  older  and  much  thicker  stratum  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  Even  here  Gliick  finds,  however,  some  Arabic 
and  many  Mesopotamian  elements.  In  view  of  our  pres- 
ent ignorance  it  would  seem  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  What  is  perfectly  clear  is 
that  the  architecture  is  mainly  dependent  upon  local  tra- 
ditions and  local  building  materials. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  Syria,  however,  there  are 
no  such  local  developments;  everything  is  swept  along 
by  the  stream  of  Mediterranean  commerce  and  culture. 

A  welcome  illustrative  addition  to  the  book  is  the  tab- 
ulation of  numerous  ground  plans  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  compared.  The  maps  showing  the  geological  na- 
ture of  different  regions  are  also  useful.  There  is  much 
of  this  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  countries  not  so  remote 
as  Syria.  In  fact  it  is  sometimes  amazing  how  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  cultural  geography,  since  the  pub- 
lications of  Ritter  and  his  contemporaries.  If  Gliick  suc- 
ceeds in  arousing  interest  in  this  neglected  field  of  inves- 
tigation and  if  he  encourages  further  participation  in  the 
unravelling  of  the  problems  of  the  Near  East  his  work  will 
have  a  value  far  greater  than  that  of  its  immediate  re- 
sults. 

John  Shapley. 
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The  Phillips  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

By  Duncan  Phillips 

THE  Phillips  Memorial  Art  Gallery  is  now  open  to 
the  public  at  1600  Twenty-first  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  collection 
for  several  years  while  plans  for  the  permanent  build- 
ing are  in  a  formative  and  plastic  state.  Although  it  is 
too  soon  to  make  definite  announcements  of  all  that  we 
intend  to  do,  since  force  of  circumstances  or  changed 
conditions  may  cause  our  best  laid  plans  to  be  altered 
or  amended,  nevertheless  the  time  is  ripe  for  telling 
about  the  treasures  and  for  creating  an  interest  in  the 
special  and  novel  character  of  the  Phillips  Memorial. 

It  is  to  be  a  home  for  the  fine  arts  and  a  home  for 
all  those  who  love  art  and  go  to  it  for  solace  and  spirit- 
ual refreshment.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere which  is  attractive  and  intimate  rather  thaji 
grandiose  and  institutional,  in  which  visitors  will  feel 
inclined  to  hnger,  and  to  which  they  will  wish  to  return 
again  and  again  for  a  special  sort  of  pleasure  or  for 
study.  The  ultimate  building  must  not  be  large,  no  mat- 
ter to  what  size  the  collection  may  grow.  Our  idea  is 
not  to  show  all  of  our  treasures  at  once  but  to  have  ever 
varied  and  purposeful  exhibitions,  arranging  the  collec- 
tion in  units  which  would  be  frequently  changed  so  that 
the  walls  of  the  various  rooms  would  undergo  interest- 
ing transformations.^  No  crowding  of  the  walls  nor 
disfiguring  additions  to  the  building  as  the  collections 
grow  can  ever  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  harmony  of 
our  rooms  and  the  essential  domestic  character  of  the 
architecture  as  a  whole.  In  the  fireproof  storage  vaults 
light  and  air  will  be  supplied  and  the  paintings  hung  on 
sliding  screens,  so  that  they  can  be  at  all  times  available 

^Prank    Jewett    Mather    has    written,    "A    season    at    the    Phillips 
Memorial  may  be  as  exciting  as  a  season  of  opera." 
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to  the  \'isitors.  These  storage  vaults  should  be  made  to 
communicate  with  the  auditorium,  which  we  propose  to 
have  for  plays,  concerts,  and  lectures,  and  also  with  the 
rooms  for  special  study,  so  that  the  lecturers  and  the 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  the  actual  works  of 
art  and  not  have  to  resort  to  lantern  slides  and  photo- 
graphs. We  intend  to  have  a  comprehensive  art  library 
and  portfolios  of  prints.  It  is  not  our  present  intention 
to  conduct  an  art  school,  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  though  there  may  be  studios  in  the 
building.  We  propose  that  the  architecture  shall  be  of 
some  domestic  type  combining  sensuous  and  subtle  beau- 
ty with  simplicitj'  and  quiet  charm,  some  such  low  and 
rambling  type,  adaptable  to  sky-lit  galleries,  as  the 
Italian  villa  or  our  own  southern  Colonial  manor  house. 
We  hope  for  a  site  commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Washington,  for  wooded  grounds  laid  out  with 
terraces  and  gardens  modified,  like  the  building  itself, 
if  Italian,  to  conform  with  our  national  character  and 
appropriate  not  only  to  the  architecture  but  to  the  local 
conditions  of  topography  and  climate. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  room  in  the  building  shall 
be  I'egarded  as  an  aesthetic  unit,  the  decorative  accesso- 
ries changed  with  the  changes  in  the  exhibitions.  Oc- 
casionally rooms  will  be  devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
best  works  by  selected  artists,  rooms  which  will  repre- 
sent them  from  everj^  aspect  of  their  character  and 
genius,  and  to  which  their  admirers  will  wish  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  renew  their  interest  and  to  refresh  their 
faith.  Occasionally  rooms  will  be  given  educational  in- 
tention. The  origin  and  growth  of  certain  aesthetic 
tendencies  will  be  traced  back  to  the  early  periods  of 
art's  history.  The  collection  is  to  be  devoted  essentially 
to  the  art  of  our  own  time,  but  works  of  any  period,  no 
matter  how  remote,  may  be  purchased  or  borrowed  for 
educational  purposes.  In  this  way  we  can  show  the 
artist's  evohnng  and  revolving  interests  and  aptitudes. 
Groups  of  works  by  artists  of  similar  temperaments  and 
of  related  aims  would  have  special  appeal  for  kindred 
spirits  and  would  help  to  clarify  for  students  certain 
significant  aspects  of  the  creative  impulse  through  the 
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ages.  The  exhibition  units  will  be  composed  not  only  of 
groups  of  related  artists,  showing  similar  training  and 
intentions,  but  also  of  other  groups,  teaching,  by  means 
of  contrasted  merits,  that  in  the  house  of  art  there  are 
many  mansions.  It  will  be  interesting-  to  present  con- 
trasts of  similar  subjects  treated  at  different  times  in 
different  manners,  thus  teaching  history  and  art  simul- 
taneously and  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Besides  the  rearrangement  and  alternating  re- 
views of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  various  rooms 
there  will  be  a  long  gallery  devoted  to  all  kinds  of 
exhibitions  of  contemporary  art.  Our  most  enthusiastic 
purpose  will  be  to  reveal  the  richness  of  the  art  created 
in  our  United  States,  to  stimulate  our  native  artists 
and  afford  them  inspiration.  In  all  the  rooms  the  set- 
ting will  be  carefully  planned,  and  executed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enhancing  the  effect  of  the  paintings,  of  empha- 
sizing their  essential  character,  and  of  producing  a 
sympathetic  background  and  a  perfect  ensemble.  For 
instance,  in  the  Twachtman  room,  those  who  know  the 
marvelous  nuances  of  color,  opalescent  and  phosphores- 
cent, in  the  works  by  this  great  master  will  be  delighted 
to  find  these  subtle  felicities  echoed  in  the  background 
in  choice  bits  of  Chinese  i>ottery,  Persian  lustre  ware, 
or  Greek  glass.  To  com]:>lete  the  room  imagine  a 
black  carpet  and  a  wall  like  that  in  our  present  gallery, 
where  a  gray,  transparent  mesh  hangs  over  the  plaster, 
which  is  toned  a  delicate  apricot. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  our  funds  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  antique  potteries  and  porcelain, 
bronzes  and  ivories,  carved  furniture,  tapestry,  and 
stained  glass.  Our  modern  sculptors,  however,  are  quite 
as  distinguished  as  our  painters  and  worthy  of  the  same 
support  and  faith,  and  as  for  our  potters  and  gold- 
smiths, our  craftsmen  of  all  kinds,  if  they  are  yet  in- 
ferior to  the  men  of  the  earlier  djiiasties  of  the  Orient 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  relative  quality.  By  our  encouragement  of  native 
and  contemporary  work  we  can  bring  about  another  era 
of  loving  and  inspired  handicraft  which  will  further 
glorify  the  meaning  of  common  things.     It  will  not  be 
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our  intention  to  compete  with  the  great  museums  in 
assemblinjr  ohjects  of  historic  interest  or  in  having  every 
phase  and  period  in  the  history  of  fine  and  applied  art 
represented  with  examples.  We  must  sjDecialize  in 
painting,  more  particularly  in  modem  painting,  and  it 
will  be  our  pleasure  to  show  how  our  American  artists 
maintain  their  equality  with,  if  not  indeed  their  superi- 
ority to,  their  better  known  foreign  contemporaries. 

We  are  making  no  effort  as  yet  to  raise  sums  of 
money  through  benefactions  from  wealthy  patrons,  to 
which  course  we  would  turn  only  in  case  we  later  de- 
cided to  enlarge  the  educational  scope  of  the  gallery 
and  employ  a  staff  of  resident  workers  and  specialists. 
Such  a  change  of  policy  would  bring  us  into  competition 
with  the  museums  of  the  country,  which  at  present  we 
regard  with  respect  from  the  distance  that  separates 
the  private  dwelling  house  from  the  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Of  course,  we  mean  to  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  study.  Our  lectures  will  not  be  comic  monologues, 
nor  our  concerts  jazz,  nor  our  library  shelves  devoted  to 
magazines  on  the  movies. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  msh  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  culture  in  which  people  will  feel  mentally  stimulated 
mth  a  desire  for  knowledge,  we  wish  it  to  be  one  in 
which  there  is  no  air  of  academic  wisdom  and  formality. 
In  other  words,  we  wish  to  popularize  what  is  best  in  art 
by  the  attractiveness  of  our  methods  of  presentation 
without  making  concessions  to  the  ])ublic  in  matters  of 
taste  or  in  the  standards  set  for  the  works  of  art  en- 
dorsed by  the  galler<v\  If  we  can  make  our  visitors  feel 
at  home  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  things  and  subconsci- 
ously stimulated  while  consciously  rested  and  refreshed, 
we  believe  that  they  will  eventually  absorb  the  point  of 
view  of  our  artists  and  remain  thereafter  on  the  same 
aesthetic  level.  We  believe  that  it  is  never  right  to  make 
art  easy  and  popular  at  the  risk  of  making  it  commercial 
and  indolently  conventional.  If  a  renaissance  of  art  is 
to  come  in  our  time,  it  must  come  not  from  the  ever  de- 
voted few  but  from  the  awakened  interest  and  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  many.  Our  hope,  therefore,  is  that 
by  bringing  art  to  the  people  in  the  most  attractive  way 
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without  lowering  our  standards,  we  may  relate  beauty 
to  their  lives  for  their  inspiration  and  solace  ^\ithout 
relinquishing-  our  duty  of  guiding  them  to  the  heights 
of  art  and  of  keeping  the  fires  burning  on  our  own 
altars. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  desire  to  demonstrate  that 
what  we  are  doing,  others  can  do,  and  that  similar 
memorial  galleries  can  be  launched  wherever  there  is  a 
wish  and  a  need  for  them.  We  would  be  glad  if  our  build- 
ing could  be  ultimately  made  a  memorial  composed  of 
memorials,  in  other  words,  of  rooms  or  exhibition  units 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  beloved  dead.  Whereas 
we  shall  specialize  in  modern  painting,  and  whereas  our 
inspired  predecessor,  Mr.  Freer,  specialized  in  Far 
Eastern  art,  the  next  memorial  gallery  might  specialize 
in  Italian  Primitives,  or  in  Colonial  furniture,  or  in 
Flemish  tapestries,  or  in  Gotliic  glass.  If  our  plan  is 
worthy  of  our  etfort,  it  vdW  be  as  a  beacon  light  for 
others. 

To  accomplish  our  purpose,  we  plan  to  take  the 
public  into  our  confidence  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
enterprise.  We  w^sh  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  what 
we  can  supply  and  to  counsel  with  men  and  women  of 
many  minds  whose  thoughts  we  need.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  bring  scattered  communities  together,  to  consoli- 
date their  most  inspired  ideas,  and  to  unite  their  most 
generous  impulses,  and  that  w^ay  is  the  way  of  the 
printed  word,  that  ancient  medium  of  exchange — the 
book.  Therefore  we  propose  to  publish  under  the  aus- 
pices of,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for,  the  Phillips  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery,  an  annual  volume  for  all  the  arts, 
even  as  the  gallery  is  to  be  a  home  for  all  the  arts.  The 
first  volume  is  now  in  preparation  and  is  to  contain 
not  only  the  bare  outline  of  our  plans  for  the  gallery 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  collection,  but  essays  on  French 
and  American  painters  represented  in  the  collection,  and 
critical  notes  on  all  the  other  artists  preceding  the  list 
of  works  by  which  they  are  represented.  The  book  will 
be  profusely  illustrated.  A  popular  edition  without  the 
expensive  features  will  also  be  published.  In  subse- 
quent years  we  shall  broaden  the  scope  of  our  book, 
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which  will  include  articles  on  all  the  arts,  and  reviews 
of  the  preceding  season's  best  concerts,  plays,  operas, 
books,  and  exhibitions.  There  mil  be  letters  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Needless  to  say,  our  contributors  will 
be  the  best  authorities  available.  Contributions  of  origi- 
nal dramngs  will  supplement  the  photographs,  and  we 
shall  obtain  permission  to  reprint  short  stories,  one  act 
plays,  lyrics,  essays,  and  musical  compositions — offer- 
ing, work  especially  made  for  us  when  of  sutticient  m.erit. 
There  vdW  be  a  forum  for  the  exchaii2'e  of  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  the  future  development  of  the  Memori- 
al Gallery  and  its  activities.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
inexpensive  monographs  is  the  present  volume  on 
Daumier. 

Although  we  are  dreaming  already  of  the  remote 
future  and  planning  for  posterity,  yet  we  welcome  in- 
terest in  our  modest  beginnings  and  we  welcome  all  who 
care  to  como  to  the  two  small  rooms  whicli  must  con- 
stitute for  the  present  the  home  of  the  Phillips  Memori- 
al Art  Gallerv, 


PLATE    XI I 


Some  Decorations  In  The  New  State  Capitol 
At  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

By  John  Pickard 

AMONG  the  monumental  structures  which  have  been 
erected  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  new  Missouri  State  Capitol  takes  very  high 
rank.  It  was  fortunately  completed  just  prior  to  the 
war  and  in  the  past  two  years  some  important  decora- 
tions have  been  placed  in  position  upon  its  walls.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  structure  is  a  great  museum  room 
which  was  intended  as  a  historical  museum;  but  two 
years  ago  the  legislature  renamed  it  "Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Museum,"  and  arranged  to  have  displayed 
therein  the  battle  flags  carried  by  Missouri  soldiers  in 
all  the  wars  in  which  Missouri  has  had  a  part,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  relics  connected  in  some  way 
with  these  wars.  Here  have  been  placed  a  remarkable 
series  of  paintings  illustrative  of  the  part  played  by 
Missouri  soldiers  and  sailors  in  many  wars. 

Plate  XII  gives  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  by 
Beminghaus,  a  well-known  St.  Louis  artist,  represent- 
ing the  Indian  attack  on  the  village  of  St.  LfOuis,  1780. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  English  had  been  planning 
with  a  force  of  Indians  under  Canadian  leaders  to 
launch  an  attack  on  St,  Louis,  well  knowing  that  with 
this  post  destroyed  nothing  would  prevent  them  from 
sweeping  down  the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  Gulf.  On 
May  26,  1780,  fifteen  hundred  Indians  officered  b}^ 
Canadians  and  British  launched  an  attack  on  this  little 
settlement.  There  were  but  ninety-seven  male  house- 
holders in  St.  Louis  at  this  time,  but  the  inhabitants 
had  built  a  rude  stockade  around  their  village.  They 
were  in  possession  of  one  small  cannon  and  their  vigor- 
ous defense  surprised  the  Indians  and  soon  caused  the 
fury  of  the  attack  to  abate.  The  town  was  saved;  the 
first  battle  for  the  soil  of  Missouri  was  won. 
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The  picture  reproduced  on  Plate  XIII  is  hy  the 
same  artist  and  marks  another  epoch  in  Missouri  his- 
tory. The  War  of  1812  reached  Missouri  only  indirect- 
ly. The  English  continued  their  policy  of  inciting  the 
Indians  from  time  to  time  to  make  forays  against  the 
settlers.  But  in  1814  General  Henrj^  Dodge  with  a 
company  of  regulars  and  a  force  of  rangers  and  friendly 
Indians  rounded  up  the  Miami  Indians  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  They  were  removed  from  the  state; 
this  practically  put  an  end  to  that  border  warfare  which 
had  harassed  Missouri  for  more  than  a  generation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  military  exjDeditions  in 
the  annals  of  time  was  that  of  General  Doniphan  in  the 
Mexican  War.  AVith  only  about  nine  hundred  Mis- 
sourians  he  marched  across  the  plains  of  the  West  to 
New  Mexico,  captured  it,  then  turned  south-east  into  Old 
Mexico.  The  culmination  of  a  series  of  brilliant  victor- 
ies over  the  Mexicans  wns  reached  in  the  Battle  of 
Sacramento  in  1847.  At  this  place  four  thousand  Mexi- 
cans had  for  weeks  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Missourians.  The  Mexicans  occupied  a  strongly  forti- 
fied height.  They  were  thoroughly  equipped  and  sup- 
plied with  cannon.  So  sure  were  they  of  victory  that 
they  had  prepared  ''strings  and  hand-cuffs"  in  which 
they  meant  to  drive  the  Americans  as  prisoners  to  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Doniphan's  forces  numbered  hardly 
nine  hundred  effective  fighting  men,  yet  the  victorj'-  was 
won  by  the  men  from  Missouri  with  a  loss  of  but  one 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Battle  of  Sacramento 
then  forms  the  third  of  this  epic  cycle  of  Missouri  war- 
fare. 

The  fourth  ])ainting  represents  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Havana  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Mis- 
souri soldiers  did  not  get  into  the  actual  fighting,  but)  in 
this  painting  the  Sixth  Missouri  Volunteers  are  shown 
entering  Havana  amid  the  great  acclaim  of  the  grateful 
Cuban  population.  The  two  paintings  last  mentioned 
are  the  colorful  work  of  another  St.  Louis  artist,  Mr. 
Fred  G.  Carpenter. 

In  the  Civil  War  Missouri  was  one  great  battlefield, 
on  which  the  Missourians  representing  the  Confederacy 
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and  those  representing  the  Union  fought  for  four  bitter 
years.  Two  paintings  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  of  Chadds  Ford, 
Pennsylvania,  commemorate  this  period.  The  Battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek  (Plate  XIV),  October  10,  1861,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  and  bloody  battles  fought  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Federal  forces  num- 
bering about  fifty-tive  hundred  men  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  who  had  marched  out 
of  Springfield  to  surprise  and  attack  the  Confederate 
forces  encamped  at  Wilson's  Creek  twelve  miles  away. 
The  Confederates  were  under  the  command  of  Generals 
McCulloch  and  Sterling  Price,  a  Missourian,  and  num- 
bered about  ten  thousand  men.  Price  was  the  hero  of 
the  battle.  His  men  were  armed  almost  exclusively  with 
shot  guns  which  forced  the  ver}^  closest  fighting.  They 
had  little  or  no  equipment  except  what  they  brought  from 
their  homes.  It  was  the  deadly  work  of  the  shot  guns  and 
the  desperate  charges  that  made  the  Battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this 
battle  General  Lyon  was  killed;  the  Confederate  forces 
were  successful. 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  October  23,  1864,  came 
the  Battle  of  Westport  (Plate  XV  ).  This  represents  the 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Confederates  to  rush  the 
Federal  batteries  in  position  along  the  ridge  to  the  right. 
They  were  met  by  the  Union  Cavalry  in  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  charges  of  the  war.  It  happened  near  the  end 
of  the  battle  in  the  bright  sun  of  a  clear  autumn  day. 
The  two  masses  of  horsemen  clashed  at  full  speed,  the 
sound  of  the  impact,  as  related  by  an  onlooker,  was 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  guns.  The  painting  repre- 
sents the  critical  and  deciding  moment  not  only  for  the 
Battle  of  Westport  but  for  the  control  of  Missouri. 
Never  again  in  the  Civil  War  was  Federal  power  in  Mis- 
souri in  danger. 

The  seventh  lunette  by  Adolphe  Blondheim  of  Pro- 
vincetown,  Massachusetts,  represents  the  Battle  of  Vau- 
quois  Heights  at  the  opening  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  bat- 
tle in  the  Great  War  (Plate^XVI,  a).  This  hill  was  the 
most  perfect  example  of  German  fortification  and  was 
attacked  and  captured  on  the  morning  of  September  26, 
1918,  by  the  Thirtj^-fifth  Division,  composed  of  Missouri 
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and  Kansas  troops.  The  painter  endeavors  to  show  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  in  action  dur- 
ing the  battle.  General  Pershing  has  said  that  this  bat- 
tle on  the  morning  opening  the  Meuse-Argonne  cam- 
paigii  was  of  vital  importance  for  it  demonstrated  that 
the  American  troops  were  going  forward  and  that 
therefore  the  war  was  won. 

The  eighth  painting  is  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
Eeuterdahl  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  entitled 
''The  Navy  Guarded  the  Road  to  France"  (Plate  XVI, 
h).  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  is  the  first  monumental 
painting  in  this  countr^^  in  honor  of  the  navy  to  be  plac- 
ed on  the  walls  of  a  public  building  not  under  the  control 
of  the  naval  authorities.  Captain  Taussig  of  the  well- 
known  St.  Louis  family  of  that  name  was  in  command 
of  the  destroyers  which  were  sent  over  immediately  af- 
ter the  United  States  entered  the  war  to  assist  the  British 
in  guarding  the  road  to  France.  At  the  end  of  his  three 
thousand  mile  journey  Captain  Taussig  was  met  by  the 
British  with  this  question,  "When  will  the  American 
forces  be  ready  to  go  into  action?"  The  answer  was, 
'^We  are  ready  now."  This  painting  represents  the 
stern  of  the  destroyer,  Wadsworth,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Taussig.  The  captain  is  shown  watching  the 
effect  of  a  shell  that  has  been  fired  at  a  submarine  peri- 
scope. On  a  follo\ving  sea  come  the  transports  resplend- 
ent in  their  camouflage,  which,  b}-  the  way,  is  drawn 
from  the  models  supplied  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  picture  conveys  the  idea  of  the  convoy's  duty  and 
shows  with  a  heroic  personal  touch  that  the  na\^"  was 
there  with  the  "fighting  punch." 

The  Senate  Chamber  has  two  mural  decorations  by 
Richard  E.  Miller,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  an  ar- 
tist of  whom  Missouri  may  well  be  proud.  Plate  XVII, 
a,  represents  a  painting  nineteen  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  wide  showing  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  door  of  the 
White  House  welcoming  the  great  explorers,  Lewis  and 
C^lark,  on  their  return  from  their  remarkable  trip  across 
the  continent. 

Plate  XVII.  h.  a  companion  piece  to  the  preceding, 
represents  the  great  Missourian,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  was  distinguished  particularly  for  his  advocacy  of 
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the  West.  He  realized  the  possMlities  of  the  West  long 
before  his  contemporaries  had  any  conception  of  them. 
In  this  painting  Benton  is  represented  delivering  a  speech 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  House,  in  1849, 
urging  the  building  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad. 
In  a  magnificent  peroration  Benton  advocated  the  con- 
struction of  'Hhis  line  which  will  be  adorned  with  its 
crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of  Columbus,  whose 
design  it  accomplishes,  hewn  from  the  granite  mass  of 
a  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  overlooking  the  road, 
pointing  with  out-stretched  ami  to  the  western  horizon, 
and  saying  to  the  flying  passenger,  'There  is  the  East, 
there  is  India.'  " 

In  the  west  wall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  window  thirty-one  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  high. 
The  central  figure  of  great  dignity  and  nobility,  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Missouri  in  times  of  peace,  is  seated 
in  a  niche  on  a  raised  platform  (Plate  XVIII).  To 
either  side  of  her  are  standard  bearers  with  United 
States  flags.  At  her  side  and  feet  are  children.  On  the 
two  corners  of  the  platform  are  seated  figures:  the  one 
to  the  left,  Industry,  holding  a  web ;  the  one  to  the  right. 
Learning,  with  scroll  and  books.  In  the  left  panel  are 
Commerce,  Mining,  and  Agriculture,  with  a  background 
shomng  ships  etc.  In  the  right  section  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ence, and  Justice  are  represented.  The  entire  picture 
panel  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  rich  design  symbo- 
lizing Missouri  as  the  mother  of  states.  It  contains  the 
shields  of  various  states  which  have  been  connected 
with  Missouri  bound  together  by  figures  of  ornament. 
Incorporated  in  the  side  borders  are  two  circular  panels 
with  picture  subjects,  one  a  Mississippi  River  boat  and 
the  other  the  ruined  columns  of  the  old  university  build- 
ing at  Columbia. 

The  various  works  of  art  mentioned  in  this  article 
form  but  the  beginning  of  the  splendid  decoration  of 
this  noble  structure.  Frank  Brangwyn  is  already  work- 
ing on  the  decoration  for  the  pendentives  of  the  central 
dome.  The  state  has  just  appropriated  $300,000  for  the 
continuance  of  this  great  work,  and  there  are  in  con- 
templation not  only  further  paintings  and  tapestries  and 
stained  glass  windows,  but  superb  sculptural  decora- 
tions. 


The  Application   of    the  Munsell  Color  Sys- 
tem to  the  Graphic  Arts 

Bj'  Arthur  S.  Allen 

COLOR  enters  into  all  our  lives,  it  surrounds  us  every 
hour  of  the  day.  We  are  unconscious  of  its  influ- 
ence because  we  know  so  little  about  it.  It  is  more  con- 
stantly about  us  than  music  and  is  more  essential  to  our 
happiness. 

Nature  continually  shows  us  beautiful  color  rela- 
tions and  prepares  the  best  effects  for  our  eyes.  That 
is  why  she  covers  the  earth  with  a  grayish  green  carpet 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  a  grayish  green  yellow  car- 
pet in  fall.  She  presents  us  with  brief  and  brilliant  sun- 
sets. We  admire  them  and  exclaim  at  their  beauty,  but 
we  would  not  notice  them  if  they  were  constant.  Their 
great  beauty  lies  in  the  long  gray  days  that  surround 
them. 

What  makes  the  purple  wistaria  so  beautiful  in  the 
warm  sunlight  of  spring!  It  is  the  suiTounding  grayish 
green  of  the  ending  vine  and  stock,  the  grayish  green 
being  the  complementary^  color.  Complementary  colors, 
when  in  proper  proportions,  make  neutral  and  harmo- 
nize with  each  other. 

The  eye  resents  gaudy  unbalanced  color  and  is  con- 
stantly in  readjustment,  straining  to  maintain  balance, 
always  closing  when  over-stimulated.  All  great  coloiists 
make  use  of  small  color  differences,  while  the  bungler 
is  lead  by  the  idea  that  ''much  makes  much"  and  thus 
reaches  his  aims  by  strong  color  effects. 

In  the  practical  application  of  color  in  different 
branches  of  the  graphic  arts,  we  have  suffered  from  not 
being  able  to  describe  color  in  definite  tenns.  We  have 
used  Perruvinkle  Blue,  Palm  Beach  Buff,  Steel  Blue, 
and  innumerable  other  terms  which  convey  an  entirely 
different  moaning,  to  each  of  us. 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject is  interesting.  Writing  from  Samoa  on  Oct.  8,  1892, 
to  Sidney  Colvin  in  London,  Stevenson  says:  "Perhaps 
in  the  same  way  it  might  amuse  you  to  send  us  any 
pattern  of  wall  paper  that  might  strike  you  as  cheap, 
pretty,  and  suitable  for  a  room  in  a  hot  and  extremely 
bright  climate.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  cli- 
mate can  be  extremely  dark  too.  Our  sitting  room  is  to 
be  in  varnished  wood.  The  room  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  is  a  sort  of  bed  and  sitting  room,  pretty  large,  lit 
on  three  sides,  and  the  colour  in  favour  with  its  pi'j- 
prietor  at  present  is  a  topazy  yellow.  But  then  with 
what  color  to  relieve  it?  For  a  little  work-room  of  my 
own  at  the  back,  I  should  rather  like  to  see  some  pat- 
terns of  ung-lossy — well.  111  be  hanged  if  I  can  describe 
this  red — it's  not  Turkish  and  it's  not  Roman  and  it's 
not  Indian,  but  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  two  last,  and  yet 
it  can't  be  either  of  them  because  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  with  vermilion.  Ah,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
— anyway,  with  what  brains  you  have  left  choose  me 
and  send  some — many — patterns  of  this  exact  shade." 

Where  could  be  found  a  more  delightful  cry  for 
some  rational  way  to  describe  color?  He  wants  "a 
topazy  yellow"  and  a  red  that  is  not  Turkish  nor  Roman 
nor  Indian,  but  that  "seems  to  partake  of  the  two  last, 
and  yet  it  can't  be  either  of  them.''  As  a  cap  to  the 
climax,  comes  his  demand  for  "patterns  of  this  exact 
shade."  Thus  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  forceful 
writers  of  English  finds  himself  unable  to  describe  the 
color  he  wants.  And  why?  Simply  because  popular 
language  does  not  clearly  state  a  single  one  of  the  three 
qualities  which  are  united  in  every  color  and  which  must 
be  knoAvn  before  one  may  hope  to  convey  his  color  con- 
ceptions to  another.  The  Munsell  system  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  describe  color  as  the  eye  sees  it. 

I  take,  for  instance,  an  object  which  would  be  de- 
scribed as  orange  in  color.  I  change  the  light  on  it  and 
it  is  still  orange  in  common  terms  but  is  greatly  differ- 
ent in  value  and  chroma.  From  the  standpoint  of  accu- 
rate color,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  orange  and  as  it  is 
neither  lemon  nor  peach,  how  am  I  to  describe  the  new 
color? 
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According  to  the  Munsell  system,  tlie  first  orange  is 
accurately  described  as  Yellow  Red  with  some  numeri- 
cal designation,  e  g.,  6/9,  meaning  tliat  it  contains  both 
yellow  and  red,  reflects  six  degrees  of  light  (absorbs  four 
out  of  a  possible  ten),  and  is  nine  steps  (out  of  a  possi- 
ble ten)  from  neutral  gray.  I  now  put  it  under  a  differ- 
ent light  and  instead  of  being  the  same  orange  as  before, 
it  is  Yellow  Red  8/8.  Again  I  place  it  in  a  different 
light  and  it  reads  Yellow  Red  7/6. 

Color,  according  to  Munsell,  is  composed  of  three 
dimensions :  hue,  value,  and  chroma. 

Hue  is  the  quality  by  which  we  distinguish  one  color 
from  another,  as  red,  blue,  green,  etc. 

Value  is  the  quality  by  which  we  distinguish  a  light 
color  from  a  dark  one,  i.  e.,  in  the  range  from  white  to 
black. 

Chroma  is  intensity  of  color,  that  by  which  we  distin- 
guish a  strong  color  from  a  weak  one  of  the  same  hue. 

These  three  dimensions  are  well  illustrated  by  a 
divided  orange.  Suppose  we  peal  an  orange  and  split 
it  naturally  into  five  sections,  lea^dng  them  all  connected 
at  the  bottom,  to  keep  them  in  their  relative  positions. 
Then,  let  us  say  that  all  the  reds  we  have  ever  seen, 
both  light  and  dark,  weak  and  strong,  are  gathered  in 
one  of  the  sections,  all  the  yellows  in  another,  all  the 
greens  in  a  third,  all  the  blues  in  a  fourth,  and  all  the 
purples  in  a  fifth.  Next,  we  assort  all  these  hues  in 
each  section  so  that  the  lightest  of  each  hue  are  near 
the  top  and  grade  regularly  to  the  darkest  near  the 
bottom.  The  orange  is  then  filled  with  assorted  colors 
graded  from  white  to  black,  according  to  their  values. 
A  slice  near  the  top  will  show  light  values  in  all  hues,  and 
ia  shce  near  the  bottom  will  find  dark  values  in  the  same 
hues.  A  slice  across  the  middle  discloses  a  circuit  of 
hues  all  of  middle  value,  this  being  midway  between 
white  and  black.  Thus  we  describe  the  two  dimensions, 
hue  and  value.  Now,  suppose  we  stick  a  hat  pin  through 
the  middle  of  the  orange  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Along  this  line  would  be  described  degrees  of  chroma, 
or  intensity.  This  third  dimension  accounts  for  two 
opposite  colors  mixing  to  make  gray  in  the  center. 
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With  the  use  of  the  Munsell  system,  we  are  able  to 
describe  a  color  accurately  and  are  not  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  descriptions  as  Perriivinkle  Blue,  Palm  Beach 
Buff,  Steel  Blue,  as  above  mentioned.  With  knowledge 
of  this  system,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  in  New  York 
to  call  another  in  Boston  on  the  telephone  and  definitely 
describe  a  color  with  mutual  understanding.  In  fact, 
this  is  being  done  in  many  cases. 

When  F.  G.  Cooper,  a  user  of  the  Munsell  system 
in  all  his  color  work,  lived  in  Hollywood,  California,  he 
did  work  for  many  eastern  concerns.  I  remember  his 
designing  an  advertising  card  for  the  Maryland  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  calling-;  the  three  colors  for  the  card  B  Gr 
5/5,  R  5/5  with  a  background  of  N  7.  The  inks  were 
delivered  to  the  engraver,  and  the  work  printed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  customer;  and 
no  color  sketch  was  submitted. 

The  Munsell  system  is  used  in  various  branches  of 
the  graphic  arts  in  designing,  engraving,  and  printing. 
That  most  of  the  productions  in  these  lines  are  poor  is 
due  largely  to  the  wide  gulf  existing  between  the  artist 
and  the  finished  product.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  colored  cover  of  a  magazine.  What  is  the 
artist's  position  and  contribution?  He  pamts  a  girl's 
head  for  the  cover  (goodness  only  knows  why  it  must 
always  be  a  girl's  head).  It  is  a  creditable  etfort,  well 
done  and  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is  accepted  by  the 
publisher.  Then  the  slaughter  begins.  They  paint  a 
red  background  around  it.  It  must  be  seen.  (Of  course, 
this  prevents  it  from  being  seen,  but  they  don't  think 
so.)  The  names  of  all  the  contributors  are  arranged 
around  the  girl's  head  in  this  backgromid.  The  name 
and  date  of  the  magazine  is  placed  above,  usually  cover- 
ing the  hair  and  head.  The  artist's  creation  is  now 
hardly  recognizable  but  it  pleases  the  publisher  and  he 
says  it  is  what  the  people  want.  In  order  to  make  the 
magazine  pay,  the  publisher  has  sold  the  back  page  to 
Jello,  and  Jello  has  paid  $5,000  for  the  space.  There- 
fore, what  is  left  of  the  cover  is  now  sacrificed  to  the 
indifferent  color  schemes  of  this  $5,000  Jello  package, 
which  must  be  exactly  like  the  sample  regardless  of 
everything  else. 


Points  Of  Approach  In  The  Teaching  Of 
Elementary  Art  History 

By    EBWIX    0.    ClIRISTENSEX 

THE  history  of  art  is  still  a  new  thing-  in  our  college 
curriculum,  and  it  is  still  newer  with  the  majority  of 
people  who  register  for  it ;  it  is  especially  new  for  those 
who  have  never  before  come  near  the  art  department  of 
their  college.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  safest 
not  to  assume  any  clear  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  students 
in  regard  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work.  Queer 
notions  and  misconceptions  are  still  rampant  with  the 
public  and  our  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  no  excep- 
tions. A  remark  that  a  colleague  made  to  me  several 
years  ago  has  lingered  in  my  memorj^  as  an  example. 
'"We  were  discussing  modern  French  painting'  and  I  had 
commented  upon  its  general  excellence.  He  said  he 
believed  it  would  be  better,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
us  to  supply  our  need  for  pictures  and  other  art  objects 
wholly  from  France.  To  him,  in  other  words,  art  was 
a  mercantile  commodity;  it  meant  only  the  product  not 
the  act  of  production.  No  doubt  the  analogy-  of  Parisian 
hats  and  gowns  was  latent  in  his  mind.  In  the  light  of 
such  experience  I  feel  it  is  the  art  instructor's  first  duty 
to  dispel  a  few^  illusions  and  mistaken  ideas.  With  the 
publicity  given  to  the  sale  of  ''old  masters"  by  our 
daily  and  periodical  press,  particularly  whenever  enor- 
mous sums  are  involved,  it  is  imperative  to  point  out 
that  a  sale  price,  whether  large  or  small,  is  not  an 
exact  indication  of  peraianent  artistic  value.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pertinent  to  show  that  age  is  in  itself  no 
criterion ;  artistic  interest  and  antiquarian  interest  are 
distinct  and  must  be  kept  so.  It  is  necessary  to  correct 
other  false  impressions  which  arise  from  the  very  term 
art.  To  many  students  it  suggests  the  possession  of  a 
special  talent  which  the  average  student  knows  he  lacks. 
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He  may  be  equally  convinced  that  he  will  not  become  an 
author,  yet  the  study  of  English  composition  and  of 
literature  are  accepted  by  him  without  any  undue  ex- 
hibition of  stage  fright.  After  these  and  similar  mis- 
understandings have  been  cleared  away,  the  instructor 
can  feel  freer  to  develop  his  subject  and  can  feel  more 
certain  that  he  stands  on  a  common  ground  with  his 
students. 

In  the  following  I  wish  to  suggest  four  points  of 
approach  for  a  general  course  in  the  historj^  of  art. 
The  type  of  course  I  have  in  mind  would  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  occidental  art  from  the  days  of  ancient 
Eg}^3t  to  the  present.  Although  each  instructor  will  in- 
evitably decide  upon  his  individual  organization  of 
material,  proportioning  of  lectures  and  conferences,  and 
distribution  of  time,  the  suggestions  I  shall  offer  will 
apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  any  course  of  the  above  de- 
scription. 

The  first  point  of  approach  is  the  introduction  to  the 
student  of  a  series  of  masterpieces,  for  it  is  almost 
axiomatic  that  a  certain  familiarity  with  important 
monuments  is  the  first,  if  not  the  fidl,  aim  of  a  general 
course.  The  characteristics  of  a  few  superlative  works 
of  art  can  be  so  firmly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind 
that  in  after  life  these  familiar  buildings,  statues,  and 
pictures  will  be  recognized  at  a  glance  wherever  seen. 
There  is  a  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  average  sopho- 
more or  junior  in  our  colleges  has  not  been  brought  up 
on  masterpieces,  whether  in  reproduction  or  in  the  origi- 
nal. Courses  in  the  history  of  art  must  work  for  their 
own  recognition  and  must  build  up  their  own  clientele 
among  the  students.  For  the  majority,  who  have  little 
confidence  in  their  artistic  ability,  the  study  of  interest- 
ing monuments  with  a  minimum  of  laboratory  work  ^vill 
make  most  appeal.  Considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
course,  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  art  of  many  centuries,  there  is  great  danger  of 
confusion.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  students  desire  to  learn  especially  about 
the  things  w^th  which  they  will  possibly  come  into  coti- 
tact  in  later  years   through   reading,   conversation,   or 
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travel,  a  few  typical  works,  including  the  chief  exponents 
of  each  period,  have  to  be  selected  from  the  many.  A 
variety  of  names  and  dates  can  be  avoided,  since  the 
purpose  of  the  course  is  neither  chronology  nor  biog- 
raphy; the  necessity  of  employing  some  foreign  terms 
creates  an  equally  binding  obhgation  to  suppress  every 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  memory.  An  orderly  ex- 
position of  the  chief  significant  characteristics  of  a 
monument  with  constant  reference  to  an  adequate  illus- 
tration of  it  on  the  screen  is  most  productive  of  good 
results,  for  it  holds  the  student's  attention  and  even 
encourages  him  to  look  rather  than  take  notes.  The 
taking  of  notes  while  illustrations  are  being  shown  may 
easily  become  an  evil:  instead  of  absorbing  through  the 
eye,  the  student  scribbles  down,  without  verifying  by  his 
own  observation  and  thus  learning  to  see  for  himself, 
a  part  of  what  the  instructor  says. 

The  second  point  of  approach  is  the  explanation  of 
the  particular  problems  that  the  artist,  or  the  period 
as  a  whole,  tried  to  solve.  The  student  must  first  be 
made  to  understand  the  aspirations  of  the  architect, 
sculptor,  or  painter,  in  each  case,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  set  them  forth  in  clear  terms.  The  pecuUar  difficulties 
of  the  artist  and  the  means  and  methods  available  for 
their  solution  can  be  discussed.  The  measure  of  success 
will  then  be  gauged  by  the  artist's  o^\ai  standard.  It 
will  be  the  problem  of  the  instructor  to  present  these 
aims  of  art  in  different  periods  to  his  audience,  to 
develop  the  "ideal  of  beauty,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
the  particular  period,  and  finally  to  point  out  to  what 
extent  individuals  have  come  up  to  the  mark  of  their 
own  setting.  The  student  mil  learn  that  different 
periods  have  manifested  their  ideals  of  beauty  along 
different  lines ;  that  when  old  fields  have  been  exhausted, 
new  ones  reflecting  better  the  changed  spirit 
of  the  age  have  been  conquered.  The  history  of  art  mil 
then  appear  not  merely  as  a  sequence  of  good  and  bad 
styles,  but  rather  as  a  succession  of  different  ideals  of 
beauty,  each  a  mode  of  expression  of  the  civilization  of 
its  day.  Teaching  the  historj^  of  art  in  this  sense  will 
widen,  I   hope,  the   student's   range  of   susceptibility  to 
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beauty  in  its  various  aspects.  For  the  moment  he  must 
he  encouraged  to  divest  himself  of  his  more  modem 
point  of  view.  With  a  sympathetic  under  standing  "for  a 
different  atmosphere  the  student  can  gradually  learn 
to  discover  and  enjoy  beauty  in  forms  that  at  first 
acquaintance  must  seem  foreign  to  him.  I  am,  of  course, 
not  deceiving  myself  that  within  a  limited  time  all  stu- 
dents will  gain  a  fine  understanding  and  feeling  for 
diverse  qualities.  That  can  only  be  achieved  by  long 
training  and  is  bound  to  varj^  with  individual  temper- 
aments. We  are,  after  all,  chiefly  products  of  our  own 
age,  and,  in  spite  of  some  ability  to  assimilate  different 
points  of  view,  we  are  more  susceptible  to  the  tiling 
that  we  can  understand  automatically.  If  we  remember 
our  own  experiences  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  our 
own  taste  has  changed  from  the  time  we  were  first 
thrilled  by  a  picture  for  which  we  have  now  but  a  sad 
smile.  At  that  time  we  were  probably  not  very  different 
from  the  average  student  whom  we  now  propose  to 
instruct.  If  the  instructor  treats  the  history  of  art  as 
a  succession  of  different  ideals  of  beauty,  expressive  of 
their  respective  cultural  epochs,  and  keeps  the  discussion 
of  fundamental  principles  in  reserve,  I  feel  a  greater 
intimacy  will  be  established  between  instructor  and 
student.  For  the  student  will  feel  less  restraint  when 
he  sees  how  laws  and  principles  are  evolved  before  his 
eyes.  At  least  passively  he  is  taking  part  in  their 
formulation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instructor  starts 
out  with  a  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  he  attempts 
to  solve  all  difficulties,  he  is  more  apt  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  talking  over  the  heads  of  the  students  and  con- 
sequently of  losing  their  interest.  The  less  alert  then 
understand  but  vaguely  why  one  thing  is  praised  and 
another  condemned. 

The  third  point  of  approach  is  the  comparison  of 
the  various  works  of  art  studied.  Since  it  is  intended 
to  trace  the  history  of  art,  it  is  essential  to  elucidate 
the  relationships  between  different  works,  between  dif- 
ferent men,  between  different  countries,  and  between 
different  periods.  For  example,  it  can  be  shown  that 
certain  qualities  are  recurrent  because  they  depend  upon 
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limitations  and  possibilities  inherent  in  the  material 
used.  Some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  three  im- 
portant matters,  transitions,  origins,  and  influences;  but 
the  study  of  the  first  must  not  be  pressed  too  far  into 
the  realm  of  theory,  the  study  of  the  second  must  not 
be  exaggerated  into  a  worship  of  "primitives,"  and  the 
study  of  the  third  m.ust  not  degenerate  into  the  tedious 
enumeration  of  insignificant  imitators.  By  their  very 
nature  these  subjects  are  better  left  to  the  advanced 
student. 

The  fourth  point  of  approach  is  the  demonstration 
that  art  is  the  expression  of  the  people,  place,  and  period 
which  produce  it.  If  we  treat  the  histoiy  of  art  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  civilization,  we  must  show 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  parallelism  between  tenden- 
cies apparent  in  architeture,  sculpture,  painting,  or  the 
decorative  arts  and  tendencies  in  religion,  literature,  poli- 
tics, or  social  life.  This,  of  course,  opens  up  a  tremen- 
dous field.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  art  in- 
structor will  follow  in  detail  the  countless  relations  and 
interrelations  of  art  and  civilization  in  general.  His 
illustrations  must  be  condensed  to  a  few  pregnant  ex- 
amples. For  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture,  some 
corresponding  manifestations  of  the  same  Greek  spirit 
in  the  province  of  drama  are  appropriate.  For  the 
Gothic  period,  there  is  a  suggestive  parallel  between 
mediaeval  reasoning,  as  illustrated  in  scholasticism,  and 
mediaeval  construction,  as  illustrated  in  architecture. 
For  the  Renaissance  and  for  modern  times,  parallels  of 
this  sort  are  abundant.  In  order  to  have  them  mean 
something  to  the  student,  however,  they  must  be  drawm 
in  a  less  schematic  but  more  penetrating  fashion  than 
Fletcher,  for  instance,  has  drawii  them  in  his  textbook 
on  architecture.  The  mere  arrangement  of  a  few  facts 
grouped  under  such  hocidings  as  history,  climate,  polit- 
ical and  social  influences,  with  veiy  little  attempt  to 
establish  connections  and  to  show  what  these  things 
have  to  do  with  the  art  of  the  tune,  is  almost  useless. 
The  less  time  the  instructor  is  able  to  devote  to  this 
background,  against  which  the  thread  of  his  history 
is  to  be  followed,  the  more  careful  he  must  be  to  render 
it  with  telling  strokes.     If  the  student  has  received  in- 
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spiration  in  class  he  is  more  apt  to  seek  further  knowl- 
edge in  outside  reading.  Wherever  convenient  it  is 
stimulating  to  call  attention  to  allied  studies,  such  as 
history,  literature,  and  psychology. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  these  four  are  not  the 
only  four  points  of  approach  in  a  general  course  in  the 
history  of  art.  They  are  the  ones  which  I  have  found 
most  valuable  in  my  own  experience.  They  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of  one  by  one  in  the  order 
named,  but  to  be  utilized  collectively.  The  broadening 
influence  of  a  course  taught  in  this  way  accords  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  study  of  art  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  college  curriculum.  This  purpose  is  not 
only  to  teach  artists  but  more  especially  to  help  create 
a  higher  standard  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
art  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


REVIEWS 

The  Thiiiigs  Which  Are  Seen.    By  A.    Trystan   Edwards. 
8°,  355  pp.,  86  figs.    London,  Philip  Allan  &  Co.,  1921. 

Surprise  and  even  offense  are  among  the  best  of  in- 
tellectual stimulants.  The  mind  is  often  more  i^liable, 
more  open  to  ideas  quite  contrary  to  its  usual  manner 
of  thought  when  it  has  been  violently  shocked  by  as- 
sertions which  for  the  moment  are  received  with  oppo- 
sition. The  British  architect  who  is  responsible  for  the 
book  under  discussion  seems  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  method  of  approach  to  his  audience.  The  title  it- 
self is  promising,  and  w^hen  we  read  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  opening  chapter:  "The  first  of  the  visual 
arts  is  the  art  of  the  cultivation  of  human  beauty,  the 
second  is  the  art  of  manners,  the  third  is  the  art  of  dress, 
and  the  fourth  is  architecture;  and  then  there  are  the 
minor  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,"  the  salutary 
mental  disturbance  is  accomplished. 

Our  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  we  push  on  to  find  the 
l^rinciple  by  which  such  an  unexpected  hierarchy  of  the 
arts  has  been  set  up,  Edwards  does  not  keep  us  in  sus- 
pense. Let  us  continue  our  quotation:  ''If  anyone  be 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  order  given  here,  if  he  com- 
plain that  it  is  wrong  to  place  dress  before  architecture 
and  that  only  a  philistine  would  call  painting  and  sculp- 
ture minor  arts,  he  can  easily  be  corrected  ;  for  this  order 
of  precedence,  although  it  may  give  offense  to  many  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  artists,  can  be  sho^\^l  to  be  in  complete  accord 
with  the  judgment  of  mankind,  with  tliat  mature  judg- 
ment which  best  finds  its  reflection  ii\  the  opinions  of  fliP 
average  man."  The  basis  of  this  valuation  of  the  arts 
lies,  then,  in  social  considerations;  and  our  author  makes 
no  other  claim  for  it,  believing  as  he  does  that  the  high- 
est mission  of  art  is  social.  It  is  bv  observing  the  actions 
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of  "the  average  man"  that  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
valuation.  ''The  average  man"  does  not  express  Mm- 
self  in  words ;  if  he  did,  there  wtmld  be  no  need  of  socio- 
logists to  interpret  society.  Moreover,  the  greater  the 
importance  of  a  thing,  the  greater  is  its  personal  signif- 
icance, and,  consequently,  the  greater  is  our  antipathy 
towards  a  discussion  of  it.  For  a  false  squeamishness 
has  been  cultivated  in  these  respects,  so  that  we  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  our  delight  in  human  beauty, 
manners,  and  dress.  Misplaced  moral  intentions  are 
partly  to  blame  for  this ;  but  by  a  just  interpretation  of 
the  higher  arts,  showing  that  the  aesthetic  code  compre- 
hends the  moral,  the  usual  enmity  between  the  artist  and 
the  moralist  can  be  banished  and  frank  discussion  of  the 
high  personal  arts  can  become  as  natural  and  as  useful 
as  discussion  of  sculpture  and  painting-,  literature  and 
music. 

The  exposition  of  the  major  arts,  as  Edwards  con- 
siders them,  is  delightful  in  its  originality  both  of  ideas 
and  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  much  of  it  is 
convincing.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tions from  his  standpoint,  we  must  acknowledge  a  justice 
in  his  frank,  dogmatic  assertions.  The  chapter  on  archi- 
tecture is  particularly  suggestive.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  subservience  of  each  art  to  those  higher  in  the  scale 
is  emphasized.  The  author's  contention  that  only  by  a 
strict  regard  to  that  subservience  can  any  art  be  success- 
ful is  perhaps  most  clear  in  this  case.  The  importance 
of  the  recognition  by  arcliitecture  of  the  fiirst  of  the  arts 
is,  as  Edwards  explains  it,  perfectly  obvious:  a  house  is 
not  successful  if  it  is  destructive  of  the  physical  health 
and  consequently  of  the  physical  beauty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, nor  if  it  belittles  or  is  in  an^^,  way  mibecoming  to 
them.  The  deference  of  architecture  to  the  art  of  man- 
ners is  likewise  a  reco.gnizably  important  feature  when 
we  think  of  the  ill-mannered  attitude  many  buildings 
take,  flaunting  glaring  red  facades  in,  the  midst  of  quiet, 
unobtrusive  buildings,  or  otherwise  making  themselves 
bad  neighbors.  There  is,  however,  an  inconsistency  in 
Ed'ward's  treatment  of  the  relationship  of  architecture 
to  these  two  arts.     He  is  interested  in  the  manners  of 
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buildings  themselves,  but  in  the  beauty  of  human  beings. 
If  he  vnW  have  architecture  serve  the  beauty  of  human 
beings,  then  he  should  have  it  served  also  the  manners  of 
human  beings.  But  if  it  is  the  mamiers  of  buildings  that 
it  upholds,  then  consistency  would  require  that  good 
architecture  uphold  the  beauty  of  buildings,  that  is,  that 
it  serve  the  art  of  architecture.  For  buildings,  then,  if 
Edwards  had  been  consistent,  he  would  have  seen  that 
architecture  is  the  first  of  the  arts. 

One  phase  of  bad  manners  in  architecture  which 
the  author  discusses  gives  an  interesting  contradiction 
to  the  principle  of  "truthfulness  in  construction,"  con- 
cerning which  we  have  heard  much  of  late.  "We  have 
been  told  that  the  most  successful  Idnd  of  sky-scraper 
is  the  one  that  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  its  steel  con- 
struction, and  critics  have  seei]  great  virtue  in  the 
frank  display  of  beams  and  girders,  of  ser^nce  quarters 
and  systems  of  sanitation;  but  Edwards  reminds  us 
that  "The  bones  of  our  body  are  not  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  crude  outlines  of  our  sinews  are  modified  by  a 
covering  of  flesh.     .      .      . " 

That  the  art  of  dress  is  far  more  highly  developed 
than  that  of  architecture  and  can  teach  the  latter  much 
is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  stronger  sense  of 
fitness  and  propriety  in  the  matter  of  dress  than  in  that 
of  building:  "A  shop  with  a  big  dome  is  rather  like  a 
private  citizen  who  chooses  to  don  the  mayoral  robe 
and  chain  simply  because  he  could  afford  to  buy  them 
and  thought  they  were  becoming  to  him." 

The  chapter  on  painting  and  sculpture  seems  less 
interesting  and  less  just  than  the  earlier  ones.  The 
author  is  so  opposed  to  the  usual  predominance  of  these 
arts  that  it  is  not  strange  if  he  spends  most  of  his  ef- 
forts in  pulling  them  down  from  their  high  pedestal  and 
fails  to  do  justice  to  them.  Wlien  he  gives  as  his  reason 
for  calling  them  minor  the  assertion  that  they  are  only 
the  reflection  of  reality,  we  are  reminded  of  Plato's 
thesis,  the  arguments  concerning  which  are  so  old  that 
it  is  useless  to  enter  into  them  here.  We  cannot  but 
take  exception  to  the  contention  that  the  function  of 
these  arts  is  to  serve    what  the  author  has  desiomated 
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as  the  major  arts.  Surely,  an  Italian  primitive  painting 
of  a  Madonna  cannot  be  said  to  serve  the  art  of  human 
beauty,  by  promoting  the  ideal  of  physical  development 
and  bodily  perfection.  Its  relation  to  the  art  of  manners 
is  probably  indifferent,  neither  helping  nor  otfending. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  give  some  useful  hints  for 
dress  design,  and  it  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  decorative 
adjunct  to  architecture.  But  one  who  through  long  as- 
sociation has  learned  to  appreciate  this  kind  of  painting 
will  hardly  see  in  these  possible  uses  the  real  value  of 
the  picture.  The  enjoyment  that  it  gives  in  itself,  con- 
sidered apart  from  any  relationships  to  external  things, 
is  what  the  connoisseur  prizes.  Probably  our  author 
would  answer:  ^'But  it  is  the  average  man,  not  the 
connoisseur,  whom  we  have  set  up  as  judge."  So  in  the 
last  analysis  the  question  is  whether  we  are  mlling  to 
accept  ''the  average  man"  as  arbiter  in  things  artistic. 
I  put  ''the  average  man"  in  quotations  because  the 
average  person  of  my  experience  is  neither  so  naive  nor 
so  practical  as  this  overworked  puppet  of  philosophers, 
psychologists,  and  critics.  Are  we  ^^^lling  to  have  all 
art  conform  t'o  the  standards  of  "the  average  man," 
or  will  we  still  see  a  value  in  that  which  requires  for 
its  appreciation  the  best  and  most  specialized  of  intel- 
lects? Must  we  consider'  unsuccessful  any  literature 
that  is  not  clear  and  understandable  to  the  average 
mind!  There  would  then  be  slight  incentive  for  the 
higher  development  of  the  human  intellect.  Our  author 
would  not  think  of  wdshing  to  hinder  such  a  develop- 
ment; naturally,  he  reco.^iiizes  the  cooperation  of  in- 
tellect with  physique  in  the  composition  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  highest  of  the  arts. 

After  Edwards  has  treated  of  the  hierarchy  of 
in  the  arts  the  first  part  of  the  book,  in  the  second  part  lie 
deals  Avith  form  and  subject.  Aside  from  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  form  and  a  short  chapter  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  subject  in  art  this  part  consists  of  a 
srrammar  of  desi-o-n.  The  analos'v  for  the  division  into 
form  and  subject  is  drawn  from  literature,  with  its  sharp 
distinction,  as  Edwards  points  out,  between  form  and 
subject,    or  style  and    sense.     A  very    successful  at- 
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tempt,  is  made,  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  to  show 
detinite  and  clear  laws  governing  artistic  form,  the 
laws  which  go  to  make  up  the  grammar  of  design.  The 
formal  relationships  described  are  few  and  simple; 
they  would  no  doubt  seem  far  too  meager  to  the  author 
of  a  technical  treatise  on  design.  Yet  these  are  funda- 
mental ones  and  are  sufficient  for  forming  some  estimate 
of  a  work  of  art.  They  fall  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
number,  the  importance  of  which  is  particularly  well 
illustrated  by  the  restlessness  and  unpleasantness  in- 
troduced into  any  composition  by  unmitigated  duality; 
(2)  punctuation,  which  consists  in  the  formal  emphasis  of 
beginnings  or  ends  of  boundaries;  and  (3)  inflection, 
that  is,  unity  in  diversity,  or  harmony. 

Part  three  is  devoted  to  the  human  agent,  the  artist, 
and  his  relationship  to  other  members  of  society.  Here 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  not  only  ''the  average 
man,"  but  the  refiDresentative  of  specialized  fields. 
There  are  prominent  specialists  who  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  artist:  ''The  statesman  and  the  engineer  impose 
restrictions  upon  his  practical  activity,  the  mathema- 
tician and  the  psychologist  attempt  to  direct  his  method, 
the  biologist  and  the  historian  would  impugn  his  stan- 
dards of  criticism,  while  the  moralist  and  the  meta- 
physician claim  the   right  to   determine  his    motives." 

In  examining  the  artist's  relation  to  these  spe- 
cialists, in  determining  the  respects  in  which  the  artist 
is  indebted  to  them,  or  vice  versa,  the  author  naturally 
gives  only  a  brief  characterization  of  each.  Although 
he  is  rather  inclined  to  plaj^ul  mockerj^  in  his  chapters 
on  such  specialists  as  the  psychologist  and  meta]:)hy- 
sician,  his  statement  -of  the  relationship  with  the  engi- 
neer is  put  clearly  enough:  "The  reason  for  the  engi- 
neer's apparent  victory  over  the  artist  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  proceeds  with  the  determination  and 
energy  which  are  due  to  the  T)ossession  of  a  scientific 
method.  Architects  are  wont  to  disagree  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  scoff  at  auy  attemfnt  to  propound  a  theory 
of  design.  Hence  the  members  of  the  average  municipal 
authoritv  have  faith  in  their  engineer  and  take  his  ad- 
vice even  about  subiects  upon  which  he  is  incompetent 
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to  give  any  counsel  at  all,  wliile  it  frequently  occurs 
that  the  recommendations  of  official  architectural  bodies 
are  scornfully  brushed  aside  as  if  their  members  were 
merely  charlatans,  or  at  best  amateurs.  Recognizing 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  envious  of  the  prestige  of  the 
engineer,  certain  architects  lay  claim  to  the  same  kind 
of  ability  as  the  engineer  possesses,  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  good  architecture  is  nothing  else  but 
sound  construction.  But  instead  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  profession  by  this,  they  do  just  the 
reverse.  For  if  architecture  is  merely  sound  construc- 
tion, clearly  the  practice  of  it  had  better  be  controlled 
by  engineers,  who  by  training  are  e^jpert  constructors." 

The  author  is  not  so  penetrating  nor  so  earnest 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  would-be  advisers  of  the 
artist.  But  he  succeeds  in  making  us  understand  his 
belief  in  the  precedence  of  reason  and  intellect  to  emo- 
tion and  instinct  in  art.  In  his  chapter  on  artist  and 
biologist  he  uses  original  arguments  to  break  down 
the  artist's  or  critic 'sj  fortification  of  instinct.  For 
example,  we  read :  ' '  The  process  of  development  is  not 
from  instinct  to  intellect  but  vice  versa.  If  we  were  to 
acquire  the  faculty  of  doing  consciously  what  previously 
we  did  unconsciously  we  should  not  be  making  any  ad- 
vance. None  but  a  very  foolish  man  would  busy  him- 
self with  his  internal  organs  and  try  deliberately  to 
direct  their  operations.  ...  Of  course,  artistic  intui- 
tion and!  taste  most  certain  exist,  but  they  are  the  result 
of  mental  training.  A  long  stud,y  of  the  grammar  of 
design  and  its  practical  application  to  every  Idnd  of 
object  will  enable  a  man  to  arrive  at  an  artistic  judg- 
ment so  rapidly  that  his  act  of  criticism  may  be  described 
as  intuitive.  But  his  intuition  is  founded  upon  know^- 
ledge,  rather  than  his  knowledge  upon  intuition. 

''The  fashioning  of  inanimate  objects  into  forms  of 
beauty  is  a  recent  activity  on  the  part  of  Man,  and  a 
very  recent  one  indeed,  for  we  are  not  now  speaking 
in  terms  of  history  but  in  terms  of  biology,  a  science 
which  deals  with  evolutionary  changes  occupying  many 
thousands  of  years.  Art.  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  so  is  under  the  direction  of  intellect." 
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This  insistence  upon  the  rational,  the  simple,  the 
real  throughout  the  book  makes  it  refreshing  and  whole- 
some reading.  It  serves  as  a  balance  to  the  finely-spun, 
psychological  type  of  investigation  that  characterizes 
much  of  our  study  of  aesthetics.  The  clear  and  pleasing 
style  of  the  writer,  illuminated  by  his  clever  compari- 
sons, has  not  a  little  to  do  with  his  success  and  is  a 
coniirmation  of  his  thesis  that  artistic  form  is  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  exposition  of  any  subject. 

Fern  Rusk  Shapley. 

The  Nature   of  Landscape.     By   Samuel  Latta  Kingan. 
8°,  101  pp.,  IJr  pis.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1920. 

"Feeling,  fancy,  and  spirit"  runs  the  title  of  the 
principal  chapter,  and  with  these  three  words  Kingan 's 
book  is  described.  For  in  this  sketchy  essay  on  The 
Nature  of  Landscape  both  message  and  medium  are  as 
intangible,  as  elusive  as  are  the  ideas  represented  by 
these  words,  which  the  author  tosses  about  like  a  jug- 
gler keeping  three  balls  in  the  air.  The  ex:}3ression  of 
moods  rather  than  the  concise  exposition  of  a  theory 
of  landscape  painting  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  No  fault  need  be  found  with  such  a  purpose.  The 
pity  is  that  in  part,  at  least,  the  author  falls  just  short 
of  its  attainment.  For  when  a  mental  state  becomes 
so  va.gue  that  its  comprehension  lies  beyond  all  human 
powers,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  mood;  it  is  madness. 

Two  exaggerations,  it  seems  to  me,  are  respon- 
sible for  what  there  is  of  failure  in  a  book  like  this. 
First,  there  is  the  abuse  of  intuition,  feeling,  emotion. 
When  any  writer  or  artist  shuts  himself  up  in  the  tower 
of  emotion,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  communication 
not  only  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  ^ith  a  large 
])art  of  himself  as  well.  We  can  hardly  organize  our 
ideas,  or  even  feelings  and  emotions,  without  the  use 
of  intellect.  ^Vlien  our  author  says:  ''The  artistic 
imagination  has  its  origin  in  feeling,  and  bursts  from 
it  as  lightning  from  clouds"  or,  ''Squirm  as  we  may, 
there  is  no  denying,  that  our  ])roud  intellect,  with  all  its 
reasons  why  and  causes  for,  occupies  a  narrower  de- 
mesne thfni  its  humblei'  relations  Itlmt  is,  feeling,  fancy, 
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and  spirit],  and  only  learns  by  hearsay,  vague  and 
uncertain,  of  the  out-region  where  they  so  freely  roam," 
we  are  prepared  for  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  the 
formulation  of  his  own  thought.  We  readil}^  sympathize 
with  him  when  he  says:  ''The  purer  the  emotion,  the 
more  removed  from  the  sway  of  reason,  the  less  is  the 
consciousness  of  definite  shape  or  form." 

The  second  exaggeration  lies  in  the  abuse  of  the 
interchangeableness  of  the  arts.  ''Nor  is  landscape, 
as  has  been  indicated,  confined  to  color  and  line.  The 
very  feel  of  a  noble  and  powerful  picture  may  be  con- 
veyed by  words  or  music.  Pictoric  form  is  not  of  the 
essence,  but  only  one  of  the  methods  of  expression. 
If  we  may  conceive  of  an  artist  ambidextrous  with  pen, 
brush,  and  musical  instrument,  the  mood  produced  by 
writing,  picture  or  melody,  of  the  same  subject,  would 
be  similar."  Kingan's  contention  here  is  partly  jnst. 
One  art  may  express  in  a  certain  measure  what  is  ex- 
ipressed  by  another  art ;  but  that  measure  depends  upon 
a  combination  of  psychological  conditions  too  com- 
plicated to  enter  into  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when 
literature  attempts  to  usurp  the  place  of  painting,  it 
must  still  wear  a  literary  dress.  The  impression  that 
we  get  from  reading  Kingan's  book  is  that  he  wishes  to 
produce  in  his  writing  some  such  effect  as  Monet  pro- 
duces in  his  painting  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  seen 
through  the  mist.  Apparently  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  vague,  indefinite  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  Kingan 
employs  vague,  abstract  words,  loosely  thrown  together 
without  regard  for  sentence  structure  or  intelligible 
punctuation.  He  fails  to  realize  that  the  effect  of  such 
painting  as  Monet's  is  obtained  precisely  by  complete 
subservience  to  the  laws  of  formal  com])Osition  and 
color  harmony,  and  that  there  is  no  vagueness  or  in- 
definiteness  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  as  to  what  he 
wishes  to  express  or  how  he  intends  to  exfpress  it. 

Kingan  does  come  dowm  to  earth  occasionally  and 
make  some  suggestive  observations.  He  does  not  always 
keep  up  his  glorification  of  emotion  and  feeling.  In 
his  more  sober  moments  he  recognizes  the  primaci>^ 
of  the  real:     "But  we  see  the  intangible  only  through 
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tlie  tangible,  the  invisible  only  by  means  of  the  visible. 
Without  the  real  there  can  be  no  imagination,  and  our 
vision  of  the  real,  not  merely  colors,  but  enters  the 
structure  of  the  imaginative.  We  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  is  the  common  gTound  of  form,  known 
to  men."  He  can  even  go  so  far  in  his  support  of  the 
real  that  the  commonplace,  earthly  members  of  his 
audience  must  call  a  halt  and  intercede  for  imagination. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  ''Classic  trees  and  Greek 
marbles,  have  not  changed  mankind's  conception  of 
trees,  or  the  hmnan  form.  .  .  The  common  con- 
ception will  always  prevail,  the  dead  level  of  fact,  Imown 
and  accepted,  and  it  is  not  art's  business  to  change  it,  but 
to  adopt  it  as  a  base."  Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
the  business  of  art,  it  is  patent  that,  art  has  changed  and 
is  continually  changing  the  common  conception  of  ob- 
jects. Having  once  lived  among  the  landscape  paintings 
of  Corot  and  Monet,  of  Inness  and  Murphy,  we  can  no 
longer  see  a  tree  as  we  once  saw  it,  or  as  our  neighbor 
who  has  never  known  the  paintings  sees  it. 

Intellect,  too,  Kingan  unexpectedly  admits  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  arts:  "The  approach  is  two-fold, 
emotional  and  intellectual.  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  in- 
tellectual art,  but  only  of  an  intellectual  display  of  it. 
The  divination,  the  bloom,  the  cleaving  joy,  are  substan- 
tive and  purely  emotional ;  the  control  and  the  portrayal, 
are  operative  and  largely  intellectual. ' '  Invariably,  how- 
ever, he  considers  emotion  more  important  than  intel- 
lect. Furthermore,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  is 
the  basis  of  his  rating  of  the  arts.  He  associates  intel- 
lect with  line  and  its  functions,  emotion  with  color  and 
value.  Thus  he  concludes  that  ''As  the  arts  pro.gress, 
as  thev  abandon  the  staidness  and  rigidity  of  the  intellect, 
and  cling  to  the  warmer,  if  more  erratic  emotions,  from 
architecture  to  sculpture,  and  thence  to  painting,  poetry 
and  music,  line  is  subjected  and  color  placed  in  the  as- 
cendant." 

By  pickino'  up  suggestions  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  book,  we  can  get  an  idea,  none  too  clear,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  author's  theory  of  the  purpose  of  art.  The 
purpose  of  art  is  not  the  mere  satisfaction  of  laws  of 
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formal  composition;  it  is  not  the  literal  transcription  of 
nature;  it  is  not  attainment  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  the  interjDretation  of  man  and  his  passions :  ' '  The 
painter  of  figure  is  not  concerned  with  anatomy  as  such ; 
he  is  not  a  chemist,  nor  a  surgeon.  He  paints  passions, 
not  bodies.  It  is  for  the  landscape  painter,  not  merely 
to  render  nature  with  whatever  intimacy  and  power  he 
may  attain,  but  above  all  else,  to  depict  and  expose,  to 
interpret  and  translate  man."  The  purjjose  of  art  is  the 
furtherance  through  beauty  of  something  already  of 
value,  and  that  value  is,  apparently,  measured  hedonisti- 
cally :  ''The  art  that  does  not  further  something  already 
of  value  is  worthless.  .  .  Better  a  work,  mediocre 
in  beauty  and  in  truth,  on  an  important  subject,  than  a 
work  great  in  beauty  and  in  truth — if  this  may  be — on 
a  trivial  one."  "Beauty  is  always  of,  or  belonging  to, 
something  else,  never  of  itself  alone."  "Beauty  and 
truth  came  into  the  world,  not  separate  and  apart  and  of 
themselves,  but  to  make  more  pleasurable  all  pleasure- 
giving  things." 

The  book  could  have  been  JiTeatly  improved  by 
more  careful  revision  before  publication.  A  little  crit- 
icism would  have  led  the  author  to  put  his  ideas  into  more 
intelligible  form  and  to  avoid  the  vagueness  and  loose- 
ness in  his  abundant  lofty  descriptions  so  that  their 
poetic  heauty  could  have  been  more  fuUy  realized. 

Fern  Rusk  Shapley. 


NOTES 

Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Colleg-e  Art 
Association  of  America,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  March  24,  25,  26,  1921. 

On  the  approval  of  the  Auditing  Committee  the 
following  annual  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was 
accepted : 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  at  the  last  meeting  a  balance  of 
$117.42.  The  Income  from  all  sources  during  the  year  has  been  $899.70. 
The  expenses  during  the  year  have  been  $1013.41.  That  leaves  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $3.71.  The  considerable  increase  in  income  and  ex- 
penditure is  largely  due  to  the  funds  from  life  memberships,  which 
have  been  received  and  invested  temporarily  in  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
thus  figure  both  as  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  that  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  were  sent  out  individually 
to  libraries  during  the  year,  with  good  results,  and  that 
a  number  of  individual  members  had  been  added  through 
the  medium  of  friends. 

The  Committee  on  Reproductions  for  the  College 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  reported  its  intention  of  tak- 
ing up  its  work  with  added  contributors  now  that  in- 
ternational conditions   permitted. 

The  Committee  on  Books  for  the  College  Art  Library 
reported  the  com]3letion  of  its  work  with  the  list  published 
in  The  Art  Bulletin,  vol.  Ill,  no.  1. 

The  Connnittee  on  Investigation  of  Art  Education  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  reported  its  pre- 
vious attempts  and  present  prospects  of  getting  funds 
adequate  to  accomplish  its  work. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  reported  the  con- 
tinued success  of  The  Art  Bulletin. 

The  Committee  on  Research  Work  and  Graduate 
Teacliing  in  Art  reported  postponement  of  its  activity 
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owing  to  the  travels  of  its  members   in  Europe  during 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  presented  the  following 
report : 

The  work  of  the  Publicity  Committee  in  the  past  year  has  been 
confined  to  two  attempts  at  purveying  information  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  interested  in  art. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  the  present  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
Committee — accepted  under  protest  — reports  of  the  1920  meeting  in 
Cleveland  were  furnished  to  all  of  the  art  periodicals  of  the  country, 
some  of  which  used  them  in  condensed  form. 

Upon  the  decision  to  hold  the  1921  meeting  in  Washington,  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  was  again  furnished  these  same  periodicals, 
practically  all  of  which  gave  some  space  to  it.  A  later  announce- 
ment containing  something  of  the  program  to  be  presented  was,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  greatly  condensed,  when  used  at  all. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Carroll  very  kindly  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity in  Washington,  and  leaving  it  in  his  competent  hands  we  feel 
that  it  will  be  up  to  the  highest  expectations  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

For  much  information  and  assistance,  the  committee  desires  to 
express  its  thanks  to  Dr.  David  M.  Robinson,  without  whose  cooperation 
even  these  small  accomplishments  would  have  been  impossible. 

In  presenting  this  report  we  feel  that  two  recommendations  should 
be  made  if  it  be  not  deemed  presumptuous. 

FIRST — We  recommend  that  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  a 
definite  publicity  policy  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SECOND — We  recommend  that  some  one  more  closely  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  in  more  constant  communi- 
cation with  its  ofl[icers,  be  appointed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  and  we  can  think  of  no  one  more  fitted  for  this  work 
than  Mrs.  Fern  Rusk  Shapley. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  cooperation  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts. 

It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  a  general  conference  on  all  the  arts. 

It  was  voted  that  the  tenure  of  committees  in  the 
College  Art  Association  of  America  be  made  as  long 
as  three  years  when  practicable. 

It  was  voted  that  the  question  of  increasing  dues 
be  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary  with  power 
to  act. 
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It  was  voted  that  the  question  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Time  aiid  Place  with  power  to  act. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  a  resolution  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Eesolutions  thanking  all  those  whose 
efforts  had  made  the  tenth  annual  meeting  a  success. 

A  telegram  of  greetings  from  the  Eastern  Arts  As- 
sociation in  convention  at  Baltimore  was  received  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  the  greetings  of 
the  College  Art  Association  of  America. 

The  President  requested  to  have  on  record  his  re- 
sigTiation  effective  after  one  year. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations was  unanimously  adopted: 

President  David  M.  Eobinson, 

Vice-President Paul  J.  Sachs, 

Secretary-Treasurer  ....   John  Shapley, 

Directors   . .         Alfred  V.  Churchill, 

Ellsworth  AVoodward. 
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The   Age  of    the  Extant  Columns  of  the 
Olympieum  at  Athens^ 

By  A.  D.  Fr.\ser 

"^"0  great  building  of  antiquity  has  possessed  a  more  curious 
history  than  has  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens 
— curious,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  its  history  has  been  preserved 
to  the  modern  world;  for  this  magnificent  monument  has 
been  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with  a  cloud  of  obscurity  and 
almost  mysterj^  alike  in  its  time  of  construction  and  in  that 
of  its  decay.  Projected  and  begun  in  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  temple  witnessed  the  rolling  by  of  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  it  finally  reached  completion, 
at  a  time  when  the  true  glories  of  Greece  had  long  since 
fallen  in  the  dust. 

Meagre  as  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
Olympieum  from  literary  sources,  we  are  nevertheless  able 
to  discern  the  following  facts.  The  idea  of  paying  honor  to 
the  king  of  gods  and  men  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  his 
divinity  at  Athens  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  despot 
Peisistratus,  who,  after  selecting  a  suitable  site  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus,  laid  the  foundations  in  about  the  year  530 
B.  C.  The  work  progressed  and,  if  we  are  to  put  faith  in 
the  observation  of  a  late  writer,^  the  structure  was  half- 
finished  when,  twenty  years  later,  Athens  asserted  her 
freedom  and  rid  herself  of  the  obnoxious  family  of  tyrants. 
WTiatever  the  state  of  its  advancement  may  have  been,  we 
are  justified  in  the  belief  that  the  Athenians  took  but  little 
pride  in  this  adornment  of   their  city.    Why,  otherwise, 

'This  article  is  an  epitome  of  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Archaeological 
Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  am  indebted  to  the  director 
of  the  seminary,  Professor  David  M.  Robinson,  for  valuable  assistance  and 
suggestions.  I  wish  also  to  thank  Professor  W.  B.  Dinsmoor  of  Columbia 
University  for  information  regarding  a  supposed  Olympieum  capital. 

^Geog.  Grceci  Min.  1,  97  sq. 
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would  the  literary  men  refer  to  it  only  by  way  of  a  landmark, 
and  that  too  but  seldom?  It  is  impossible  in  this  respect 
to  disregard  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle/ 
who  compares  the  erection  of  this  sanctuary  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  great  pubhc 
works  of  the  despots  of  Samos  and  Corinth,  and  stigmatizes 
the  whole  as  characteristic  of  the  most  odious  feature  of 
tyranny,  the  drugging,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  mind,  so  as 
to  leave  no  opportunity  for  revolutionary  schemes. 

For  three  centuries  and  more  the  unfinished  temple  lay 
neglected  and  by  the  end  of  this  period  had  in  all  probability 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decay.  PubUc  spirit  at  Athens  was 
virtually  dead,  and  a  few  more  generations  might  well  have 
seen  the  obliteration  of  the  very  site  of  the  sanctuary,  when 
a  new  builder  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  great  Hellenizing 
monarch  of  the  east,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Seleucid 
King  of  Syria,  after  ruthlessly  doing  violence  to  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  came  to  Athens  with  a  proposal  to 
revive  the  cult  of  Zeus.  But  the  Athenians  had  no  temple 
to  this  deity  other  than  the  crumbling  ruin  on  the  banks  of 
the  lUssus.  Antiochus,  therefore,  having  infinite  resources 
at  his  command,  proceeded  to  restore,  or  rather  to  rebuild, 
the  temple.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  fanatical  and  eccen- 
tric monarch  that,  while  retaining  the  original  site,  he  went 
to  extreme  pains  in  altering  the  orientation  of  the  building, 
so  as  to  make  it  face  as  nearly  due  east  as  was  possible  with 
the  engineering  instruments  of  his  time.  This  fact  has 
been  revealed  to  us  by  archaeologists,  not  by  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers.  Needless  to  say,  attention  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  mystical  detail  very  considerably  enhanced  the 
pretentious  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  death  of 
Epiphanes  in  164  once  more  occasioned  the  abandoning  of 
the  work,  again,  if  we  are  to  believe  Strabo,  in  a  "half 
finished"  condition. 

The  century  succeeding  this  abortive  attempt  is  a  period 
of  darkness  in  respect  to  the  01>Tnpieum's  history.  It  is 
recorded,  however,  by  Pliny  the  Elder  that  Sulla  filched 
certain  of  the  columns  of  the  Athenian  temple  and  later 
employed  them  in  the  building  of  his  sanctuary  to  Jupiter 

^Polit.  5,  11,  8. 
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Capitolinus  at  Rome.'  According  to  the  various  theories 
of  modern  scholars,  these  may  have  been  discarded  pillars 
dating  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus;  or  they  may  have 
been  relatively  small  columns  from  the  cella  of  Antiochus' 
temple;  or  the  whole  may  be  a  pure  fabrication,  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  well-known  propensities  of  Sulla.  The 
truth  will  probably  never  be  known.  Again,  several  decades 
later,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  Suetonius  records,^  a 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  the  completion  of  the  Olympieum 
by  certain  dignitaries  who  were  allied  with  Rome.  But  if 
any  work  of  construction  was  actually  begun,  as  seems  most 
unlikely,  it  must  have  been  almost  immediately  rehnquished  ; 
otherwise  we  should  undoubtedly  have  some  notice  of  the 
matter  from  the  contemporary  panegyrists  of  the  emperor, 
nor  would  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  be  silent. 

Another  century  rolled  by,  and  the  Olympieum  was  at 
last  finished  and  dedicated  by  that  distinguished  friend  of 
Greek  culture,  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  who  labored  so 
tirelessly  for  the  revival  and  propagation  of  Hellenic  art  and 
learning  was  not  likely  to  sHght  the  "eye  of  Greece." 
Athens  was  enriched  under  Hadrian's  rule  with  a  goodly 
number  of  monuments  of  art,  and  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  had  lain  unfinished  for  twenty  long  generations, 
at  last  saw  its  completion  in  or  about  the  year  131  A.  D. 
It  was  of  Httle  import  that  Hadrian  now  began  to  identify 
himself  with  Zeus  and  to  assume  the  title  Olympius,  that  an 
altar  and  a  symbol  of  his  divinity  were  consecrated  to  him 
in  the  temple,  and  that  he  demanded  sacrifices  and  other 
divine  honors  from  the  priests.  The  ''Gdtterddmmerung" 
of  the  Olympian  deities  had  already  come.  Zeus  or  Had- 
rian— it  mattered  httle.  As  for  the  Olympieum  itself,  its 
construction  must  have  always  been  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Athenian  with  the  name  of  despot,  foreign  adventurer, 
plunderer,  and  overlord. 

There  follows  a  gap  in  our  history  of  fully  1300  years. 
What  happened  to  the  Olympieum  in  the  meantime  we  can 
only  conjecture.  It  appears  probable  that  decay  set  in 
early  and  was  rapid,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  sur- 

W.  H.  36,  5,  45. 
^Aug.  60. 
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viving  remains  for  a  catastrophe  such  as  wrought  havoc 
with  the  beauties  of  the  Parthenon.  As  the  building  dis- 
integrated, a  small  church  was  built  among  the  ruins 
largely  out  of  the  material  of  the  temple  itself.  But  no 
written  word  concerning  the  01>Tnpieum  has  come  down 
to  us  till  we  reach  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era.  The 
great  explorer  and  traveller,  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  rediscovered 
the  temple  in  the  year  1436.  The  ravages  of  time  and  of 
humanity  were  at  that  date  very  manifest;  for  of  the  total 
of  104  main  columns  of  the  temple,  only  "about  21"  were 
found  standing.  Thereafter  we  have  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous series  of  references  to  the  temple  (usually  wrongly 
identified,  however),  from  the  successive  visits  of  travellers 
to  the  city.  Within  the  course  of  the  two  centuries  follow- 
ing Cyriac,  some  four  of  the  columns  disappeared,  but  a 
total  of  seventeen  survived  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  one  was  destroyed  by  a  Turkish 
governor.  Finally,  a  great  storm  and  earthquake  in  1852 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  still  another  of  these  massive 
pillars.  Today  this  fallen  monarch  and  fifteen  standing 
companions  survive;  httle  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
ruins  during  the  last  three  centuries.  This  noteworthy 
preservation  of  the  temple — and  that,  too,  mainly  under 
Turkish  mle — seems  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  if  not 
wholly  by  the  superstitious  behefs  that  have  long  been 
associated  popularly  with  the  shrine.  Voices  of  lamentation 
have  been  heard  from  the  ruins,  and  at  night  black  spirits 
have  been  seen  to  leap  from  column  to  column,  as  though 
the  ghosts  of  the  long  dead  Peisistratus,  Antiochus,  and 
Hadrian  were  striving  to  preserve  their  sanctuary! 

The  temple  of  the  Oljinpian  Zeus,  as  it  stood  completed 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  might  well  have  ranked 
with  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world  and  merited 
the  judgment  of  Livy,  ''templum  .  .  .  unum  in  terris 
inchoatum  'pro  magnitudine  dei,'''  expressed,  moreover,  a 
century  earlier,  when  it  was  far  from  completion.  Pausanias 
puts  the  peribolos  of  the  temple  at  a  length  of  four  stades," 
and  measurements  of  the  great  stone  platform  on  which  the 

'41.  20,  8. 
-1,  18,  6-8. 
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building  stands  show  that  his  estimate  is  not  far  from  being 
exact.  The  fifteen  columns  which  still  stand  (Fig.  1)  are 
approximately  of  a  height  of  56  feet,  6  inches,  while  the 
extreme  height  of  the  building  must  have  been  more  than 
90  feet.  The  temple  was  octostyle  (not  decastyle,  as  was 
long  supposed),  having  eight  columns  on  the  ends;  its 
extreme  length  and  breadth  were  354  and  135  feet  re- 
spectively. The  structure,  furthermore,  was  dipteral,  with 
a  double  row  of  columns  surrounding  the  cella,  20  on  either 
side.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  the  temple  was  hypsethral,  having 
the  naos  wholly  or  partially  open  to  the  sky.  The  archi- 
tectural order  employed  was  the  Corinthian,  the  sole 
example  of  the  Corinthian  to  be  found  in  a  sacred  building 
in  the  city  of  Athens. 

The  first  attempt  at  securing  measurements  of  the  ruined 
temple  was  made  by  the  traveller  Francis  Vernon  in  1676, 
but  no  detailed  description  of  the  building  was  pubhshed 
till  the  appearance  of  one  in  the  monumental  work  of  Stuart 
and  Revett,  The  Antiquities  of  Athens  (Vol.  Ill),  in  1794, 
and  again,  in  the  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  1827. 
Scientific  methods  were  first  apphed  to  the  study  of  the 
remains  by  the  architect  Penrose,  who  in  1851  and  again 
in  1888  brought  out  his  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture. 
A  comprehensive  essay  dealing  with  the  Olympieum  was 
written  in  1883  by  Professor  Louis  Bevier  (Papers  Am. 
School  of  Class.  Stud,  at  Athens,  Vol.  1),  who  was  at  that  time 
a  student  in  Greece.  The  building  has,  however,  been 
notably  neglected  by  archaeologists.  Penrose  and  others 
carried  out  some  minor  excavations  among  the  ruins,  but 
there  is  still  here  untouched  what  will  constitute  at  some 
time  a  fruitful  field  for  future  investigators. 

In  view  of  what  we  may  term  the  composite  authorship 
of  the  Olympieum,  the  question  has  often  been  raised :  who 
erected  the  sixteen  columns  that  we  have  today?  Of  course, 
Peisistratus,  though  undoubtedly  some  of  his  work  survives 
in  the  foundation  of  the  building,  must  be  ruled  out  of  court 
entirely.  It  has  been  determined,  as  noted  above,  that 
the  temple  received  a  new  orientation  at  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  and,  moreover,  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
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lecture  is  not  so  old  as  the  tyrannus.  Was  the  builder,  then, 
Antiochus  or  Hadrian  or,  conceivably,  Augustus?  The 
thing  was  questioned  as  long  ago  as  1827,  when  the  second 
edition  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens  appeared,  and  has  never 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Penrose  was 
apparently  the  first  to  face  the  problem  frankly;  in  his 
edition  of  1851  he  hazarded  the  guess,  presumably  voicing 
contemporary  opinion,  that  the  work  was  done  under 
Augustus.  The  sole  basis  for  this  unfortunate  conjecture 
lay  in  some  superficial  resemblances  between  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Olympieum  and  that  of  one  or  more  Augustan 
buildings.  But  Penrose  had  too  much  intellectual  honesty 
to  maintain  for  long  such  a  view;  so,  in  his  later  edition,  we 
find  him  formally  recanting  and  declaring  in  favor  of 
Epiphanes.  This  judgment  is  founded  upon  certain  archi- 
tectural and  styhstic  principles  which  the  author  outhnes, 
and  his  theory  has  been  followed  by  such  scholars  as  Ernest 
Gardner,  Weller,  Bevier,  Spiers,  and  J.  G.  Frazer.  In 
opposition  are  the  architects  Sturgis  and  Dunn  and  others, 
who  "on  the  whole"  are  inclined  to  favor  the  theory  of  a 
Hadrianic  origin.  Credit  must,  however,  be  given  to  Pen- 
rose for  presenting  a  carefully  reasoned  brief  for  his  side  of 
the  case.  The  opponents  of  his  view  content  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  with  either  a  dogmatic  assertion  or  else 
with  the  a  priori  argument  that  Hadrian  is  nearer  to  us  in 
point  of  time  and  had  the  last  hand  in  the  construction  of 
the  temple,  therefore,  in  all  probability  he  erected  the  part 
which  survives.  Any  such  contention,  while  specious,  can 
hardly  be  accepted  without  the  addition  of  more  definite 
grounds  for  belief. 

It  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  the  columns  of  the  Olym- 
pieum which  we  see  in  Athens  today  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  either  Epiphanes  or  Hadrian,  monarchs 
who  were  separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  period  of  three 
centuries.  Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  position  of  each 
in  the  ancient  world  and  the  type  of  art  which  he  cultivated. 
The  Syrian  king,  fanatical  though  he  may  have  been,  had 
nevertheless  a  definite  goal  in  view  throughout  his  twelve- 
year  regime.  His  aim  was  the  Hellenizing  of  Asia,  just  as  in 
the  West  the  Romans  were  Latinizing  Italy ;  and  it  was  with 
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Fig.  1 — ^Athens,  Olympieum 


Fig.  2 — Athens,  Olympieum  :     Capital 
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a  view  to  this  that  his  energies  were  so  ruthlessly  exerted  in 
Palestine  towards  the  crushing  out  of  Judaism.  But  Athens 
was  still  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Hellenic  culture,  and 
Antiochus  found  it  to  his  interest  to  pay  court  to  the 
Athenians.  For  him  Grecian  culture  was  consummated  in 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  so  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  we  find 
him,  on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  undertaking  to  build  again 
the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  that  had  fallen  down.  Curiously 
enough,  his  architect  was  not  a  Greek  but  a  Roman,  but 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  artistic  principles  mani- 
fested in  the  new  edifice  were  those  favored  by  Epiphanes 
himself.  They  may  have  possessed  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  Oriental  color  and  richness,  but  they  must  certainly  have 
embodied  the  best  and  finest  ideals  of  the  later  Hellenistic 
period. 

Nor  was  Hadrian  any  less  a  Greek  in  spirit.  ''He  was  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Greek  literature,"  writes  an 
ancient  biographer,  ''that  he  was  called  'the  httle  Greek.' 
He  had  completely  adopted  the  studies,  the  manner  of  life, 
the  language,  and  the  whole  culture  of  the  Athenians."' 
And  as  Gregorovius,  his  modern  biographer,  remarks: 
"The  renaissance  of  the  antique  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  Hadrian's  mind  .  .  .  If  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  revive  the  arts,  the  fault  lay  in  the  times,  not  in 
himself.""  It  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  art — 
and  perhaps  in  particular  the  architectural  art — of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  indeed  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  in 
general,  is  based  on  ancient  models  more  closely  than  is  even 
that  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Hence,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  types  of  art  which  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  under 
Antiochus  far  from  unhke  in  many  important  characteristics. 
This  circumstance  more  than  any  other  has,  I  think,  thrown 
a  stumbhng-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  reach  a  successful  conclusion  as  to  the  dating  of  the 
Olympieum.  The  point  is  one  of  extreme  importance  and 
can  never  be  safely  overlooked  in  a  discussion  of  this 
problematical  affair. 

'Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome  14. 
^Lije  of  Hadrian,  p.  333. 
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In  our  examination  of  the  question  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  revert  to  the  work  of  Penrose,  on  whose  au- 
thority the  extant  temple  has  so  often  been  assigned  to  the 
age  of  Antiochus,  and  to  review  briefly  the  arguments  upon 
which  his  claim  is  based.  Four  features  of  the  columns  are 
cited  by  him  as  determinants:  (1)  the  general  workman- 
ship; (2)  the  character  of  the  entasis;  (3)  the  form  of  the 
abacus;  (4)  the  type  of  acanthus  leaf  on  the  capital.  Let 
us  examine  these  in  order  {Cf.  Fig.  2). 

The  nature  of  the  workmanship,  says  Penrose,  is  that  of 
the  Hellenistic  period  rather  than  that  of  late  Roman  work. 
The  statement  is  obviously  a  very  indefinite  one,  as  its 
author  would  doubtless  have  acknowledged.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  workmanship  which 
we  find  on  the  buildings  of  Hadrian  and  on  the  rapidly 
degenerating  monuments  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
of  our  era  which  Penrose  seems  to  have  had  in  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  a 
striking  resemblance  between  Hadrianic  art  and  that  of 
Hellenistic  and  even  earlier  times. 

The  entasis  of  the  columns  is  acknowledged  by  the 
architect  to  be  of  a  character  inferior  to  that  manifested  in 
the  great  works  of  art  on  the  Acropolis,  but  it  is  said  to 
avoid  the  tendency  to  extreme  exaggeration  which  occurs  in 
late  Roman  temples.  This  argument,  however,  is  weak; 
Penrose  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  ugly  "bulgy" 
colmnn  which  is  to  be  associated  with  the  period  of  extreme 
decadence  in  Roman  architectural  art,  and  which  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  second  century  A.  D. 

The  third  argument  of  Penrose  appears  on  the  face  of  it 
to  be  more  weighty.  His  contention  is  that  in  the  older 
temples  of  the  Corinthian  order  the  curves  of  the  abacus 
were  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  extreme  elongation  of  the 
corner  angles  which  is  to  be  observed  on  the  abaci  of  the 
majority  of  Roman  buildings.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  the  temples  erected  by  Hadrian  and  his  successors 
do  present  this  feature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Penrose 
failed  to  note  that  the  lines  of  the  abacus  of  the  arch  of 
Hadrian  which  stands  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Olympieum  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  temple; 
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nor  is  there  any  marked  dissimilarity  of  form  in  the  abacus 
of  the  Hbrary  of  Hadrian  on  the  farther  side  of  the  AcropoHs. 
Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,'  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Antiochus,  bears  an  abacus  with  considerably  sharper 
corner-angles  than  those  of  the  Olympieum.  It  follows 
that  the  "sharp-angle"  was  no  invention  of  the  Romans; 
the  form  of  abacus  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  definitely 
determining  factor  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

The  question  of  the  form  of  acanthus  leaf  which  we  see  on 
the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  is  an  extremely 
important  one,  and  it  involves  a  study  of  the  subject  which 
can  at  best  be  only  summarized  here.  If  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  whose  capitals 
bear  a  unique  type  of  foliage,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  the 
assertion  that  the  leafage  of  all  purely  Greek  Corinthian 
capitals  is  essentially  of  a  single  type.  There  are  minor 
variations,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are  no  great  divergences 
from  the  orthodox  form,  which  to  me,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
a  conventionalized  imitation  of  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus 
mollis  of  nature.  In  Roman  architecture,  however,  the 
case  is  altogether  different.  A  wide  latitude  was  allowed 
the  sculptor,  who  not  infrequently  wandered  far  afield  and 
produced  such  types  as  the  "herb-leaf"  which  we  see  on  the 
temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,'  and  the  "fine-serrate,"  appearing, 
for  example,  on  the  triumphal  arches'  of  Severus,  Con- 
stantine,  and  Sergius.  To  what  we  may  term  the  stereo- 
typed Roman  form  there  has  been  appUed  the  name  "olive- 
leafed"  acanthus,  a  style  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
luxuriant  and  graceful  foliage  on  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,^ 
a  very  characteristic  form  of  the  Augustan  age.  Mani- 
festly, the  leaf  has  been  imitated  from  Greek  originals, 
probably  Alexandrian,  but  one  is  strongly  reminded  of  the 
drooping  and  florid  foliage  of  the  tropics.  In  the  second 
century,  however,  the  details  were  radically  altered;  an 
element  of  reserve  and  austerity  was  introduced;   the  leaf, 

'C/.  Von  Soldern,  Architekt.  Formenl.,  p.  116. 
.     ^uiide,  The  Architectural  Forms  of  the  Classic  Ages,  pi.  44. 
''Ibid.,  pi.  54,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
*Ibid.,  pi.  38,  fig.  2. 
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in  short,  became  simplified  and  conventionalized,  and  there 
was  a  definite  reversion  to  classical  models.  Hadrian,  of 
course,  led  the  way,  and  quite  obviously  fashioned  his  leaf 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  original. 

What  is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  the  argument  of 
Penrose  is  his  comparison  of  the  acanthus  foliage  of  the 
Olympieum  with  that  of  the  Tholos  of  Epidaurus  (Fig.  3), 
built  in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  resemblance  is  strikingly  close.  In  either  case  the 
body  of  the  leaf  hes  close  to  the  bell  of  the  capital  and  is  of  a 
severe  and  subdued  style,  of  stiff  and  clear-cut  outline. 
But  a  feature  which  would  tend  to  militate  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  the  downward-turned  tips  of  the  leaves,  some- 
thing which  is  characteristic  of  the  leaf  of  the  second  century 
A.  D.  and  indeed  of  Roman  work  in  general  {Cf.  Fig.  5). 
If,  furthemiore,  the  capital  be  compared  as  closely  with 
typical  work  of  the  age  of  Hadrian  as  with  the  older  monu- 
ments, the  striking  resemblances  of  the  two  become  at  once 
at  least  equally  patent.  One  has  but  to  compare  the  capitals 
of  Hadrian's  monuments  in  Athens  herself — such  as  the 
arch  (Fig.  5),  the  library,  and  the  capital  in  the  National 
Museum  which  belongs  to  a  Hadrianic  building  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Acropohs' — to  see  the  truth  of  this.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  Hadrian  consciously 
imitated  the  style  of  fohage  of  the  period  to  which  the 
Tholos  belongs. 

Up  to  this  point  the  weights  in  the  scales  seem  to  balance 
pretty  evenly;  but  three  other  possible  determinants  have 
not  yet  been  thrown  into  the  pan.  These  were  not  cited 
by  Penrose  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  scholar, 
but  the  importance  of  at  least  one  of  them  seems  altogether 
preeminent.  Let  us  consider  (1)  the  amount  of  ornamen- 
tation, consisting  of  leafage  and  scrolls  or  volutes,  relative  to 
the  entire  surface  area  of  the  capital;  (2)  the  position  of 
the  middle  volutes;  (3)  the  acanthus  bloom  on  the  side  of 
the  capital. 

'This  capital  (No.  1496,  Nat.  Mas.),  which  was  discovered  near  the 
Hephajsteum  in  1891,  was  originally  thouRht  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Olympieum  (Cf.  Anderson  and  Spiers,  Archil,  oj  Greece  and  Rome,  1902, 
fig.  72).  This  view  is  now  untenable,  but  the  capital  doubtless  has  come  from 
one  of  Hadrian's  buildings  which  are  known  to  have  been  erected  in  this 
neighborhood. 
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Fig.  3 — Epidaurus, 
Tholos:    Capital 


Fk:.  4    -FiuMK,  \ii.L\  Mhiiici: 
Capital  from  the  Ara  Pacis 


Fig.  5 — Athens,  Arch  of  Hadrian: 
Capital 
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Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  reasonably  definite 
distinction  to  be  drawn  in  this  respect  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  capital.  The  former  is  as  a  rule  only  partially 
covered  with  decoration,  while  the  Romans  preferred  to 
mask  almost  entirely  the  face  of  the  bell.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  capital  of  the  Olympieum  conforms  to  the 
latter  type  rather  than  to  the  former;  the  bell  is  obscured 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  the  Tholos 
capital,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  orthodox  Greek  type. 

The  degree  of  elaboration  or  ornamentation  to  be 
discerned  on  the  volutes  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  from 
our  point  of  view,  as  some  archaic  buildings  possess  them  in  a 
highly  ornate  form,  while  on  certain  late  Roman  works  we 
find  them  severely  plain;  but  the  position  of  the  middle 
volutes  with  reference  to  each  other  is  a  matter  of  moment. 
It  is  to  my  mind  very  suggestive  that  in  most,  if  not  all, 
Greek  buildings,  where  the  middle  volutes  are  present  and 
are,  as  is  regularly  the  case,  placed  so  as  to  confront  each 
other  as  on  the  Olympieum  capital,  they  are  brought  into 
actual  contact  one  with  the  other.  But  here  they  are 
separated  by  a  space  of  several  inches  {CJ.  Figs.  3  and  2). 
This,  as  will  be  shown  a  little  later,  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  capital  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

One  of  the  crowning  beauties  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  found  in  the  acanthus  bloom,  or  the  occasional 
palmette,  which  stands  on  the  face  of  the  bell  or  on  the  side 
of  the  abacus,  above  the  middle  volutes.  It  varies  greatly 
both  as  to  form  and  as  to  position,  though  on  Roman  build- 
ings we  usually  find  it  elevated  to  the  side  of  the  abacus. 
The  Roman  flower,  Hkewise,  as  a  rule  received  a  greater 
degree  of  elaboration  than  its  Greek  prototype,  although 
there  are  notable  exceptions.  Something,  however,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  acanthus  bloom  of  the  Olympieum.  It  is  supported  in 
its  position,  as  it  were,  by  a  long  graceful  stem  which  passes 
between  the  two  middle  scrolls  and  takes  its  origin  among  the 
leaves  beneath.  It  seems  altogether  surprising  that  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Penrose  was  not  struck  by  the  significance 
of  this  artistic  motive.  In  a  comparison  of  this  capital  with 
that  of  the  Tholos,  it  is  evident  that  an  entirely  fresh  detail 
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has  here  been  added ;  the  flower  of  the  Tholos  capital  appears 
as  attached  directly  to  the  side  of  the  bell. 

A  careful  study  of  the  acanthus  bloom  as  we  find  it  on 
the  Corinthian  capital  during  the  long  period  stretching 
from  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  to  the  third  century  A.  D. 
reveals  some  startling  facts.     In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  the  flower  stalk  motif  is  altogether 
unknown  in  Greek  art,  if  we  except  the  possibility  of  the 
Olympieum  being  a  Greek  ruin.     In  the  Roman  age,  its 
first  appearance  that   I   can  discover  is  on  the  engaged 
capitals  of  the  Ara  Pacis  of  Augustus  (Fig.  4),  a  monument 
which,   it   may   be   observed,   is   frequently   appraised   by 
critics  as  being  Greek  in  general  conception,  Italian  in  its 
details.     The  stem  also  appears  on  the  great  temple  at  Pola' 
in  Istria,  which  is  of  about  the  same  date,  and  there  is  a  very 
rudimentary  flower  stalk  to  be  seen  on  the  capitals  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor.     A  very  few  other  examples  occur  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  as  on  a  pilaster 
from  the  Roman  theatre  at  Ephesus  and  on  the  capitals  of 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.'     But  in  all  these  instances 
there  appears  a  hesitation,  as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  against  letting  the  flower  stalk  be  fully  seen.     It  is 
of  a  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  form,  and  is  partially 
hidden  behind  the  middle  volutes,  which  still  come  into 
contact   as  on   Greek   capitals.     But— and   here  we  have 
something  of  paramount  importance— in  the  second  cen- 
tury  this  feature   of  the   parted   scrolls  and   conspicuous 
flower  stalk  springs  into  sudden  popularity.     It  takes  pre- 
cisely the  form  in  which  we  have  it  on  the  Ol}TBpieum,  and 
it  appears,  e.  g.,  on  the  monument  of  Philopappus,  built  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  fifteen  years  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Olympieum;    the  temple  of  Antonine  and 
Faustina,  finished  ten  years  after  our  temple;    the  temple 
at  Dugga  in  Tunis,  166-169;  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome, 
finally  restored  in  191.     Of  still  greater  moment  is  the  fact 
that  this  motif  is  found  to  constitute  what  may  almost  be 
termed  the  trade-mark  of  Hadrian's  work.     Thus,  we  see 
it  on  the  capitals  of  both  the  library  and  the  arch  of  Had- 

'Sturgis,  Hist,  of  Architecture,  Vol.  1,  p.  354. 
-Ubde,  op.  ciL,  pi.  40,  fig.  10. 
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rian  (Fig.  5)  at  Athens,  as  well  as  on  the  museum  capital 
already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  Hadrianic  building.' 
It  is  also  present  on  the  following  works  which  were  either 
built  or  restored  by  Hadrian:  the  propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
the  Pantheon,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  the  Basihca  Aemilia, 
the  temple  of  Castor,  the  temple  to  the  Genius  of  Rome  at 
Ephesus,  and  others. 

The  case  may  now  be  thus  briefly  summarized.  In  our 
re-examination  of  the  argument  of  Penrose,  it  is  revealed 
that  the  evidence  for  the  Epiphanic  authorship  of  the  extant 
columns  is  much  weaker  than  formerly  supposed,  and  that 
the  claim  of  Hadrian  seems  at  least  equally  strong.  But 
we  later  discover  that  in  the  flower  stalk  motive  appearing 
on  the  01>7npieum  we  have  something  which  is  essentially 
non-Greek,  something  indeed  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  its  origin  till  Roman  imperial  times.  The  device 
is  at  first  used  with  hesitation  and  does  not  become  fully 
developed  till  about  the  time  of  Hadrian.  This  emperor 
adopts  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  presently  appears  as 
almost  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  work.  The  inference 
is  obvious;  there  can  be  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Hadrian  for  the  columns  which  survive. 

It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  it  is  safe  to  base 
this  conclusion  on  what  is  after  all  little  more  than  a  single 
artistic  detail.  But  I  do  not  fear  to  do  so;  the  history  of 
the  feature  is  too  significant,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  its  introduction  would  be  a  late  device.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  the  early  architectural 
acanthus  blooms  were  fashioned  out  of  bronze,  and  the 
heart  of  the  flower  was  represented  by  the  head  of  the  pin 
whereby  they  were  attached  to  the  capital.  Thus,  they 
would  theoretically  require  no  stem,  and  the  invention  of 
the  latter  would  surely  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  some 
late  date  when  the  tradition  was  forgotten  or  disregarded. 
Furthermore,  the  flower  stalk  is  apparently  unknown  to 
Vitruvius,  who  fails  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  detailed 
description  of  the  Corinthian  capital;  and  here  the  argumen- 

^Except  that  on  this  capital  the  middle  volutes  come  into  contact,  as  they 
occasionally  do  also  on  the  library  capitals. 
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turn  a  silentio  cannot  be  deemed  worthless,  for  he  specifically 
mentions  the  flower  itself. 

To  Hadrian,  then,  we  must  assign  the  extant  capitals,  at 
least— in  all  probability,  the  entire  columns  as  well.  Just 
how  far  Antiochus  went  in  his  construction  we  shall  probably 
never  know. 

iThis  article  had  gone  to  the  press  before  the  appearance  in  America  of 
E  Weigand's  Vorgeschichte  des  korinthischen  KapiteUs  (Wurzburg,  1920). 
Tlie  writer  has,  therefore,  been  unable  to  utilize  the  material  of  this  valuable 
work. 
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A  Note  to   Purgatorio  X,  55-63 

By  John  Shapley 

"  Cut  in  the  marble  there  the  cart  and  oxen 
were  drawing  up  the  holy  Ark,  which  made 
men  dread  a  charge  not  given  them  in  trust. 
People  in  front  appeared;  and  all  of  them, 
forming  seven  choirs,  made  one  of  my  two  senses 
say  '  No,'  and  the  other  one  say  '  Yes,  they  sing.' 
So,  too,  by  reason  of  the  incense-smoke, 
which  there  was  pictured  forth,  my  eyes  and  nose 
became  discordant  as  to  Yes  and  No." 

— {Langdon's  translation) 

\\/^ITH  these  words  Dante  begins  the  description  of  the 
relief  representing  the  procession  of  the  ark  (Fig.  1). 
What  he  says  of  this  relief  reveals  an  ever  pertinent  principle 
of  criticism.  Whether  we  have  a  relief,  a  painting,  or  a  poem, 
the  sense  directly  (immediately  and  primarily)  stimulated 
is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  There  are  always 
indirect  (suggested  and  secondary)  stimulations.  Dante's 
eye  saw  accurately  as  far  as  visual  images  were  concerned. 
The  technique  was  clear  to  it:  "Cut  in  the  marble  there 
the  cart  and  oxen  were  drawing  up  the  holy  Ark."  It  was 
not  deceived  as  to  the  reality  of  the  representation:  "People 
in  front  appeared  (parea).'"  But  his  visual  impressions 
went  further  and  caused  his  imagination  to  supply  images 
in  terms  of  the  other  senses.  Although  his  ear  said  ''No," 
his  eyes  said  "Yes,  they  sing."  Similarly,  the  evidence  of 
his  nose  was  contradicted  by  his  eyes. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  contradiction  of  sense  im- 
pressions which  Dante  experienced,  why  is  such  a  complica- 
tion of  direct  and  indirect  stimulations  felt  by  the  observer 
of  a  work  of  art?  In  any  investigation  of  the  effect  of  a 
work  of  art  it  is  useful  to  inquire  into  the  process  which  has 
previously-  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  himself. 
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For  the  observer's  reaction  to  a  painting  or  a  poem  is  closely 
akin  to  this  process,  so  closely,  in  fact,  as  to  lead  some 
sestheticians  to  speak  of  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
art  as  a  creation,  duplicating  the  original  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  To  make  our  inquiry  into  the  mental  process 
of  the  artist  more  clear  and  at  the  same  time  more  simple 
and  personal,  let  us  take  as  example  our  own  attempts  at 
framing  perfect  expressions  of  our  ideas  and  imaginings. 
Such  perfect  expressions  would  be  at  least  analogous  to 
works  of  art  if  not  always,  as  Croce  maintains,  actually 
such.  Suppose  I  am  trying  to  give  verbal  expression  to  a 
certain  figurative  idea  which  has  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  the  idea  of  the  life  of  the  Early  Christians  as  fixed 
in  the  mosaic  surfaces  of  their  walls  (Fig.  2).  Perhaps  I 
am  not  able  for  the  moment  to  perfect  my  verbal  expression, 
I  am  not  able  to  think  of  words  to  express  that  absolute 
annihilation  of  movement  in  ossification  or  petrification. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  complete  the  expression  in  my  own 
mind  with  a  perfectly  clear  visual  linage,  which  makes  the 
idea  wonderfully  vivid  to  myself  even  though  I  am  not  able 
to  express  it  verbally  to  another.  I  see  that  life,  or,  if  you 
will.  Empress  Theodora,  suddenly  entrapped  in  the  harden- 
ing plaster  of  the  wall  and  held  like  a  jewel,  or  (to  keep  to 
the  terms  of  our  picture)  like  the  tesserae.  To  take  a  more 
familiar  example — in  describing  an  early  spring  morning  I 
may  have  a  much  clearer  inner  idea  than  I  am  able  to 
express  in  words,  because  in  imagination  all  the  senses  are 
stimulated:  I  can  see  all  the  subtle  harmonies  of  light  in 
the  sky,  can  hear  the  soft  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  clear  call 
of  birds,  can  feel  the  spongj^  texture  of  the  ground  and  the 
dampness  of  the  dewy  leaves,  can  smell  the  sweetly  blended 
odors  of  the  flowers.  Even  though  we  may  be  formal 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  that  to  have  a  clear  idea  is  to  be 
able  to  express  it,  how  often  has  every  one  of  us  called  out 
in  despair,  "I  have  the  idea,  but  I  can't  express  it!"  Rec- 
ognition of  such  experiences  as  those  just  described  justifies 
us  in  this  spontaneous  observation.  Certainly,  every  form 
of  outer  expression  is  so  conventional,  so  arbitrary,  when 
compared  to  the  elasticity  and  range  of  the  imagination, 
with  its  free  play  in  combining  the  data  of  the  various 
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senses,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  outer  expression  with 
inner,  or  to  affirm  that  every  inner  expression  is  capable  of 
complete  outer  expression. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Dante  before  the  relief  representing 
the  procession  of  the  ark.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  relief 
stimulated  in  him  other  senses  along  with  that  of  sight?  If 
the  sculptor  left  these  other  senses  out  of  consideration  in 
his  work,  if  he  took  no  thought  of  their  satisfaction,  albeit 
indirect,  in  the  relief,  how  could  he  approach  any  complete 
presentation  of  what  he  had  in  mind?  The  sculptor's  task 
is  not  to  avoid  secondary  stimulations  but  to  suggest  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  distract.  No  doubt  our 
usual  reaction  to  a  work  of  art  differs  somewhat  from  that 
described  by  Dante  because,  although  subconsciously  we 
know  that  the  picture  or  the  relief  operates  by  suggestion, 
we  are  not  ordinarily  sufficiently  introspective  and  suffi- 
ciently keen  psychologically  to  give  any  attention  to  the 
matter.  We  do  not  stop  to  analyze  and  emphasize  as 
Dante  did.  We  do  not  think  of  our  senses  as  contradicting 
each  other;  we  allow  them  free  play,  delighting  to  live  in 
the  world  of  pure  imagination  just  as  did  the  artist  before  us. 

This  free  interplay  of  the  material  of  the  various  senses  in 
the  imagination  of  the  artist,  the  almost,  if  not  complete, 
impossibility  of  attending  consistently  to  that  of  a  single 
one  and  ignoring  all  else,  ought  to  give  us  a  more  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  Wagner's  theories  than  is  customary 
on  the  part  of  the  modern  aesthetician.  Further,  it  ought 
to  abate  the  loud  declaiming  against  descriptive  music  and 
poetry,  against  narrative  painting  and  sculpture,  and  against 
the  art  of  illustration  in  general. 

It  is  precisely  for  the  art  of  illustration  that  the  passage 
of  Dante  quoted  is  significant.  The  lengthy  descriptions 
of  the  reliefs  in  Purgatory  are  alone  enough  to  prove  the 
importance  and  vividness  of  his  visual  imagery.  Elsewhere, 
even  though  Dante's  visualization  is  not  expressed  by  the 
out-and-out  description  of  works  of  art,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  visual  images  corresponding  to  those  drawn  by 
Botticelli  or  the  early  miniaturists  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet.  The  various  illustrators  differ  among  themselves  in 
their  reproduction  of  those  visual  images  because  the  literary 
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form,  perfected  as  it  is  by  the  master  poet,  has  not  been 
able  to  give  them  exact  expression.  The  passage  of  Dante 
under  discussion  is  enough  to  show  how  incorrect  it  is  to 
assert  without  quahfication  that  the  subject-matter  of  one 
art  is  not  suitable  for  another.  One  art  will  express  a  given 
subject  more  completely  than  another;  but  we  may  feel 
sure  that  there  are  always  aspects  of  any  extensive  and 
complex  subject,  such  as  Dante's,  which  can  be  more 
definitely  expressed  by  some  art  other  than  the  one  which 
expresses  the  whole  most  completely.  It  seems  only  reason- 
able, then,  coming  back  to  a  previous  point,  that  a  more 
perfect  expression  of  the  artist's  inner  creation  should  be 
obtained  by  combining  different  arts,  or  by  supplementing 
one  dominant  art  with  others.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued 
that  in  practice  the  use  of  different  media  diverts  the  atten- 
tion and  destroys  the  homogeneity  of  effect,  but  no  mortal 
ever  went  through  so  long  a  poem  as  Dante's  without 
having  his  attention  distracted  by  things  much  less  per- 
tinent than  accompanying  illustration.  Furthermore,  the 
passage  used  as  our  text  shows  how  desirous  the  poet  was  of 
introducing  a  diversion  by  carving  a  relief  as  well  as  he 
could  with  words. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  illustration  has  arisen 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  its  fundamental  nature.  It 
is  usually  falsely  conceived  as  being  or  attempting  to  be 
duphcative;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  essentially  supple- 
mentary. Every  work  of  art,  as  we  have  said,  stimulates  at 
least  one  sense  directly,  others  it  stimulates  only  indirectly. 
The  purpose  of  illustration  is  to  give  direct  stimulation  to  a 
sense  which  is  but  indirectly  stimulated  by  the  work  illus- 
trated. Dante's  poem  gives  indirect  stimulation  to  the 
visual  sense;  the  visual  images  which  he  had  he  has  only 
indirectly  expressed.  For  illustrators,  like  William  Blake 
or  Botticelli,  the  problem  has  been  to  give  direct  expression 
to  those  visual  images. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  not  altogether  visual 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  take  in  through  the  eye.  We 
constantly  watch,  for  instance,  expressions  and  gestures, 
attitudes  and  movements.  Our  ultimate  perception  of 
them  is  to  be  credited  in  the  main  to  our  muscular  sense  and 
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our  sense  of  balance.  Although  illustration  may  well  serve 
to  render  them,  they  are  only  a  byproduct  of  it.  They  are 
the  direct  product  of  entirely  different  arts,  the  arts  of 
dancing  and  acting.  Other  sense  impressions,  those  of 
touch,  smell,  taste,  temperature,  pressure,  weight,  balance 
or  direction,  and  pain,  are  given  in  illustration  even  more 
indirectly,  chiefly  by  association  with  expression  and 
gesture,  attitude  and  movement. 

Impressions  of  hearing  occupy  a  unique  position  because 
of  the  well-nigh  universal  acceptation  of  the  conventions  of 
writing  (letters,  musical  notations,  punctuation  marks), 
by  which,  when  they  are  used  in  connection  with  illustra- 
tion^ auditory  impressions  are  communicable  no  more  in- 
directly than  are  the  muscular  ones  above  mentioned.  But 
when,  as  is  commonly  the  case  (and  some  would  not  consider 
the  other  method  true  illustration),  sound  is  expressed  in 
illustration  without  writing,  it  falls  into  the  class  with 
impressions  of  touch,  smell,  taste,  and  so  forth.  Sound 
differs  from  them,  however,  in  being  fundamental  to  the 
things  illustrated.  Because  the  development  of  language 
has  caused  us  to  translate  almost  all  our  ideas  into  its  tenns, 
the  illustrator  must  find  some  pictorial  equivalent  for  word 
values. 

The  most  usual  difficulty  that  an  illustrator  encounters  is, 
therefore,  the  substitution  of  visual  for  auditory  images. 
The  language  of  gesture,  which  he  uses  so  generously 
scarcely  goes  further  than  the  expression  of  interjections. 
Unless  he  uses  the  conventions  of  writing,  most  articulate 
speech  is  beyond  him  except  in  so  far  as  he  can  bring  it 
before  us  through  association.  With  poetry  the  illustrator 
has  frequently  the  advantage  that  some  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  inarticulate  (things  expressed  in  life  by  gestures, 
facial  expressions,  and  accompanying  interjections,  expressed 
in  poetry  directly  by  interjections,  indirectly  by  description). 
The  illustrator  can  translate  this  into  visible  form.  But  he 
has  at  the  same  time  the  more  than  compensating  dis- 
advantage that  the  music  of  the  verse  is  wholly  beyond 
him :  he  may  substitute,  however,  a  visual  rhythm.  With 
prose,  though  practically  all  the  subject-matter  is  articulate, 
this   disadvantage   is    not    accompanied   ordinarily    (some 
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prose,  like  that  of  Baudelaire,  may  constitute  an  exception) 
by  so  great  a  loss  in  the  sound  value  of  the  text. 

These  limitations  of  illustration  do  not  by  any  means 
justify  its  condemnation.  Every  medium  of  expression  has 
its  limitations.  The  medium  which  is  most  adaptable  of  all 
(though  it  attains  most  of  its  ends  indirectly),  that  of 
language,  is  often  quite  inadequate  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
pressing visual  impressions.  Further,  it  does  not  even 
attempt  accurate  expression  of  pain,  for  which  it  uses  only 
a  few  generalized  cries  and  groans.  It  falls  back  upon  the 
indication  of  sjTiiptoms  such  as  gesture  and  facial  expression, 
the  factors  upon  which  illustration  depends  to  make  up  its 
serious  limitations  in  connection  with  sound.  The  illus- 
trators of  Dante  found  it  possible  to  render  the  conversa- 
tion of  Dante  and  Virgil  only  very  inaccurately,  by  gestures, 
and  the  sound  of  the  horn  blown  by  the  giant  we  can  only 
infer  even  from  so  able  a  drawing  as  that  of  Botticelli  (Fig. 
3);  but  the  pain  experienced  by  various  characters  the 
illustrators  have  given  more  fully  and  vividly  (reverence 
for  the  poet  and  awareness  that  his  purpose  was  not  the 
expression  of  physical  pain  prevents  us  from  saying  better) 
than  it  is  given  in  the  poem.  Witness  the  example  by  Blake 
(Fig.  4). 

The  illustration  of  Dante  offers  the  very  best  material  for 
the  study  of  the  particular  problems  of  illustration.  The 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  teem  with 
material  reflecting  the  progress  of  the  art  of  illustration 
since  the  poet's  day.  The  quantity  of  his  verse  and  the 
variety  of  his  matter  are,  moreover,  so  great  that  nearly 
every  conceivable  problem  is  presented  to  the  illustrator. 
For  Dante's  poetry  is  very  condensed,  with  rapid  changes 
of  subject-matter,  continual  allusions,  swift  presentment  of 
the  characteristic,  often  without  environmental  touches  — 
all  without  sacrificing  a  pecuhar  unity,  which  depends  less 
upon  the  outward  form  of  the  poem  than  upon  the  inner 
unity  of  the  poet,  the  unity  of  his  consciousness,  not  to  say 
conscience,  if,  indeed,  they  be  different. 

This  problem  of  unity  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The 
unity  of  Dante  and  the  unity  of  the  illustrator  do  not  readily 
coordinate.     Dante's  unity  is  a  restriction  in  the  number  of 
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Fig.  4 — Illustration  for  Inferno  XXIT,  by  William  Blake 
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characters  elaborated  in  a  canto.  He  does,  indeed,  observe 
the  traditional  literary  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
These  unities  are  not,  however,  such  strait-jackets  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  They  allow  references  to  events  outside 
the  immediate  course  of  the  poem.  The  illustrator  is,  of 
course,  bound  to  these  technical  unities  as  observed  by 
Dante.  Nay,  more,  not  only  does  he  observe  them  tech- 
nically, but,  in  addition,  his  medium  forbids  the  free  use  of 
running  allusions  and  references,  unless,  indeed,  he  adopts 
some  crude  symbolism  analogous  to  that  by  which  the 
present  theater  attempts  to  render  dreams.  Dante's  refer- 
ences are  the  result  of  the  impossibility  of  representing 
things  contemporaneously  in  any  written  or  spoken  account. 
His  poetry  is  a  time  art  and  can  only  represent  things  in 
succession,  not  coexistent  except  in  so  far  as  they  coexist 
in  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illustrator  has  no 
difficulty  in  representing  coexistence,  while  to  represent 
succession  is  very  difficult  for  him.  He  can  compass  it  only 
by  adopting  a  characteristic  of  the  time  art,  sequence.  A 
single  picture  illustrating  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  is 
unthinkable.  When  something  approaching  it  has  been 
tried,  as  in  Orcagna's  Inferno,  we  have  in  reahty  a  sequence 
of  pictures  in  a  single  frame.  In  fact,  this  is  a  failure  in  so 
far  as  the  artist  has  tried  to  conceal  that  it  is  a  sequence.  A 
step  forward  towards  solving  the  difficulty  of  Dante  illus- 
tration is  found  in  those  attempts  that  offer  an  illustration 
for  each  canto  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  though  this  rather 
mathematical  scheme  tends  to  provide  too  little  illustration 
in  many  parts  of  the  work  (for  example,  in  the  Inferno),  even 
leaving  out  of  account  any  reference  to  the  wealth  of 
external  allusions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rejecting  all  these 
allusions  the  scheme  tends  to  provide  redundant  illustrations 
in  other  parts  (for  example,  in  the  Paradiso).  A  further 
attempt  to  devise  illustration  which  does  justice  to  the  time 
element  and  to  the  real  freedom  which  is  possible  to  the 
poet  while  observing  the  technical  unities  is  made  by  the  use 
of  a  continuous  method  of  narration.  This  is  effectively 
employed  by  Botticelli.  Only  by  the  division  into  cantos 
(and  in  that  he  follows  Dante  fairly  closely)  does  Botticelli 
break  the  continuity. 
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Even  with  this  continuous  method  of  narration,  however, 
it  is  possible  for  BotticelU  or  any  illustrator  to  follow  only 
the  main  current  of  the  poem  and  that  but  approximately. 
Dante  ornaments  his  subject-matter  with  figures  of  speech. 
The  visual  arts  also  have  their  "figures  of  speech."  But 
the  two  kinds  do  not  correspond.  Innumerable  figures  of 
speech  which  are,  of  course,  fundamental  to  the  poem  have 
to  be  omitted  from  the  illustration.  As  to  the  unity  of  the 
poet  there  is  no  precisely  corresponding  unity  of  the  illus- 
trator, so  to  the  figures  of  speech  of  the  poet  there  are  no 
precisely  corresponding  "figures  of  speech"  of  the  illus- 
trator. Similes  are  to  a  poem  what  repetitions  of  patterns 
of  line  and  spacing  are  to  an  illustration  (or  what  variations 
on  a  theme  are  to  a  piece  of  music) .  With  things  so  differ- 
ent in  kind  there  can  be  no  close  correspondence.  There  is 
no  vaUd  reason  why  an  illustrator  should  try  to  produce 
something  for  each  figure  of  the  poet.  Only  rarely  can  we 
tell  whether  he  has  done  so  or  not.  Seldom,  indeed,  will  an 
illustrator  have  the  hardihood  to  take  care  of  the  poet's 
figures  by  interpreting  them  literally,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  a  fourteenth  century  representation  of  Master 
Adam,  fatto  a  guisa  di  liuto  (Fig.  5),  and  more  seldom,  if 
ever,  will  such  an  interpretation  be  successful. 

If  the  illustrator  has  difficult}-  in  rendering  the  occasional 
figures  of  speech,  far  less  can  he  hope  to  present  anything 
that  will  correspond  to  the  allegory  of  the  whole  of  a  poetic 
cycle  such  as  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  Even  with  the 
entire  text  of  the  poem  before  one,  this  allegory,  it  is  onl}^ 
fair  to  say,  is  capable  of  varied  interpretation,  ethical  and 
pohtical.  The  illustrator  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  it 
any  interpretation  at  all.  In  fact,  by  its  very  nature, 
illustration  is  not  an  art  of  interpretation,  but  rather  an  art 
of  episodical  description,  a  reinforcement  of  defective  visi- 
bihty  in  literature,  a  partial  adjustment  between  the  limi- 
tations of  language  and  the  magnitude  of  the  imagination. 
"L' imagination  dispose  de  tout;  elle  fait  la  beautc,  la  justice, 
et  le  bonheur,  qui  est  le  tout  du  monde.'" — (Pascal) 
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The  Pageant  in  Colleges  and    Art  Schools 

By  Howard  Fremont  Stratton 

'"pO  many  students  of  our  colleges,  and,  indeed,  to  a  large 
part  of  the  general  public,  college  history  is  the  record 
of  games  won  on  the  athletic  field.  There  are  instances,  to 
be  sure,  of  notable  discoveries  in  science  made  in  these 
temples  of  learning  and  of  archaeological  finds  by  missions 
abroad.  These  light  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  with  a 
meteoric  splendor  and  as  suddenly  fade.  Chronicles  of 
endowments  are  hkewise  a  flash  in  the  editorial  pan.  Base- 
ball, football,  and  their  like  are  perpetually  renewed,  and 
the  year  is  even  divided  into  the  seasons  of  these  events. 
Of  course,  commencement  day  has  its  necessary  place  in 
the  annual  events,  but  only  the  events  in  sport  are  capital- 
ized. And  the  student  body  migrates  from  city  to  city  and 
from  town  to  town  to  ''make  history"  for  the  college  by 
miniature  warfare  as  nations  essay  to  do  in  life-sized  battles. 
Meanwhile,  just  like  the  nation,  the  college  is  making 
another  history,  a  history  starting  with  the  foundation  of 
the  institution,  passing  through  its  elemental  struggles, 
perhaps  with  the  growing  pains  of  youth,  and  through  the 
later  manifold  struggles  for  existence,  for  progress,  and  for 
attainment.  This  history  is  somehow  not  a  part  of  the 
student's  concern  or  of  his  own  history.  At  least,  he  does 
not  feel  it  as  such.  The  more  or  less  graphic  accounts  pub- 
lished in  the  circulars  of  the  college  constitute  the  record  of 
history  to  be  read,  but  they  are  only  the  letter  and  give 
little  of  the  spirit.  That  the  founders  of  the  college  suffered 
or  struggled  is  simply  the  penalty  of  the  pioneer,  and  it  has 
been  paid.  If  the  work  started  with  two  students  and  now 
a  multitude  attends,  what  of  it?  None  of  this  identifies  the 
student  who  reads  with  the  actual  operation.  His  purpose 
is  to  get  all  that  the  college  is  equipped  to  give  him,  and  not 
to  equip  the  college.  That  he  is  a  part,  and  the  vital  part, 
of  its  equipment  does  not  strike  him  as  a  fact.     How  the 
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college  has  been  equipped  and  even  what  that  equipment 
stands  for  in  the  world  of  thought  and  education  concern 
him  not  at  all.    All  is  ready-made  for  him  and  his  use. 

This  loose  attachment  is  the  same  as  that  which  exists 
between  citizen  and  nation  until  the  citizen  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  demonstration  of  the  forces  which  combined 
to  produce  his  nation.  What  our  nation  in  its  making 
suffered  at  Plymouth,  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Andersonville 
became  apparent  to  the  present  generation  through  the 
unrolling  before  its  eyes  of  the  awful  drama  of  the  world 
war. 

Fortunately,  so  reahstic  a  repetition  of  past  events  is  not 
the  only  solution  to  our  problem.  A  far  more  pleasant  and 
hardly  less  appealing  means  of  attaining  a  s>Tnpathetic 
appreciation  of  the  sorrows  and  struggles,  and  likewise  of 
the  joys  and  triumphs,  of  our  predecessors  is  through 
artistic  repetition,  through  the  pageant.  Such  a  type  of 
production,  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  for  pure  art,  as  well 
as  for  more  didactic  purposes,  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  small  institutions  such  as  schools  and  colleges. 

Let  us  take  as  example  a  certain  small  town  college  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  has  httle  outward  appearance  of 
interesting  history.  There  are  substantial  buildings,  a 
green  and  shady  campus,  a  good  Ubrary,  the  usual  courses, 
and  the  usual  teachers  and  students,  surrounded  by  a  quiet, 
easy-going  town.  But  back  of  all  this  was  the  settlement 
here  in  1844  by  New  England  pioneers,  who  cleared  the 
forest,  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  struggled  with 
poverty,  determined  to  have  educational  advantages  for 
the  small  community,  and  finally  by  the  discovery  of  emery 
stone  deposits  found  the  means  to  establish  a  college.  Out 
of  these  and  later  events  connected  with  the  community 
and  college,  scenes  were  selected  for  a  pageant  which  should 
present  most  vividly  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past  who  made  the  present  material  and 
spiritual  status  of  the  place  what  it  is.  The  natural  ending 
of  this  enactment  was  the  allegorical  presentation  of  the 
academic  subjects  taught  in  the  college,  its  outside  activi- 
ties and  relations,  and  the  great  hope  of  its  future. 
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All  these  historical  facts  were,  to  be  sure,  already  well 
known  to  members  of  the  college  and  community,  but  they 
had  never  been  real.  The  Alma  Mater  appeared  to  the 
students  a  comfortable,  fairly  benign  personage,  just  as  the 
home  mother  may  seem;  but  the  struggles  she  had  under- 
gone to  be  able  to  nourish  and  cherish  these  her  children 
and  to  give  standing  to  the  community  in  which  she  held 
her  seat  had  never  been  understood.  The  whole  community 
came  to  see  the  visuahzation  of  the  college  history  and  hopes. 
And  as  the  community  found  itself  proud  of  its  college,  so 
the  students,  the  alumni  of  long  ago  (this  was  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary)  as  well  as  the  freshmen,  met  with  the 
community  on  a  common  ground  for  the  first  time — and 
this  also  was  history! 

What  this  pageant  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  did  for 
specific  historical  events  was  done  recently  for  the  general 
aesthetic  life  of  the  past  by  a  pageant  at  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Art.  This  institution,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  art  schools,  eliminated  this  year  the  conventional 
"commencement,"  which  has  hitherto  identified  these  occa- 
sions with  the  ''closing  exercises"  of  the  most  elementary 
institutions,  and  gave  instead  an  art  presentation,  "Our 
Heritage  of  Beauty,"  a  pageant  typifying  the  gifts  which 
the  principal  peoples  of  the  earth  have  bestowed  upon  us 
who  follow  somewhat  later  than  "the  elder  days  of  art." 

Instructive  is  an  unpopular  word  as  applied  to  what  one 
now  goes  to  see.  But  to  beauty  there  can  be  no  vahd 
objection  (in  spite  of  the  cubists  and  other  modernists). 
And  if  beauty  gives  us  the  truth  about  art,  or  shows  us  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Orient,  to  Italy,  to  Greece,  to  whatever 
land  gave  us  this  beauty  in  art  forms,  we  learn  by  seeing; 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  teach  than  by  the  pageant, 
which  combines  the  arts.  It  is  even  more  effective  for  this 
purpose  than  the  play.  The  appeal  of  the  Greek  play,  for 
example,  especially  in  the  original  tongue,  must  necessarily 
be  to  the  few;  and  of  vShakespearian  revivals  the  same  may 
be  said.  This  is  nothing  against  them.  The  decline  in  the 
demand  for  the  classic  languages  makes  the  great  works 
written  in  them  none  the  less  great,  only  more  of  a  sealed 
book  to  the  onlookers.     But  the  Greek  athlete,  the  Greek 
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dancer,  the  Greek  processional  are  as  they  ever  were  and 
ever  shall  be,  immortal,  immortal  through  their  power  to 
move  the  mind  through  the  eye. 

Byzantium,  Persia  are  only  names  to  the  majority  of 
Americans.  Even  art  students  know  perhaps  only  the 
mosaics  of  the  former  and  the  miniatures  of  the  latter. 
They  are  not  living,  and  they  have  not  lived;  for  us  they 
are  fixed  on  their  walls  and  pages  as  they  have  been  handed 
down,  their  life  is  frozen  in  these  surface  bonds.  That  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Persians  had  hfe  is  only  reahzed  when 
motion  is  given  to  the  dead  forms  in  which  that  life  is 
recorded.  Theodora  actually  moving  through  her  palace 
or  ''Thou"  through  her  pleasance  mean  more  than  volumes 
of  description;  for  the  atmosphere  proper  to  a  fact  (or  to  a 
fancy)  is  the  only  medium  in  which  it  can  be  kept  aUve. 
All  great  events,  all  great  ideas  require  the  sustenance  of 
fitting  background  and  atmosphere.  If  these  can  be  created 
and  the  idea  set  in  motion,  it  will  Uve.  If  the  idea  is  set  in 
motion  without  its  proper  environment,  it  will  not  live. 

In  the  Greek  episode,  for  example,  presented  by  the 
Cleveland  pageant,  the  full  sunlight  falling  upon  the  ivory, 
silver,  and  violet,  and  the  red  reflections  on  the  poppy  flame 
and  gold  of  the  costumes  gave  realism  to  the  living  being 
reanmiated  to  personify  this  period.  In  the  Gothic  scene 
the  sense  of  reahty,  of  actual  visualization  of  epoch  and 
characters,  was  produced  by  so  surrounding  the  actors  that 
they  moved  in  an  atmosphere  natural  to  the  period.  The 
illustration  given  here  shows  certain  details  which  con- 
tributed toward  this  effect:  the  chest,  the  candlesticks, 
the  tapestry,  the  illuminated  volume,  the  fabrics  of  the 
costume,  the  wall  hanging,  the  floor  covering,  and  the 
selected  personality  of  the  perforaier.  But  the  hghting 
peculiar  to  the  mediaeval  interior  in  which  the  action  took 
place  cannot  be  shown  in  the  reproduction,  nor  can  we  see 
the  play  of  color  incident  to  the  passage  of  the  richly  attired 
characters.  A  purple  and  blue  brocaded  silk  associated 
with  orange  velvet,  coming  into  the  varied  rays  from  a 
stained  glass  window,  brought  before  one  very  vividly  the 
wondrous  changes  wrought  by  movement  in  the  gray  halls 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Pots  and  Pans,  or  Studies  in  Still-Life  Painting.  By  Arthur  Edwin 
Bye.  8°.  236  pp.,  93 Figs.  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press, 
1921.    $6.00. 

Dr.  Bye,  a  painter  of  still-life  himself,  has  given  us  under 
the  simple  but  attractive  title.  Pots  and  Pans,  a  fascinating 
introduction  to  the  study  of  still-life  painting.  He  begins 
by  granting  us  the  case  against  still-life  as  being  a  minor 
branch  of  painting.  This  takes  us  ofT  our  guard  imme- 
diately, and  before  he  closes  his  first  chapter,  The  Historic 
Prejudice,  we  are  unwittingly  convinced  that  still-life  is  not 
only  a  significant  but  also  a  most  attractive  branch  of 
painting,  the  prejudice  against  which  is  the  grossest  phihs- 
tinism.  He  is  even  able  indirectly  to  accuse  the  late  Kaiser 
of  it. 

The  sporadic  development  of  still-life  during  the  Re- 
naissance is  hghtly  sketched  in  the  second  chapter.  The 
author's  style  of  writing  is  so  iridescent  in  detail  that  one 
takes  keen  satisfaction  in  each  episode  as  it  appears.  Then 
we  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  book  in  the  chapter  on  Dutch 
and  Flemish  still-life  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  important  movement  is  treated  from  the  standpoint 
of  subject.  The  names  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  still- 
life  pictures  are  very  apt:  pots  and  pans,  trophies  of  the 
hunt,  fruit  and  flowers,  herring  and  wine.  The  last  men- 
tioned, a  type  of  pictures  favored  particularly  by  the 
Haarlem  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  breakfast 
pieces.  But  since  the  patent  breakfast  cereal  has  taken 
possession  of  the  American  imagination,  the  author  has 
done  well  to  go  into  details.  After  the  discussion  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painting  follows  an  interlude  of  a  few  pages  in 
which  four  still-hfe  painters  of  Spain  are  mentioned.  Then 
the  development  of  still-life  in  France  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present  is  traced.  A  chapter,  based  mainly 
on  Fenollosa,  is  devoted  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  still-life. 
The  final  two  chapters  are  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
in  the  book,  dealing  as  they  do  with  a  subject  peculiarly 
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familiar  to  Dr.  Bye,  the  work  of  modern  Dutch  and  American 
painters. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  not  historical,  in  spite  of  its  his- 
torical plan,  but  critical.  The  criticism,  too,  is  quite 
unusual.  The  chief  emphasis  does  not  center  upon  discover- 
ing the  antecedents  of  each  painter's  style  nor  upon  de- 
scribing the  painter's  reaction  to  his  medium,  although 
both  of  these  things  come  out  clearly.  The  fundamental 
point  of  approach  is,  rather,  the  analysis  of  the  objects 
painted  and  the  study  of  the  extent  to  which  each  painter 
has  mastered  their  characteristic  qualities.  Dr.  Bye  grows 
enthusiastic  over  the  advantages  of  the  still-life  painter  in 
deahng  with  his  objects:  "he  can  place  them  where  he 
will,  by  the  sunlit  window,  or  in  the  shadowy  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there  they  have  to  stay.  No  passing  clouds  will 
alter  them,  no  new  day  will  destroy  their  first  effect;  no 
varying  moods  can  change  their  face.  Only  a  few  still-life 
subjects  are  deceptive  like  a  summer  day  or  a  maiden's 
face;  flowers  will  fade,  and  fish  will  decay;  these  are  the 
exceptions  we  must  have  as  with  any  rule."  The  book  is 
characterized  throughout  by  the  great  zest  with  which  the 
author  regards  the  objects  to  which  the  still-life  painter 
gives  his  attention.  "To  catch,"  he  writes,  "the  evan- 
escence of  poppies,  the  delicacy  of  roses  or  the  subtlety  of 
morning  glories,  the  pure  decorative  quality  of  foxgloves, 
camellias  or  peonies  is  a  pursuit  worthy  of  every  effort." 
The  possibilities  of  fish  evoke  the  following  paragraph: 
"When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  fish  are  the  most  paintable 
objects  in  nature.  Their  fluid  quality,  their  sliminess,  their 
lustre,  their  brilliancy  of  color  lend  themselves  most  readily 
to  the  art  of  a  painter  in  oils.  Not  that  they  are  eas}^  to 
paint — on  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  utmost  dexterit}'  of 
brushwork  to  obtain  their  fresh  and  shimmering  sheen. 
And  it  cannot  be  done  by  prolonged,  laborious  work.  A 
dead  fish  loses  its  fishiness  on  long  acquaintance,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gains  other  qualities  we  need  not  mention." 
This  enthusiasm  does  not  abandon  the  author  when  he 
turns  from  the  objects  to  the  pictures.  But  it  does  not 
imply  uncritical  praise  or  blame.  The  following  excerpts 
from    his   appraisal    of    Fantin-Latour    are   typical:     "No 
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matter  how  exciting  the  motley  of  red  and  pink  and  purple 
may  appear,  the  surrounding  grey  gives  rest.  So  that  his 
vase  of  flowers  is  like  a  rich  jewel  against  the  velvet  of  a 
woman's  dress,  or  a  stained  glass  window  within  the  gloom 
of  a  cathedral.  The  flowers  are  as  vibrant  sparkles  of  light 
out  of  the  sombreness  of  a  dull  sky.  This  is  the  secret  of 
Fantin-Latour,  and  this  is  why  Geffroy  could  write,  'The 
smallest  canvas  of  Fantin-Latour  is  a  scheme  where  nothing 
is  lacking  to  constitute  a  definite  decoration.'  .  .  . 
Decorative  Fantin's  still-lives  may  be,  but  in  the  sense  that 
a  bit  of  jewelry  is  decorative,  and  they  remind  one  most  of 
the  mosaic  brooches  of  the  late  Victorian  age." 

Pots  and  Pans  is  unlike  the  art  literature  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  produced  in  America.  It  is  not  a  bio- 
graphical work  written  for  reference,  nor  a  book  of  attribu- 
tions written  for  profit.  It  is  meant  to  be  read  and  it  will 
be  read  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it. 
It  represents  a  type  of  book  common  enough  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  enjoyment  of  art  is  not  confined  to  col- 
lectors. In  particular,  it  is  an  enviable  product  of  Professor 
Mather's  influence  at  Princeton. 

The  author  deserves  congratulation  for  hitting  upon  such 
a  virgin  and  fertile  subject.  As  this  is  the  first  book  in  its 
field,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  there  have  been  some  con- 
siderable omissions.  The  exclusion  of  recent  German  still- 
life  painting  is  unfortunate.  Some  mention  might  well  have 
been  made  of  the  still-life  painting  of  antiquity:  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  its  popularity,  which  continued  into 
Early  Christian  times;  in  fact,  among  the  most  popular 
subjects  were  still-lives,  the  famous  asaroia.  Still-hfe  found 
its  way  into  media3val  illumination,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  influence  of  the  manuscripts  upon  the  Renaissance 
painters  is  not  taken  more  into  account  by  Dr.  Bye.  As  he 
implies,  another  influence  upon  early  still-life  painting,  that 
of  sign  painting,  is  now  difficult  for  us  to  measure.  It  is 
tempting  to  venture  the  hypothesis,  however,  that  our  first 
Renaissance  painter  of  full-fledged  still-life,  Jacopo  de'  Bar- 
bari,  may  have  taken  his  departure  from  sign  painting.  For 
anyone  who  has  travelled  in  the  region  between  Nuremberg 
and  Venice  will  remember  that  parts  of  it  have  still  retained 
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the  houses  and  customs  of  Jacopo's  tune  and  that  luscious 
still-life  sign  boards  are  a  striking  local  peculiarity. 

These  are  but  minor  points.  The  essence  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  in  Pots  and  Pans  a  book  of  genuine,  in- 
dependent criticism.  There  is  room  on  our  library  shelves 
for  books  of  this  kind  on  each  of  the  branches  of  painting. 

John  Shapley 

The  Principles  of  Aesthetics.     By  DeWitt  H.  Parker.    8°,  374  pp. 
Boston.  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co..  1920     $2.50. 

For  general  college  use  The  Principles  of  Esthetics  by 
Parker  is  the  most  satisfactory  English  text-book  on 
a?sthetics  so  far  produced.  This  judgment  is  pronounced 
not  only  with  conviction  but  with  gratitude,  for  the  book 
fills  a  long  felt  need.  In  spite  of  serious  and  useful  treatises 
on  the  subject — the  learned,  if  intricate  and  difficult  work 
of  Bosanquet  on  the  history  of  aesthetics,  the  brilliant,  if 
one-sided,  theories  of  Santayana,  to  mention  only  two 
examples — where  was  one  to  find  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
treatise  which  would  embody  what  time  and  the  continued 
studies  of  sestheticians  have  pronounced  valuable  in  the 
theories  of  past  and  present,  a  treatise  which  would  be, 
therefore,  neither  primarily  historical  nor  primarily  original, 
but  which  would  give  the  consensus  of  modern  thought  in 
sesthetics?  Perhaps  the  second  volume  of  Knight's  Phil- 
osophy of  the  BeaiUifiil  most  nearly  satisfied  the  need. 
But  even  here  there  is  a  tedious  amount  of  historical 
material,  and,  particularly,  the  book  is  out  of  date;  it  does 
not  take  into  account  such  important  recent  contributions 
as  Croce's  theory  or  the  German  theory  of  empathy.  For 
the  most  part,  our  books  in  aesthetics  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  college  work  as  do  most  of  those  in  the  history 
of  art:  they  are  to  be  used  as  references  rather  than  as 
texts. 

Parker  shows  himself  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  his  task. 
A  professor  of  philosophy,  he  is  accustomed  to  logical  and 
critical  thinking.  He  is  not  merely  inspired  by  some  new, 
sensational  theor>%  valuable  as  that  might  be  in  its  v.-ay. 
To  be  sure,  he  does  not  lack  original  ideas,  but  they  are  the 
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fruit  of  the  careful  study  and  analysis  of  what  has  pre- 
viously been  done  within  the  range  of  his  subject.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  differ  with  his  predecessors  in  the  field, 
as  when  he  points  out  the  limitations  of  Croce's  theories 
(pp.  16  and  21) ;  nor  does  he  hesitate — which  is  even  greater 
credit  to  the  scholar  in  this  day  of  vaunted  originality — to 
accept  and  make  use  of  their  theories,  as  he  consciously  or 
unconsciously  does  of  Worringer's  theory  concerning  the 
line  (pp.  261  f.). 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  an  investigation  of 
sesthetics  as  a  whole  followed  by  an  analysis  and,  incident- 
ally, a  comparison  of  the  individual  arts.  The  student 
is  given  a  preliminary  orientation  by  an  explanation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  methods  required  in  the  study  of 
aesthetics.  In  this  instance,  as  elsewhere,  Parker  cleverly 
makes  use  of  the  knowledge  of  science  common  to  all 
modern  students.  In  the  very  beginning  the  general 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  objective  questions  of  science  and 
the  antipathy  against  the  more  subjective,  personal  ques- 
tions of  sesthetics  are  overcome.  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary upon  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Croce's  writings 
that  such  a  treatment  of  sesthetics  as  Parker's,  which  one 
would  describe  as  realistic,  is  yet  colored  at  every  turn  by 
the  theories  of  Croce,  which  may  as  truly  be  described  as 
idealistic,  based  as  the  latter  are  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  object  exists  only  as  it  is  known  (Croce,  Logica,  p.  120). 
Croce's  definition  of  art  as  expression  and  intuition  is 
adopted,  but  there  are  many  divergencies  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  definition.  Two  of  these  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  In  the  first  place,  Parker  does  not  identify 
intuition  (by  which  he  means  sympathetic  insight)  with 
expression  but  considers  the  former  as  the  result  of  the 
latter  (p.  38  ff.).  In  the  second  place,  expression  itself  is 
given  a  different  interpretation,  or  at  least  a  different 
emphasis.  For  Croce  the  essential  feature  of  expression 
hes  in  the  mental  activity;  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
there  is  any  embodiment  in  sensuous  form.  For  Parker, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  feature  of  expression  is 
this  very  embodiment,  "the  putting  forth  of  purpose, 
feeling,  or  thought  into  a  sensuous  medium,  where  they  can 
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be  experienced  again  by  the  one  who  expresses  himself  and 
communicated  to  others"  (p.  16).  "Self-expression  that 
does  not  attain  to  objectivity  is  incomplete  as  art"  (p.  42). 
In  other  words,  while  Croce  distinguishes  between  art  and 
what  is  commonly  called  the  work  of  art  (Croce,  Estetica, 
ch.  15),  Parker  identifies  the  two. 

After  the  development  of  the  general  aesthetic  theory, 
Parker  makes  a  concrete  appUcation  of  it  in  the  study  of  the 
aesthetics  of  music,  poetry,  prose  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  He  begins  with  music  because 
he  believes  that  "there  is  a  musical  factor  in  all  the  arts" 
(p.  153).  "Music,"  he  writes,  "is  almost  the  sole  im- 
portant art  that  relies  on  the  expressiveness  of  the  sense 
material  alone,  mdependent  of  any  element  of  meaning" 
(p.  160).  Such  expression  produces  an  emotional  response 
in  the  recipient  which  in  its  unmixed  fonns  defies  verbal 
expression.  Apparently,  it  is  this  expressiveness  of  sense 
material  that  the  author  finds  in  some  measure  in  all  the 
arts,  for  it  is  explained  early  in  the  book  that  "we  enter  the 
aesthetic  expression  through  the  sensuous  medium"  (p.  28), 
and  in  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  arts  the  necessity,  vary- 
ing in  importance,  of  the  charm  of  the  artist's  medium  is 
emphasized.  The  chapter  on  music  is  a  good  example  of 
the  thoroughness  of  Parker's  studies  of  the  various  arts. 
Anything  like  a  complete  discussion  of  the  technique  of  the 
arts  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  as  well  as  impossible 
in  such  a  book.  Yet  a  brief  outline  of  the  technical  con- 
struction, together  with  citations  of  detailed  studies,  is 
important  for  giving  a  solid  framework  on  which  to  fasten 
the  aesthetic  interpretations. 

The  fact  which  "distinguishes  music  from  all  the  other 
arts"  is,  according  to  Parker,  that  "it  is  characterized  by 
the  expression  of  emotion  without  the  representation  of  the 
causes  or  objects  of  emotion"  (p.  175).  With  poetry, 
which  is  classified  as  closely  akin  to  music  since  "both  are 
arts  of  sound  and  both  employ  rhythm  as  a  principle  of 
order  in  sound"  (p.  188),  we  begin  our  departure  from  the 
realm  of  pure  emotion  into  the  realm  of  representation. 
Poetry  supplies  us  with  ideas;  it  "offers  us  concrete  in- 
tuitions of  life,— the  rehearsal  of  emotions  attached  to  real 
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things  and  clean-cut  ideas"  (p.  188).  With  painting  and 
sculpture  Parker  takes  us  a  step  further,  for  they  supply 
us,  he  says,  with  "definite  images  of  nature"  (p.  175).  Our 
author  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  the  value  of  painting 
and  sculpture  does  not  consist  in  imitation  alone.  He  recog- 
nizes the  joy  we  take  in  the  colors,  lines,  and  surfaces  them- 
selves. What  he  does  not  recognize  is  that  the  art  of  orna- 
ment, the  most  ancient  and  vital  aspect  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  is  not  representative  at  all  but  is  as  abstract  as 
music,  along  with  which  it  should  be  placed.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  modern  development  of  the  representative  arts, 
especially  that  of  painting,  one  feels  that  Parker  has  made 
the  separation  from  music  too  rigid.  The  color  nocturnes 
and  symphonies  of  Whistler,  the  sparkling,  scintillating 
canvases  of  Monet,  are  but  slightly  less  pure  expressions 
of  emotion  than  is  music.  Even  in  the  work  of  one  of  our 
most  intellectual  artists,  Sargent,  we  may  find  a  contradic- 
tion to  Parker's  contention  that  "with  the  static,  concrete 
arts  like  painting  and  sculpture,  it  (music)  will  not  fuse" 
(p.  181).  No  one  who  witnessed  the  recent  unveihng  of 
the  Sargent  decorations  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
could  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  enhancement  lent  both 
music  and  the  two  representative  arts  by  their  mutual 
accompaniment  upon  that  occasion.  There  was  plenty  of 
allegorical  and  mythological  significance  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  if  one  looked  for  it,  but  there  was  also  so  much  of 
pure  emotion  in  the  flowing  lines  of  the  dancing  figures,  the 
rapid  movements  of  centaur  or  satyr,  and  the  bright,  clear 
harmonies  of  colors  that  one  felt  much  the  same  experience 
in  following  them  as  in  listening  to  music.  Parker's  funda- 
mental error  in  this  matter  grows  out  of  his  assumption 
that  "the  sesthetic  experience  of  the  picture  is  instantaneous 
and  complete,  while  that  of  the  music  requires  time  for  its 
development  and  fruition."  "Hence,"  he  says,  "the  two 
would  soon  fall  apart,  and  a  person  would  either  have  to 
ignore  the  music  or  cease  to  look  at  the  picture"  (p.  182). 

The  problem  of  beauty  versus  use  is  attacked  in  an 
interesting  manner  in  the  chapter  on  architecture.  Aside 
from  any  beauty  the  industrial  arts  may  have  independently 
of  their  use,  Parker  emphasizes  their  beauty  as  expressed 
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in  their  usefulness:  "And  even  if  I  do  make  use  of  the 
object,  I  may  still  get  an  aesthetic  experience  out  of  it, 
whenever  I  pause  and  survey  it,  delighting  in  it  as  an 
adequate  expression  of  its  purpose  and  my  own  joy  in 
using  it"  (p.  299). 

A  book  on  aesthetics  can  hardly  be  considered  complete 
without  some  discussion  of  the  old  problem  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  morality  and  religion,  and  this  forms  the  subject 
of  the  last  two  chapters  of  our  book.  The  puritan,  the 
Philistine,  and  the  proletarian  are  allowed  to  present  their 
charges  against  art  as  immoral,  useless,  and  wasteful,  and 
are  given  careful,  well  formulated  answers.  The  chapter 
on  art  and  religion  is  especially  interesting,  disclosing  the 
parallel  nature  of  the  two:  "The  development  of  the  rela- 
tion of  religion  to  hfe  has  been  parallel  to  the  development 
of  art.  Originally,  religion  penetrated  every  activity;  now 
by  contrast,  it  has  been  removed  from  one  after  another  of 
the  major  human  pursuits,  .  .  .  However,  despite  the 
separation  of  religion  and  art  from  life,  they  may  continue 
to  exert  influence  upon  it.  .  .  .  In  the  case  of  both  it 
consists  in  imparting  to  life  a  new  meaning  and  perfection. 
.  .  .  Art,  the  image  of  life,  may  now  serve  as  a  model, 
after  which  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  will  be  patterned  " 
(p.  350  ff.). 

Although  this  review  has  emphasized  the  usefulness  of 
Parker's  treatise  as  a  text-book,  the  volume  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  compilation  of  dry,  factual  material,  a 
picture  which,  unfortunately,  the  word  "text-book"  calls 
up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  What  makes  the  present 
work  appeal  to  us  as  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  text-book  is 
its  comprehensiveness,  justness,  balance,  and  clarity.  There 
are  none  of  the  wearisome  subdivisions,  subheadings,  or 
other  earmarks  of  the  confirmed  text-book.  The  discussions 
are  presented  in  a  style  that  makes  the  reading  attractive 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  Finally,  even  the  few 
quotations  given  here  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  book  is 
not  lacking  in  original  ideas  nor  in  material  for  profitable 
discussion  and  controversy. 

Fern  Rusk  Shapley 


NOTES 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
ART  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

At  the  invitation  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  the  committee  on  time  and  place 
has  decided  to  hold  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
College  Art  Association  of  America  at  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  April  13th,  14th,  and  15th, 
1922. 

DUES  OF  ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

There  was  authorized  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  poll  of  the  membership  of  the  College 
Art  Association  of  America  on  the  question  of  increasing 
active  dues  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  year.  A  two-thirds 
majority  have  favored  the  increase,  which  is  hereby  declared 
for  the  current  year. 
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Toronto,  Royal  OiNTAuio  Mi:skiim  of  Ancn.KoLfXiv 
Venus  THK  Mother 


A  Statue  of  Aphrodite  in   the   Royal 
Ontario   Museum 

By  Cornelia  G.  Harcum 

TN  1909  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology 
acquired  a  Parian  marble  statue,  which  came  originally 
from  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  with  its  basis  is  just  six 
feet  high.  It  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Sigmund 
Samuel,  Esq.  The  woman,  or  goddess  (PI.  IX),  stands 
majestically  with  weight  resting  on  her  right  foot,  her  right 
hip  projecting,  her  left  knee  bent  and  slightly  advanced. 
She  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  free  foot.  The  position 
gives  the  impression  of  perfect  repose  yet  of  the  possibility 
of  perfect  freedom  and  ease  of  motion.  On  her  left  arm  she 
originally  carried  a  babe,  whose  tiny  fingers  still  rest  gently 
on  her  breast.  The  woman  does  not  look  at  the  child, 
however,  but  with  a  mild,  gentle,  almost  dreamy  expression 
gazes  into  the  distance  with  the  air  of  one  serenely  proud 
of  her  motherhood. 

The  figure  is  clad  in  a  thin  chiton  which  quite  reaches  to, 
in  fact,  almost  trails  on,  the  ground.  This  is  girt  high  just 
under  the  breast,  and  has  slipped  down  over  the  right 
shoulder,  revealing  the  beautiful  neck  and  shoulder;  but 
with  a  happy  restraint  the  sculptor  has  arrested  it  by  the 
right  breast,  which  it  covers.  Over  the  chiton  is  draped  a 
himation,  which  falls  over  the  left  shoulder,  covers  almost 
the  entire  back  of  the  figure,  and  is  brought  round  under 
the  right  arm.  The  upper  part,  in  a  roll,  crosses  the  front 
of  the  body  and  is  tucked  under  the  left  arm;  the  lower 
part  hugs  closely  the  hip  and  leg  to  below  the  knee;  the 
end  is  caught  up  by  the  left  ann  and  falls  in  graceful  folds 
at  the  side.  This  enveloping  drapery  suggests  that  of  the 
Muses  on  the  Mantinaean  relief  and  is  so  handled  as  to  reveal 
rather  than  conceal  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  the  figure, 
which  has  the  full  proportions  of  the  matron  rather  than  of 
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the  maid.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  typically  Phidian 
in  that  one  leg  is  modelled  through  the  drapery  while  many 
folds  completely  envelop  and  conceal  the  other.  The 
drapery  on  the  back  of  the  figure  (PI.  X,  Fig.  1)  is  less  care- 
fully finished,  or,  rather,  is  finished  in  less  detail  than  in 
front  and  on  the  sides,  thus  seeming  to  suggest  that  the 
statue  may  have  stood  in  a  shrine  so  arranged  that  it  was 
seldom  seen  from  the  back.  On  the  right  side  from  the 
waist  to  the  knee  the  folds  of  the  chiton  may  be  plainly  seen 
through  the  himation  (PI.  X,  Fig.  2). 

The  marble  has  a  beautiful  creamy  yellow  tone,  but  its 
surface  has  suffered  both  from  the  weather  and  from  the 
pick  of  the  excavator.  It  seems  probable  that  the  head 
was  broken  off  and  buried  long  before  the  rest  of  the  statue 
fell.  Thus  protected  for  many  years  by  its -covering  of 
earth,  while  the  body  was  still  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
retains  on  the  brow  and  cheeks  a  polish  and  finish  not  found 
on  the  rest  of  the  statue.  It  too  suffered  some  injury, 
probably  from  being  knocked  around  while  lying  beside  the 
statue  before  it  was  buried.  The  hair  in  front  is  somewhat 
worn  away.  Both  ends  of  the  knot  on  top,  and  the  knot 
at  the  back  of  the  head  were  broken  off  and  have  been 
restored.  The  same  is  true  of  parts  of  the  nose,  lips,  and 
chin.  The  only  other  restoration  on  the  statue  is  the 
plaster  which  joins  the  head  to  the  body.  Unfortunately, 
the  whole  of  the  right  arm  and  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
arm  were  broken  off  and  are  missing.  The  left  side  shows 
that  this  figure,  like  so  many  of  ancient  times,  was  not  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  marble,  but  was  skilfully  pieced  (PI.  X, 
Fig.  3).  The  holes  and  iron  fastenings  which  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  left  arm  indicate  where  the  attachment  was 
made.  On  the  right  side,  what  appears  to  be  a  dowel-hole 
may  indicate  another  attachment. 

The  statue  presents  a  picturesque  style  of  coiffure  (PI.  XI, 
Fig.  1).  The  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  waving 
tresses  from  either  side  are  drawn  up  and  tied  in  a  fancy 
knot  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Round  the  head  is  a  bandeau, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  side  (PI.  XI,  Fig.  2).  This  style 
of  arranging  the  hair  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  un- 
known at  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have 
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obtained  quite  a  vogue  during  the  next  hundred  years. 
There  are  examples  which  indicate  that  it  may  have  been 
used  even  earUer  than  350  B.  C.  The  Apollo  Barberini  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  shows  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement.  Several  heads  with  the  hair  arranged  in 
this  style  apparently  take  their  inspiration  from  Praxiteles 
or  his  successors.  A  head  of  Aphrodite  in  Boston  (PI.  XII), 
which  shows  by  the  oval  of  the  face  and  the  expression  of 
the  features  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Attic  master,  probably 
of  the  school  of  Praxiteles,  is  an  example.  A  marble  head 
of  Aphrodite  now  in  the  British  Museum'  not  only  offers 
an  interesting  example  of  this  mode  of  coiffure  but  also 
shows  a  close  resemblance  in  expression  to  the  Toronto 
statue.  The  same  style  of  headdress  is  found  on  the 
CapitoHne  Aphrodite,  a  variant  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus\ 
Two  statues  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Cook  collection^  Aphrodite 
tying  her  sandal  and  Aphrodite  Mazarin,  are  further  in- 
stances of  the  style,  as  is  also  the  Crouching  Aphrodite  in 
the  Vatican\  Examples  among  the  later  statues  of  Venus 
might  be  multiplied.  A  head  of  Hygeia  or  Artemis  in  the 
Barracco  Collection,  Rome\  which  is  a  Greco-Roman  copy 
of  an  Attic  statue  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
may  be  noted,  as  well  as  a  head  of  Artemis  or  Core,  the 
original  of  which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Praxiteles  or  his 
sons^ 

This  headdress  also  calls  to  mind  immediately  that  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  which  may  be,  as  Dickins'  says,  a  new 
version  of  a  work  by  Leochares.  The  Oldfield  Apollo  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  Pourtales  Apollo,  and  the 
Barracco  Apollo  are  further  examples  which  show  a  some- 

•Reinach,  Recueil  de  tetes  antiques  idiales  ou  idialisees,  pi.  189.  Reinaoh 
says  that  this  type  of  Aphrodite  was  certainly  influenced  by  Praxiteles  but 
does  not  belong  to  his  school.  The  author  of  the  original  should  be  sought, 
he  thinks,  in  the  group  of  artists  to  which  Leochares  belongs. 

2Von  Mach  thinks  that  in  deference  to  the  taste  of  a  later  age  the  simple 
hairdress  of  the  Cnidian  was  replaced  by  a  more  picturesque  design. 

3Mrs.  S.  A.  Strong,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XXVIII,  1908,  pp.  11  and 
15;  pis.  VII,  VIII,  and  X. 

*Von  Mach,  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  p.  324;  University 
Prints,  Series  A,  pi.  294. 

^Reinach,  op.  cit.,  p.  149;   pi.  188. 

«/6id.,  pi.  190. 

^Hellenistic  Sculpture,  p.  70. 
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what  similar  type  of  hairdress\  Professor  Gardner'  thinks 
that  this  style  may  have  originated  with  Leochares.  It  is 
occasionally  found  on  heads  of  Artemis,  Nike,  Eros,  Thanatos, 
Hygeia,  and  others,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  most 
frequently  for  heads  of  Aphrodite  and  Apollo ,  perhaps 
because  it  required  a  very  high  type  of  beauty  to  make  it  a 
success.  One  would  imagine  it  rather  trying  for  less  beauti- 
ful beings.  It  is,  then,  a  style  which  was  rarely  used  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  became  very 
popular  during  the  Hellenistic  Age  and  later.  It  was 
especially  popular  for  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  is  most 
frequently  found  on  nude  or  partly  draped  figures  of  that 
goddess. 

With  this  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  figure  and 
the  style  of  the  headdress,  let  us  pass  on  to  other  problems. 
One  naturally  wishes  to  know  first  of  all  whom  the  statue 
represents.  In  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  it  bears  the 
title,  "Venus  the  Mother,"  and  that  title  appears  with  the 
first  published  illustration  of  the  statue,  in  Art  and  Archce- 
ology,  II,  pp.  61  f.,  where  also  a  brief  description  is  given. 
One  realizes  that  whenever  a  statue  is  discovered  which 
seems  to  merit  the  inscription,  "To  the  fairest,"  mortals  still 
render  the  decision  to  Aphrodite.  In  justice  to  other 
goddesses,  however,  and  women  as  well,  this  decision 
should  be  questioned,  especially  as  there  is  no  attribute 
here  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  statue  is  not  that 
of  a  goddess  at  all,  but  that  it  is  a  tomb  figure  which  was 
erected  by  a  husband  for  his  wife  and  child  who  died  at  the 
same  time.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  probable.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Percy  Gardner* 
and  others,  that  many  Greek  statues,  both  male  and 
female,  from  the  archaic  Apollo  statues  down,  are  in  reality 
tomb  figures.  The  Apollo  of  Thera  was  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rocky  cemetery  of  that  island.  The 
Hermes  of  Andros  was  discovered  in  a  sepulchral  chamber 

'('/.  also  Rcinach,  op.  cit.,  pis.  242  and  243  for  a  head  of  Apollo  in  the 
British  Museum. 

'Joiirnnl  of  Ildlenic  Studies,  XXIII,  p.  117. 

^Cf.  Reinach,  op.  cit.,  for  numerous  other  examples. 

^Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas,  p.  135. 
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and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  who  died  appears  in  the 
tomb  in  the  guise  of  Hermes.  Of  female  figures,  the  feet 
of  a  statue  on  the  AcropoUs  were  found  attached  to  an  in- 
scribed basis  which  shows  that  the  statue  was  set  up  as  an 
image  of  the  deceased.  There  are  also  female  seated 
figures  of  an  early  age  which  appear  to  have  adorned 
tombs:  a  charming  example  is  the  so-called  Penelope,  in 
the  Vatican,  seated  in  pensive  mood,  the  original  of  which 
dates  from  the  fifth  century  B.  C'  The  Museum  of  Berlin 
has  acquired  two  interesting  statues  of  women  seated  in 
attitudes  of  grief,  which  almost  certainly  belong  to  tombs; 
they  date,  probably,  from  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  The 
Mourning  Woman  of  Trentham"^  in  the  British  Museum  is 
another  example  of  a  tomb  figure.  The  style  and  subject 
suggest  that  it  was  originally  set  up  in  the  Athenian 
Ceramicus,  for  which  even  Praxiteles  is  said  to  have  made 
statues.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  many 
statues  not  always  so  considered  are  in  reality  tomb  figures. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  as  Gardner  has  said,  a  curious 
similarity  of  type  about  all  the  draped  female  tomb  figures. 
This  similarity  is  not  shared  by  our  figure.  Usually  the 
mantle  envelops  even  the  arms  and  hands  in  its  folds,  and 
frequently  it  covers  the  head  also.  Frequently,  too,  the 
head  is  slightly  bowed,  and  there  is  almost  invariably  a 
suggestion  of  gentle  melancholy.  This  is  true,  on  the 
whole,  of  fourth  and  fifth  century  reliefs  of  family  groups, 
as  well  as  of  single  figures.  Even  when  the  women  on 
these  reliefs  are  represented  as  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
daily  life  and  not  as  bidding  their  families  adieu,  here 
breathes  from  the  monuments,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a 
sentiment  of  sadness.  Neither  the  enveloping  drapery  nor 
the  suggestion  of  melancholy  are  apparent  in  the  statue  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  which  seems  only  serenely 
happy.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  on  tomb  reliefs  where 
mother  and  infant  appear,  the  child  is  usually  in  the  arms 
of  an  attendant^      Ten   reliefs   of  mother,  and   child   in 

'C/.  CoUignon,  Les  statues  funeraires  dans  I'art  grec,  fig.  60. 
2E.  A.  Gardner,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XXVIII,  1908,  pis.  XXVII- 
XXIX. 

^C/.  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  XIV,  1894,  pp.  267  ff.,  where  A.  H.  Smith 
describes  two  Greek  rehefs  in  the  IBritish  Museum. 
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swaddling  clothes  are  illustrated  by  Conze.  In  all  of  these 
the  child  is  held  by  the  attendant,  not  by  the  mother\ 
Furthermore,  Professor  Currelly  assures  me  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  provenance  of  the  Toronto  figure  to  suggest 
that  it  comes  from  a  tomb.  There  does  not,  then,  seem  to  be 
much  evidence  for  regarding  this  statue  as  a  tomb  monu- 
ment. Its  size,  while  not  impossible  for  a  woman,  is  of 
heroic  proportions,  more  appropriate  for  a  goddess.  The 
majesty  of  pose  certainly  seems  indicative  of  a  goddess. 

The  winsome  sweetness  of  expression,  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile,  the  ease  and  grace  of  motion  seem  to  point  to  the 
goddess  who  was  the  ideal  of  all  womanly  beauty  and 
charm.  The  coiffure,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  which 
was  frequently  adopted  for  the  goddess  of  beauty.  We 
often  associate  the  nude  with  Aphrodite,  but  we  must  be 
careful  to  remember  that  this  association  is  derived  from  late 
representations  of  the  goddess.  In  archaic  art,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cypriote  statuettes,  she  usually  appears 
fully  clad.  In  the  fifth  century,  as  far  as  we  know,  there 
was  no  Greek  statue  of  a  nude  goddess'.  The  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Aphrodite  in  Elis  by  Phidias,  the  Aphrodite 
Ourania  in  Athens",  also  by  Phidias,  the  Aphrodite  in  the 
Gardens  by  Alcamenes  were  all,  no  doubt,  fully  draped. 
On  vases  Aphrodite  is  usually  clad,  and  also  on  early 
mirrors  and  terracottas.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  the  fully  clothed  figure  predominates.  Wlien 
Praxiteles  presented  to  the  people  of  Cos  the  choice  between 
a  draped  and  an  undraped  Aphrodite,  the  story  goes  that 
they  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  former.  The  far  greater 
fame  and  popularity  of  his  undraped  Aphrodite,  which 
then  went  to  the  people  of  Cnidus,  may  have  started  the 
rage  for  the  nude,  which  grew  steadily  stronger  for  the  next 
hundred  years  and  later.  That  the  undraped  goddess  was 
an  innovation  in  the  time  of  Praxiteles  is  shown  bj^  the  fact 

'Conze,  Die  aitischen  Grahreliefs,  pis.  274-9,  281,  3,  6.  Cf.  also  Journal  of 
IJelleidc  St^tdies,  XVI,  1S9G,  pi.  VII;  here  a  standing  nurse  hands  an  infant 
to  a  seated  mother. 

-Miiller,  Narktheit  vnd  Eiitblossung,  p.  145,  speaks  of  an  archaic  Greek 
marble  cult  statue  of  a  nude  Aphrodite  found  at  Orvieto,  and  there  are  several 
Peloponnesian  nude  representations  in  bronze.  The  so-called  Esquiline  nude 
Venus  is  probably  a  hetaera.     D.   M.  R. 

^Pausanias  I,  14,  7. 
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that  an  explanation  of  nudity  was  supplied  by  the  indica- 
tion that  the  goddess  was  preparing  for  the  bath.  Even 
the  later  Venus  of  Aries  is  partly  nude  because  she  is  at  her 
toilet.  In  early  times  disrobing  required  a  motive  to 
account  for  it. 

In  modern  times  we  are  prone  to  think  of  Aphrodite  as 
merely  the  bewitching  goddess  of  lighter  love,  who  beguiles 
both  mortals  and  immortals  by  her  charms.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  evidence  both  in  literature  and  in 
art  that  in  antiquity  she  was  regarded  as  mother  also. 
Certainly,  in  literature  this  function  is  repeatedly  ascribed 
to  her.  A  Homeric  Hymn'  tells  vividly  the  story  of  her 
infatuation,  Zeus  imposed,  for  Anchises.  She  herself 
prophesies  to  this  beloved  mortal,  "To  thee,  Anchises, 
shall  a  dear  son  be  born."  That  the  goddess  had  no  in- 
tention, however  of  taking  her  duties  as  mother  too 
seriously  is  quite  evident,  for  she  continues,  "So  soon  as  he 
sees  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  deep-bosomed  mountain  nymphs 
shall  rear  him  for  me."  Nor  was  she  anxious  to  reveal  this 
love  affair  with  a  mortal;  she  charges  Anchises,  "But  if  any 
mortal  asketh  thee  what  mother  bare  this  thy  dear  son,  say 
that  he  is  thy  son  by  one  of  the  flower-faced  njanphs." 
Hesiod^  says  also,  "Cytherea  with  the  beautiful  crown  was 
joined  in  sweet  love  with  the  hero  Anchises  and  bare 
Aeneas  on  the  peaks  of  Ida  with  its  many  wooded  plains." 
And  Homer'  emphasizes  the  relationship.  He  speaks  of 
Aeneas,  whom  holy  Aphrodite  bore.  Aeneas  himself  says  , 
"The  sire  I  boast  is  Anchises,  great  of  heart,  and  my  mother 
is  Aphrodite."  Indeed,  in  the  Trojan  War,  so  strong  is  the 
love  of  the  golden  mother  that  she  forgets  that  not  for  her 
are  the  works  of  war,  and  she  enters  battle  and  is  wounded 
to  save  her  son  Aeneas,  whom  she  proclaims  the  dearest  to 
her  of  all  men. 

Nor  was  Aeneas  her  only  child.  Hesiod"  tells  us  that 
Cytherea  bore  to  Ares,  the  shieldpiercer.  Panic  and  Fear, 

iNo.  V. 

'^Theogony,  1008. 

■'Iliad,  II,  820,  and  V,  313. 

*Ibid.,  XX,  200. 

=0p.  cit.,  934. 
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terrible  gods  who  drove  in  disorder  the  close  ranks  of  war. 
Moreover,  she  was  the  mother  of  Harmonia.  The  union  of 
Aphrodite  and  Eros,  says  Bernoulli^  is  post-Homeric  and  is 
found  first  in  the  poetry  of  Hesiod.  The  ancestry  of  Eros 
is  decidedly  uncertain.  In  Hesiod  he  is,  with  Earth  and 
Chaos,  one  of  the  primeval  beings',  but  also  he  is  the 
companion  of  Aphrodite^  According  to  a  later  and  com- 
moner tradition  of  his  birth,  he  was  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  whose  mother  was  Aphrodite,  and  his  father  was  Ares, 
or,  less  commonly,  Hermes.  His  brother  Anteros  also  was 
supposedly  descended  from  Aphrodite  and  Ares.  Hence, 
according  to  literary  tradition.  Aphrodite  was  the  mother 
of  at  least  six  children :  Aeneas,  Harmonia,  </>ot^o9,  Aei/Ao?, 
Eros,  and  Anteros. 

The  literary  tradition  of  Venus  as  mother  appears  to  be, 
in  early  times  at  least,  stronger  than  the  artistic.  In  art 
Eros  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  her  children  who  is  rep- 
resented with  her;  and  even  he  is,  no  doubt,  frequently 
considered  merely  her  companion  or  attribute,  so  to  speak, 
not  necessarily  her  child.  Probably  the  earliest  union  of 
the  two  is  found  on  mirrors.  In  an  example  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century,  the  figure  of 
Aphrodite  forms  the  stand,  while  from  the  mirror  hang  two 
winged  boys,  Erotes'.  Another  early  representation  of 
Aphrodite  and  Eros  is  found  on  a  terracotta  relief,  probably 
dating  about  450  to  440  B.  C\  Aphrodite  holds  a  pome- 
granate blossom  in  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  outstretched 
left  arm  stands  Eros.  A  Greek  terracotta  of  the  transition 
period  found  in  a  tomb  at  Corinth,  and  now  in  the  museum 
at  Athens'",  shows  Aphrodite  standing  with  Eros  at  her 
side.  On  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  Aphrodite  is 
seated  and  a  winged  boy,  Eros,  leans  agains  her  knee  as 
she  points  out  to  him  the  Panathenaic  procession.     Ac- 

^ Aphrodite,  p.  387. 
^Op.  cit.,  120. 
mid.,  201. 

^Catalogue  of  Bronzes,  no.  241,  pi.  IV.     CJ.  also  no.  242  and  an    Etru.scan 
mirror,  no.  543. 

^Cf.  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  griechischen  und  romischen  Mythologie,  I,  1,  p.  1351. 
"A.  Cartault,  Terres  cuites  grecques,  pi.  I. 
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cording  to  Bernoulli',  an  early  sculptured  group  containing 
Aphrodite  and  Eros  is  that  by  Scopas  at  Samothrace  (376- 
360  B.  C.)-  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  draped  Aphrodite 
of  Cos  may  have  been  represented  as  mother,  but  it  is  not 
probable.  At  any  rate,  the  statue  in  the  Louvre,  which 
Furtwangler^  considers  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Cos,  has 
a  little  Eros  standing  beside  it.  Furtwangler  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  figure  of  Eros  could  not  have  belonged  to 
the  original  but  is  the  work  of  the  copyist.  Engraved  gems 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art  also  show  the  two  characters 
together.  On  a  translucent  carnelian  scaraboid  from  Kertch 
in  the  Hermitage  Museum,  a  seated  woman,  probably 
Aphrodite,  clad  in  a  long  tunic  and  mantle,  leans  forward 
to  kiss  a  nude  winged  Eros,  and  on  a  carnelian  ring  stone 
in  the  British  Museum  Aphrodite,  fully  draped,  save  for 
her  right  breast,  which  is  bare,  is  seated  with  a  nude  winged 
Eros  leaning  against  he/. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  of  these  early  examples, 
wherever  found,  Eros  is  not  an  infant,  but  a  lad  or  small  boy. 
It  has  been  aptly  said  that  he  grows  steadily  younger  from 
the  youth  of  Praxiteles  (though  even  before  that  he  is  rep- 
resented as  a  boy)  to  the  boy  of  Lysippus.  It  is  not  until 
the  Hellenistic  Age  that  he  reaches  infancy  and  that  we 
find  the  chubby  Cupid  so  beloved  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
art  and  so  frequently  found  with  the  nude  Aphrodite  .  It  is 
also  significant  that  in  none  of  these  representations  of 
Aphrodite  and  Eros,  and  in  very  few  of  the  many  of  later 
times  is  the  goddess  holding  the  child  in  her  arms.  He 
usually  stands  at  her  side,  or  is  perched  on  a  dolphin  or  on 
her  shoulder. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  statue  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, although  it  may  possibly  represent  Aphrodite  as 
holding  in  her  arms  one  of  her  own  children,  really  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  a  development  of  the  mythological 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

"^Masterpieces,  p.  323. 

^Cf.  Osborne,  Engraved  Gems,  pis.  VII,  11,  and  IX,  3. 

*An  interesting  terracotta  group,  probably  dating  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  (Lecuyer  Collection,  Cartault,  Op.  cit.,  pi.  XXIX),  seems  to  be  a  family 
group  with  Aphrodite  as  mother  and  with  Hermes  as  father  of  this  trouble- 
some infant.     (C/.  Cicero,  De  natura  deoriim,  III,  59,  60.) 
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conception  of  the  mother  goddess,  the  so-called  KovpoTpo^o^, 
the  goddess  as  nurturer  and  protector  of  youth.  This  type 
appears  in  Greek  art  at  a  very  early  time,  but  probably  by 
the  third  century  it  loses  most  of  its  mythological  signifi- 
cance and  becomes,  in  the  Tanagra  statuettes,  a  purely 
genre  type  of  mother  and  child.  Both  seated  and  standing 
figures  are  found  at  all  periods,  and  almost  always  the 
goddess  tenderly  holds  one  or  more  children  in  her  arms'. 

Naturally,  the  first  goddess  to  appear  in  this  capacity, 
and  the  one  most  frequently  so  represented,  is  Gaea,  the 
earth  goddess,  who  typifies  the  kindly,  fostering  care  of  the 
soil,  and  is  the  all-mother,  who  nourishes  all  living  things 
on  earth,  in  sea,  and  in  air.  She  is  called  KovpoTp6(f)o^ 
in  Hesiod',  where  Rhea  gives  her,  as  probably  the  first  of 
her  charges,  Zeus,  the  youngest  of  her  ch  Idren,  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  of  his  brothers:  ''Him  did  the  vast  Earth 
receive  from  Crete  to  nourish  and  bring  up,  and  she  came 
carrying  him  swiftly  through  the  black  night  to  Lyctus." 
In  a  Homeric  Hymn'  Gaea  is  called  the  mother  of  all. 
Frequently,  she  is  represented  as  fostering  two  children,  as 
on  the  Carthaginian  relief ^  where  she  is  seated  on  a  rock; 
fruit  lies  in  her  lap,  and  a  lamb  and  calf  are  at  her  feet.  On 
a  black-figured  vase  reproduced  by  Gerhard'  there  is  a 
goddess  who  carries  two  children  in  her  arms;  she  is  un- 
doubtedly Gaea,  according  to  Roscher.  And  again,  on  a 
black-figured  amphora  in  the  Louvre'  she  has  two  children. 
The  same  type  with  two  children  is  found  also  in  an  archaic 
terracotta  statuette  from  Rhodes';  and  many  primitive 
Cypriote  terracottas  represent  Gaea  KovpoTp6(f)o<s,  or  Earth 
as  nursing  mother . 

Several  other  goddesses,  notably  Demeter,  shared  with 
Gaea   this   function  of    KovpoTp6(f)os,  nurse   or   fosterer  of 

'C'/.  British  Museum  Culaloyue  of  Terracottas,  pi.  III. 

■^Op.  cit.,  479. 

'No.  XXX. 

^Conze,  Goiter  und  Heroengestalten,  pi.  50,  fig.  3. 

Vl  userlesene  griechische  Vasenbihler,  pi.  LV. 

^Slite  Cer.,  22. 

'British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Terracottas,  B.  230,  p.  HI. 

'^Ibid.,  A.  132-134,  pi.  Ill  shows  the  goddess  standing.  In  A.  332,  from 
Larnaka,  she  is  seated  and  a  child  lies  on  her  lap.  In  A.  333  a  child  Ues  on 
her  left  arm.     For  other  statues  of  Claea  cf.  Roscher,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  p.  1575. 
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youth.  A  terracotta  statuette  of  Demeter  in  the  British 
Museum'  stands  with  right  leg  bent,  holding  against  her 
breast  a  child  in  her  left  arm. 

The  goddess  Tyche  also  appears  as  the  KovpoTp6(f)o^  of 
a  special  place.  She  is  found  in  this  capacity  on  coins  of 
Melos  of  imperial  date.  Here  she  is  bearded  and  holds  a 
child  on  her  left  arm. 

The  charming  statue  by  Cephisodotus,  of  Eirene",  the  god- 
dess of  Peace,  nursing  the  child  Plutus,  Wealth,  is,  of  course, 
the  best  known  example  of  the  type  of  the  KovpoTp6(f)o<; 
or  fostering  goddess.  This  statue  illustrates  a  new  ten- 
dency appearing  in  the  art  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  or  of  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Its  touch  of  nature  and 
human  affection  remind  one  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  prototype  of  the 
inotif  of  mother  and  child  which  has  been  so  popular 
throughout  the  ages.  Eirene  bears  the  epithet  KovpoTp6(l)o<; 
in  Euripides',  and  Hesiod'  says  that  Peace,  the  nurse  of 
children,  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

This  early  fourth,  or  late  fifth,  century  group  of  Peace 
with  her  child  Wealth  may  possibly  have  suggested  Praxi- 
teles' treatment  of  his  Hermes,  which  is  a  still  further  ex- 
tension of  the  same  idea,  though  this  time  a  god,  not 
goddess,  is  the  fosterer  of  youth.  The  elder  brother  at  the 
command  of  his  father  Zeus  is  taking  the  baby  Dionysus  to 
the  nymphs  of  Nysa  to  be  reared.  However,  as  Gardner 
has  well  pointed  out^  Hermes  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  a 
representation  of  the  idea  of  protector  and  fosterer  of  youth. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  real  personality,  a  god  made  human,  but  he 
is  nevertheless  a  development  of  the  earlier  mythological 
conception. 

Still  another  famous  group  of  a  somewhat  similar  type 
is  that  of  Silenus  holding  the  ^nfant  Dionysus.  Klein*"  calls 
this  a  third  generation  and  says  that  it  was  called  to  life  by 

Ubid.,  C.  495,  p.  238. 

^There  are  copies  of  this  in  New  York  and  Munich. 
^Bacchae,  420. 

Works  and  Days,  228.      Cf.  also  representations  of  this  goddess  on  coins  of 
Athens  and  Cyzicus. 

\Six  Greek  Sculptors,  p.  145. 
^Praxiteles,  396. 
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the  Hermes,  and  that  as  in  the  Eirene  and  Phitus  we  see  the 
past  of  the  Hermes,  in  this  group  we  see  the  future.  The 
group  is  more  dramatic,  and  the  child,  which  is  simply  a 
foil  to  Hermes,  is  here  definitely  half  of  the  composition. 

It  is,  then,  extremely  common  in  Greek  literature  and 
art  to  find  a  god  or  goddess  as  nurse,  nurturer,  protector  of 
youth,  and  many  are  so  represented:  Gaea,  Tyche, 
Demeter,  Eirene,  Hermes,  Athena,  and  others.  In  some  of 
the  representations,  however,  as  in  those  of  Eirene  and 
Hermes  the  mythological  significance  may  be  secondary  to 
the  political  meaning  of  the  statue.  To  such  a  series  I  think 
our  statue  of  Aphrodite  may  belong,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  the  mythological  concept  it  retains. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the  function  of  Aphrodite 
KovpoTp6(j)o<;  is  extremely  old.  This  is  shown  by  the  story 
in  the  Odyssey'  of  the  children  of  Pandareus,  who  knelt 
alone,  orphans  in  the  palace,  nourished  there  by  blessed 
Venus  with  curds  and  honey  and  sweet  wine.  Even  though 
there  is  no  monument  which  we  may  certainly  call  Aph- 
rodite KovpoTp6(f)o<;^  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
representations  of  goddess  and  child.  In  the  absence  of  an 
attribute  or  symbol  which  reveals  Aphrodite,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  consider  these  as  representations  of  Demeter 
or  Gaea.  However,  some  of  them  may  represent  Aphro- 
dite ,  and  it  is  particularly  probable  that  some  of  the 
primitive  terracottas  of  woman  and  child  portray  this 
goddess'. 

Another  reason  for  thinking  that  the  statue  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  is  Aphrodite  KovpoTp6(f)o<;  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  associate  or  identify  Aphrodite  with  Gaea, 
the  earth  goddess.  Professor  Fox^  says  of  our  example 
that  Aphrodite  here  seems  to  represent  the  special  develop- 
ment of  the  earth  goddess,  who  typified  the  kindly  fostering 
care  of  the  soil.  He  has  since  published  an  article  entitled 
''Aphrodite,  Mother  Earth,'"  in  which  he  brings  together 

>XX,  67. 

^Bernoulli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-123. 

^Cf.  British  Museum  Cntalogrw  of  Terracottas,  A.  10-14. 
^Mythology  of  All  Nations,  Greek  and  Roman,  ]A.  I. 
^American  Journal  of  Philology,  XLI,  no.  .3,  p.  283  ff. 
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the  literature  suggesting  that  Aphrodite  was  originally 
an  earth  goddess.  Farnell'  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  terrestrial  aspects  of  the  goddess  are  the  primitive  ones. 
Professor  Fox,  after  a  detailed  study  of  the  Aphrodite 
myth  and  cult,  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  and  goes 
further.  From  a  recent  discovery  by  French  excavators  of 
the  sacred  inner  omphalos  of  Delphi  and  from  a  passage  in 
Hesychius,  yrj<;  6/x<^aXo?  rj  7rd(f)o<;  kol  AeX^ot'  the  Delphic 
omphalos  seems  to  be  earth's  own  image.  If  Hesychius' 
statement  is  true,  says  Professor  Fox,  it  follows  that  also  the 
Paphian  omphalos  is  earth's  image;  but  since  the  omphalos  of 
Paphos  was  regarded  as  an  image  of  Aphrodite,  one  is  forced 
to  regard  Aphrodite  herself  as  the  earth  goddess.  If  she  is 
identical  with  Gaea,  the  earth  goddess,  she  no  doubt  shared 
with  her  the  function  of  KovpoTp6(f)o<5  and  is  so  repre- 
sented in  art. 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  statue  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  may  represent  Aphrodite  KovpoTp6(f>o<;  because 
of  the  position  of  the  child,  which  was  held  in  her  arms,  not 
perched  on  her  shoulder  or  standing  by  her  side,  as  Eros 
usually  is ;  because  Aphrodite  is  certainly  one  of  the  0€al 
KovpoTp6(f)OL-^  because  she  is  closely  associated  with,  or  is, 
the  earth  goddess,  whose  chief  function  was  nurturer  of 
youth;  and  because  the  statue  bears  a  certain  resemblance 
to  such  others  as  those  of  Eirene. 

An  important  question  is  the  date  of  the  statue.  The 
figure  has  the  full,  solid  proportions  of  the  early  draped 
goddess.  It  shows  a  restraint  and  lack  of  the  voluptuous 
softness  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  later  statues  of 
Aphrodite.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  breasts. 
Reinach",  who  believes  that  the  form  of  the  breasts  and 
their  distance  from  each  other  furnish  reliable  evidence  for 
dating  female  sculpture,  thinks  that  on  this  statue  they 
indicate  an  early  date.  The  serenity  and  lack  of  senti- 
mentality in  the  face  suggest  at  least  a  fourth  century 
origin. 

^CuUs  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  pp.  642-653,  750-755. 

^Eumenides,  1-8. 

^Revue  des  etudes  grecques,  XXI,  1908,  pp.  13  ff. 
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The  rhythmic  pose  indicates  Praxitelean  influence.  The 
high  girt  drapery,  too,  may  be,  as  the  figure  of  Artemis 
from  Citium,  now  in  Dresden',  and  the  Muses  on  the 
Mantinaean  rehef  show,  as  early  as  Praxiteles;  but  it  is 
probably  not  earlier.  The  style  of  headdress  came  in,  as 
we  have  seen,  about  350  B.  C,  though  it  was  more  fre- 
quently used  later.  The  pose,  then,  the  high  drapery,  and 
the  headdress  date  the  work  probably  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century;  and  if  the  figure  is  that  of 
Aphrodite  bearing  in  her  arms  the  infant  Eros,  it  cannot  be 
earlier  than  Hellenistic  times,  since  Eros  does  not  reach 
infancy  before  this  time.  Another  indication  of  Hellenistic 
date  is  found  in  the  drapery.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
statue,  as  we  have  observed,  the  folds  of  the  chiton  show 
clearly  through  the  mantle.  Dickins"  calls  attention  par- 
ticularly to  this  Hellenistic  drapery,  which  is  transparent 
not,  as  earlier  drapery,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
body  beneath  it,  but  for  displaying  other  drapery." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
statue  is  of  Hellenistic  date,  of  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century^  and  that  it  shows  certain  eclectic  features  common 
to  Hellenistic  sculpture:  the  Phidian  leg,  the  Praxitelean 
pose,  the  rather  small  head  of  Lysippus.  It  is  true,  as 
Dickins'  says,  that  Attic  artists  of  the  late  fourth  and  the 
third  century  made  use  of  all  their  predecessors  and  pro- 
duced statues  in  which  we  find  the  disieda  membra  of  half  a 
dozen  styles.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  recognize  in  the 
Toronto  example  the  predominance  of  Praxitelean  tradition. 

'C/.  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.,  fig.  141. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

^This  style  of  drapery  and  especially  the  i)osition  of  the  feet  remind  me  of 
Roman  female  statues  of  vestals  and  others,  types  which  go  back,  however, 
to  Lysippus  and  Greek  originals  (Cf.  Art  and  Archceologij,  VIII,  1919,  p.  345; 
Ny  Carlsberg  Glyptotheks  Antike  Kunstvaerker,  Tillaeg,  pi.  X,  552a,  etc.). 
D.  M.  R. 

■•I  am  inclined  to  date  the  statue  in  Hellenistic  times,  but  later  than  190 
B.  C.  Transparent  drapery  hardly  existed  before  the  time  of  the  great  altar 
at  Pergamum,  and  transparent  drapery  of  the  Rhodian  type  not  before  190 
B.  C,  as  Dickins  (op.  cit.,  p.  46)  says.     D.  M.  R. 

^Op.  cit.,  p.  55. 


Our  Substitute  for   Nature 

By  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 

npWO  institutions,  our  schools  and  our  museums  bear 
witness  to  the  interest  of  our  time  in  art.  By  schools  I 
mean  everything  from  the  primary  to  postgraduate  uni- 
versity level,  including  the  special  art  schools  attached  to  so 
many  of  our  art  museums.  In  the  main,  the  museums  seek 
to  teach  (they  lay  stress  on  their  educational  character  for 
reasons  as  obvious  as  they  are  numerous,  mostly  legitimate) 
through  the  eye,  while  the  schools,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  make  their  appeal  chiefly  through  the 
ear.  Of  both,  the  prime  purpose  is  to  increase  love  of  art 
among  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  secondary  purpose  is  to 
make  artists.  Both  purposes  are  highly  creditable  and, 
no  candid  person  will  deny,  in  some  measure  attained. 
This  is  all  commonplace. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  truth,  honesty,  sincerity 
are  at  the  root  of  all  art  To  put  it  in  another  way,  all  art, 
worthy  the  name,  is  the  expression  of  truth  and  the  love 
of  truth  precipitated  by  the  human  reagent  from  that 
complex  solution  of  ideas  and  things  called  life  and  the 
world.  Then  what  of  the  innumerable  counterfeit  and 
spurious  necessities  and  ornaments,  described  by  Rodin  as 
inferior  products  manufactured  cheaply  in  order  to  give 
adulterated  luxuries  to  the  greatest  number,  with  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  us  are  completely  environed,  with  which 
the  most  artistic  of  us — artistic  rich  as  well  as  artistic  pooi' —  . 
are  for  the  greater  part  environed?  I  refrain,  for  the  sake 
of  common  civility,  from  drawing  the  conclusions,  knowing 
the  while  that  they  have  been  drawn  with  far  greater  force 
than  I  command  by  artists  like  Rodin  and  by  writers  like 
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Clive  Bell,   not   to  name  other  Jeremiahs  of  lamentable 
truths  about  the  present  state  of  art. 

''What,"  you  exclaim,  "what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
about  it?"  That  is  open-minded  and  straightforward,  and 
the  fact  that  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  can  answer  is  of 
comparatively  little  significance.  The  danger  lies  with 
those  smug  ones  who  willfully  close  eyes  and  mind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  anything  at  all  the  matter  with  art,  its 
production,  its  acceptance,  its  teaching;  the  danger  from 
these  is  deathly.  WTiat  of  this  teaching  of  art,  visual  (word 
to  conjure  with  these  days)  and  the  older  vocal  teaching, 
teaching  done  in  schools,  colleges,  and  museums?  Much 
good  can  be  truly  said  of  it  upon  the  condition  that  we 
keep  ever  in  mind  the  fact  that  its  sole  purpose  is  to  spread 
what  is  generally  accepted  for  education  and  cultivation, 
and  not  to  spread  conditions  in  which  uneducated  and 
uncultivated  people  may  grow  up  and  live  surrounded  by 
nature  um*uined  by  smoke,  noise,  and  haste,  conditions 
under  which  even  city  children  may  grow  up  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  open  land,  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
where  shall  be  clean  water  pools  and  running  streams  under 
blue  skies  by  day,  starry  by  night,  where,  in  a  word,  nature, 
from  which  emotion  comes  (emotion,  the  vital  principle  of 
art)  shall  not  be  utterly  cut  off.  The  very  means  which  we 
have  set  up  for  creating  the  wealth  which  has  made  our 
educational  institutions  possible  have  cut  off  the  great 
majority  from  the  fountain  head  and  source  of  vitality  in 
art.  This  admitted  and  the  fact  allowed  that  the  institu- 
tions in  question  have  not  been  to  blame,  consciously,  at 
least,  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  to  be  doing  what  they  can 
(many  are  doing  nothing,  many  more  but  very  little)  to 
replace  the  joy  of  living,  the  beauty  of  nature,  inspirer  of 
art,  the  possible  creators  and  creation  of  art  alike,  by  the 
best  possible  collections  of  substitutes.  Since  nature  her- 
self is  taken  away,  that  which  is  based  on  nature  and  is 
true  to  her,  art,  we  should  be  deeply  grateful  for  as  viewed 
behind  the  museum  glass  and  expounded  by  men  of  highly 
specialized  learning.  All  real  art  is  a  gloss  upon  nature. 
The  point  is  that  without  nature  to  gloss  we  can  expect  no 
real  art.     With  the  source  cut  off,  the  stock  in  hand  must 
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diminish  no  matter  how  jealously  guarded.  For  gone  are 
the  conditions  which  produced: 

''Beneath  yon  birch  with  silver  bark 
And  boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair, 
The  brook  falls  scattered  down  the  rock, 
And  all  is  mossy  there." 

And:  "The  little  brooks  that  from  the  green  hills  of  the 
Casentin  run  down  into  the  Arno,  making  their  channels 
cool  and  soft  .  .  ."  And:  "The  winter  is  past  and 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come." 

In  fine,  for  the  creation  or  the  appreciation  of  art,  con- 
ditions must  be  right,  that  is,  natural.  Our  effort,  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  is  to  create  artificial  conditions  while 
we  neglect  the  natural,  namely,  the  possible  artists,  implicit 
in  the  men  or  women  to  be,  and  the  sole  source  of  their 
emotion  if  they  are  to  arrive,  nature. 

Since  the  scenes  that  moved  the  authors  of  the  above 
fragments  of  nature  poetry  are  actually  destroyed,  or  their 
elements  far  removed  from  most  of  us,  since  the  actualities 
that  inspired  Rembrandt  and  Corot  have  been  obliterated 
by  the  heavy  tread  of  civilization,  which  Rear  Admiral 
Fiske  has  recently  called  twin  brother  of  war  (war,  remem- 
ber, meaning  destruction  and  ruin),  it  is  well  that  the 
schools  and  museums  go  on  collecting  and  exposing  to  view, 
and  impressing  as  best  they  can  upon  our  minds  the  fine 
things  of  the  truly  artistic  past,  things  which  make  for 
present  education  and  culture,  but  not  for  fresh  art.  Un- 
fortunately, in  this  connection,  we  are  reminded  that  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  expensive,  while  the 
museums,  as  a  rule,  are  located  far  from  the  haunts  and 
homes  of  the  common  people  and  the  poor.  When,  in  such 
regions,  a  branch  museum  is  set  up,  the  things  exhibited 
are  not  of  the  best.  "It  would  be  dangerous  to  risk  really 
valuable  things,"  chant  trustees,  directors,  and  curators  in 
perfect  unison.  \Aniile  I  am  well  aware  of  the  justice  of  the 
chant,  the  grim  fact  remains  unchanged.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  college  party  of  which  I  heard,  planned  for  girls  not, 
well,  let  us  say,  not  exactly  in  society,  those  who  were 
working  their  way  through,  whereat  it  was  suggested  that 
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the  hostesses  wear  only  their  second-best  clothes.  In  a 
word,  it  was  to  be  a  second-best  party  for  seconds. 

But  that  half  a  loaf,  even  crumbs,  is  not  better  than  no 
bread,  I  would  be  the  last  to  maintain;  only,  frankly  to 
face  your  crumbs  and  not  to  call  them  a  loaf  is  to  describe 
what  we  are  and  are  not  doing  in  respect  to  much  of  our 
art  activity  at  the  present  time.  Dollars,  by  millions, 
spent  on  collecting  (collecting  and  luxury  have  ever  gone 
hand  in  hand,  not  collecting  and  that  state  of  mind  which, 
at  the  urge  of  nature,  results  in  fresh  art)  and  elucidating 
are  no  true  gauge  for  measuring  the  art  spirit  of  the  country, 
though  they  will  do  for  measuring,  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
ventory, our  artistic  possessions.  But  since  we  are  at 
present  seeking  to  give  education  and  cultivation  in  art  by 
processes  of  mental  inoculation,  by  patronage,  and  by 
academic  and  docent  training,  there  is  one  important  means 
to  our  end  which  is  neglected  and  which  should  be  reintro- 
duced into  our  process.  I  say  ''reintroduced"  because  it 
was  formerly  there.  I  refer  to  copying  and  committing  to 
memory. 

From  primary  grade  to  the  top  of  the  educational  ladder 
(figure  peculiarly  dear  to  the  powers  that  have  state  educa- 
tion in  charge)  every  student  should  be  made  to  commit  to 
memory  passages  of  good  poetr}'^  and  prose,  should  be  kept, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  all  his  art  time,  at  copying,  a 
fonn  and  a  means  of  committing  to  memory,  good  drawings 
by  the  best  artists,  living  and  dead.  Single  flowers  and 
stalks,  in  pure  line  or  line  and  hatched  shade,  columbine, 
strawberry,  violet,  by  Dlirer  or  Leonardo;  arms,  heads, 
knees,  by  Michelangelo;  draperies  and  single  folds  b}^ 
Raphael,  and  not  less  by  Giotto;  patterns,  grapes  and 
leaves,  birds  and  animals,  from  Byzantine  ivories  and 
Persian  illuminations;  the  abstract  lines  of  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century  missal  capitals;  etchings  by  Rem- 
brandt; landscape  drawings  by  Titian  and  Turner;  archi- 
tecture by  Girtin— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  which 
will  occur  to  the  v/ell  equipped  mind.  They  are  without 
number,  nor  do  I  mean  that  color  subjects  should  not  also 
be  made  use  of  for  copying.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  mere  proposal  will  ))e  anathema  to  many,  their  reason. 
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if  they  condescend  to  give  any,  being  the  fear  or  certainty 
that  copying  and  committing  to  memory  will  standardize 
technique  and  kill  imagination.  I  have  asked  many 
teachers,  high  and  low.  I  have  a  group  of  answers  before 
me,  of  which  the  tenor  is  all  to  this  effect.  I  do  not  mean 
to  argue  the  case  but  shall  close  with  a  word  to  the  specific 
point  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  another  to  the  general 
point  from  Marcus  Aurelius. 

"Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of  genius;  but  if  we 
consult  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  being  con- 
versant with  the  experience  of  others  that  we  learn  to 
invent,  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  we  learn  to 
think." 

"It  is  a  precept  of  the  Ephesian  philosophers  that  we 
should  always  furnish  our  memory  with  some  eminent 
examples  of  ancient  virtue." 


The  Origin  of  the  Asiatic  Sarcophagi 

By  C.  R.  MoREY 

COME  j^ears  ago,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  at  Haverford,  I  read  a  paper  concern- 
ing a  sarcophagus  discovered  by  Professor  Butler  at  Sardis. 
The  final  publication  of  this  monument  has  been  delayed 
by  various  circumstances,  but  will  appear  as  one  of  the 
fascicles  of  the  Butler  publication  on  Sardis,  presumably 
within  the  next  year.  The  long  delay  has  been  advan- 
tageous in  that  it  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  gather  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  bearing  on  the  group  of 
sarcophagi  to  which  the  Sardis  example  belongs.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  undertaking  in  the  forthcoming  tudy,  in 
addition  to  a  special  treatmen  of  the  Sardi  sarcophagus, 
a  sort  of  monograph  on  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi  in  general. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  monograph  I  have  tried  to 
assemble  all  the  data  relating  to  the  question  of  where  these 
sarcophagi  were  produced,  at  least  in  the  earher  period  of 
their  production  during  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century  A.  D.  The  present  paper  is  a  resume  of  that 
chapter. 

The  appearance  of  the  sarcophagi  under  discussion  is 
doubtles  familiar  to  the  reader,  since  much  has  been 
written  about  them  during  the  last  twenty  j^ear  and  very 
lecently  Stohlman  called  attention  to  a  new  variety  ot 
them,  which  he  called  the  "  sub-Sidamara  "  group. ' 

The  name  "Sidamara,"  now  in  common  use,  arose 
because  the  most  striking  example  of  the  whole  series,  one 
in  the  Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantinople,  was  found  at 
Sidamara  in  Cappadocia  (Fig.  1).  It  is  now  clear  that  this 
sarcophagus  represents,  however,  only  a  later  phase  of  the 
type,  as  late  as  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  "Sida- 
mara" is  a  still  more  unfortunate  appellation  for  the  series 

'A.  J.  A.,  1921,  pp.  223-232. 
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Fig.  1 — Constantinople,  Ottoman  Museum:      Sarcophagus  from  Sidamara 


Fig.  2 — American  Excavations 
AT  Hardis:  Corner  of  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Claudia 


Fig.  3  —  Richmond  (England), 
Doughty  House:  Detail  from 
the  Cook  Sarcophagus 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Sidamara  sarcophagus  itself  was  made  in  the  locaUty 
where  it  was  found. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  sarcophagus  the  only  one  assumed 
by  these  sarcophagi.  Besides  this  arrangement  of  three 
aedicula3  we  find  some  with  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  others 
with  no  arcade  at  all  but  with  a  simple  frieze,  others  with  a 
level  entablature  on  colonnettes  and  broken  out  en  ressaut 
into  three  aediculse  lacking  the  curved  or  pointed  pediments 
of  the  main  type  and  still  others  which  are  unlike  the 
sarcophagus  of  Sidamara  in  that  they  have  the  three 
aediculse  united  without  intervening  unpedimented  spaces. 
Counting  these  additions,  the  number  of  known  examples 
reaches  about  fifty-five. 

Common  to  all  of  them  are  an  architectural  treatment  of 
the  fronts,  a  peculiar  double  volute  of  the  capitals,  and  a 
well  defined  cycle  of  subjects  or  figure  types.  But  these 
types  are  found  to  group  themselves  into  an  earlier  and  a 
later  division,  and  on  the  sarcophagi  of  the  earlier  division 
the  capitals  bear  an  acanthus  leaf  of  a  peculiar  serrated 
cutting  (Fig.  2),  while  on  those  of  the  later  division  the 
capitals  have  a  very  confused  and  coloristic  leaf-pattern 
(Fig.  3).  Weigand  has  dubbed  the  sarcophagi  of  the  first 
division  "Lydian,"  since  most  of  the  examples  thereof 
which  were  discovered  in  Asia  Minor  turned  up  in  Lydia. 
After  some  hesitation,  I  have  reluctantly  given  the  old 
name  "Sidamara"  to  the  second  division  because  it  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  Sidamara  sarcophagus  of  the  Ottoman 
Museum. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  still  questions  the  eastern  deriva- 
tion of  the  series  as  a  whole  although  in  1908  Amelung', 
and  in  1909  Dutschke",  still  favored  an  Italian  origin. 
Already  in  1901'  Strzygowski  claimed  them  for  Asia  Minor; 
later,  in  1907*,  he  inclined  to  Antioch  or  its  vicinity.  The 
present  consensus  of  opinion  is  with  Strzygowski  as  far  as 
concerns  the  rejection  of  the  claims  for  Italy,  and  the  general 

^Sculpturen  des  vatikaidschen  Museums,  II,  p.  157. 

^Ravennatische  Studien,  p.  129. 

^Orient  oder  Rom,  p.  40. 

^Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1907,  p.  99. 
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acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  type  is  of  Asiatic  origin 
constitutes  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  intuition  of  that 
scholar.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  Strzygowski's 
theories,  this  one  too  has  remained  in  the  state  of  a  working 
hypothesis,  lacking  final  proof  or  even  an  assembling  of  the 
data  which  support  its  probability. 

Yet  these  data  are  ready  at  hand.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
recount  all  of  the  numerous  indications  that  show  that 
these  sarcophagi  were  made  in  Asia,  but  shall  point  out 
only  the  most  convincing  ones.  First  of  all,  the  marble, 
in  all  cases  where  analyses  have  been  made,  has  proved  to 
be  either  Greek  or  Asiatic.  The  decoration  on  all  four 
sides  is  a  well  known  feature  distinguishing  eastern  sar- 
cophagi from  Roman  ones.  The  figure  types  have  their 
specific  parallels  among  the  products  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
architectural  details  of  the  sarcophagus  fronts  are  paralleled 
again  and  again  in  the  buildings  of  Asia  Minor.  Lastly 
the  great  majority  of  those  sarcophagi  or  fragments  found 
in  situ  have  come  to  light  there. 

A  further,  and  a  clinching,  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  type 
in  Asia  Minor  has  been  produced  by  Weigand',  who  has 
pointed  out  that  the  degeneration  of  the  Lesbian  cyma 
during  the  first  and  second  century  of  our  era  took  different 
forms  in  Italy,  Greece.  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  4).  In 
both  of  the  latter  regions  a  new  arched  viotif  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  dart  with  the  leaf-contours  on  either  side. 
In  both  this  process  is  accompanied  bj^  the  separation  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  from  its  outer  contours.  In  Syria, 
however,  the  inner  leaf  thus  constituted  splits  completely 
in  two  while  the  dart  remains  intact.  In  Asia  Minor  the 
reverse  is  the  case :  the  inner  leaf  retains  its  unity,  and  the 
dart  becomes  eventually  a  trio  of  shafts  connected  by  little 
pins.  In  Greece,  during  this  development,  there  is  a 
remarkable  conservatism  manifested  by  retaining  the 
traditional  form  of  the  moulding.  In  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  new  and  distinctive  form  appears  in  the  floralizing 
of  the  lancet  cap.  By  determining  these  regional  differences 
Weigand  has  furnished  a  very  valuable  set  of  criteria  for 

^Jb.  Arch.  Inst.,  1914,  p.  73. 
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distinguishing  in  the  imperial  period  the  ornament  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome.  And  the  Lesbian 
cyma  of  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi  shows  unmistakably  the 
peculiarities  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor  (Fig.  4,  34e). 

Another  indication,  pointing  to  the  same  region,  has 
apparently  escaped  notice  hitherto.  This  is  the  remarkable 
curving  back  of  the  entablature  on  the  early  examples  of 
our  sarcophagi,  as  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Melfi  (Fig.  5), 
which  dates  c.  170  A.  D.  A  comparison  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  this  sarcophagus  with  the  Asiatic  stage  fagades 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  scence  frons  was  in  any  case  the 
most  probable  model  for  the  sculptor.  But  in  one  detail 
the  parallel  is  especially  close.  Fiechter'  has  shown  that 
in  Roman  theaters  of  the  West  there  is  a  tendency  to  break 
the  back  wall  with  curved  niches,  and  this  feature  is  found 
in  Syria  as  well.  In  Asia  Minor,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian  the  back  wall  is  left  unbroken  and  the 
niches  project  as  aediculse  from  the  wall — precisely  the 
disposition  to  be  observed  in  the  Asiatic  sarcophagi. 
But  what  is  more  significant,  the  prostas  in  the  middle  of 
the  stage  fagade  of  Aizanoi  (Fig.  6)  is  a  rectangular  aedicula 
standing  in  a  concave  niche,  and  at  Sagalassos  (Fig.  7)  the 
back  wall  of  the  niche  is  fiat  and  the  curve  is  limited  to  the 
entablature  alone.  This  arrangement,  combined  with  the 
prostas  of  Aizanoi,  is  exactly  that  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  front  of  the  Melfi  sarcophagus  The  later  stage  fagades 
of  Asia  Minor  gave  up  the  concave  middle  niche  or  en- 
tablature in  favor  of  a  rectangular  plan  for  all  the  aediculae 
and  recesses  of  the  scenae  frons  and  we  find  this  change 
reflected  also  on  the  fronts  of  our  sarcophagi,  for  the  con- 
cave entablatures  appear  only  in  the  earliest  examples  and 
had  already  disappeared  when  the  sarcophagus  of  Sardis 
was  made,  c.  190  A.  D.  (Fig.  8). 

This  sarcophagus  enables  us  to  Hmit  more  closely  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  wherein  was  produced  the  earlier, 
or  L3^d'an,  group  of  sarcophagi,  into  which  the  Sardis 
example  falls.  For  the  remains  of  the  tomb  to  which  it 
belonged  have  been  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit 
a  restoration   (F  g.   9),   from  which   it   appears   that   the 

^BaugescIiichtUche  Entwicklung  des  antikeit  Theaters,  p.  113. 
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sarcophagus  once  stood  to  the  right  of  the  steps  upon  a 
podium.  Whoever  made  it  knew  it  was  to  be  placed  there, 
as  the  sarcophagus  shows  carelessness  of  workmanship  on 
the  right  end  where  it  could  not  be  seen  closely.  The  sima 
moulding,  moreoever,  is  very  sunilar  to  that  of  the  tomb 
itself.  It  follows  that  the  makers  of  both  sarcophagus  and 
tomb  belonged  at  least  to  the  same  school,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  right  end,  since  it  shows  acquaintance  with  the  tomb 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  indicates  that  the  sarcophagus 
must  have  been  made  at  some  point  not  far  distant  from 
Sardis. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  location  (Fig.  10)  of  the  inland 
examples  of  the  Lydian  type  which  have  been  found  in 
Asia  Minor,  since  these  are  all  located  in  Lydia  or  its  con- 
fines with  the  exception  of  one  example  at  Uskeles  in 
Pisidia.  The  inland  examples  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
decisive  in  locating  the  atelier,  since  the  five  examples  at 
Ismid,  Isnik,  Megiste,  and  Myra  (two  examples),  might 
have  been  imported  by  sea.  The  same  is  certainly  true  of 
the  five  examples  found  in  Italy,  at  Melfi,  Torre  Nova  (two 
examples)  and  Rome  (Palazzo  Torlonia,  Giardino  Colonna). 
But  the  inland  examples,  transported  by  land,  are  presum- 
ably grouped  about  their  center  of  production,  and  Weigand 
is  thus  justified  in  locating  the  center  of  the  early  Asiatic 
sarcophagi  in  Lydia. 

The  statistics  are  instructive  in  showing  ten  examples 
exported,  to  six  found  in  Lydia.  This  shows  at  least  that 
the  atelier  was  engaged  largely  in  manufacture  for  export, 
which  in  turn  connotes  a  seaport.  The  seaports  of  Lydia 
are  two,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  and  while  one  example  of 
the  Lydian  type  was  found  in  Smyrna,  it  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Ephesus.  In  any  case,  the  latter  city  is  des- 
ignated as  the  center  of  manufacture  by  a  number  of 
interesting  indications. 

First  of  all,  a  detail  of  the  newly  discovered  frieze  of  the 
Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilissus  at  Athens  is  copied  in  a  relief 
found  at  Ephesus  (Fig.  11).  But  another  detail  of  the  same 
frieze  (Fig.  12)  is  copied  on  the  end  of  the  sarcophagus  of 
Torre  Nova  (Fig.  13),  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Lydian 
group.     Both  copies  are  exact,  even  to  a  close  approxima- 
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Fig.  S — American  Excavations  at  Sardis:     Restorations  of  the 
Sarcophagus  of  Claudia 
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Fig.  9 — American  Excavations  at  Sardis:     Restorations  op  the 
Tomb  of  Claudia 
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tion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  original.  The  fact  that  the 
sculptors  both  of  the  relief  and  of  the  sarcophagus  copied 
from  the  same  monument,  and  from  one  of  relatively  minor 
importance,  with  the  same  precision  in  reproducing  the 
original  dimensions,  indicates  that  both  were  produced  in 
the  same  atelier,  and  this  in  turn  confirms  the  probability 
that  the  Torre  Nova  sarcophagus  originated  in  Ephesus. 

Again,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  of  the  ornament 
used  in  the  upper  story  of  the  library  at  Ephesus,  finished, 
according  to  Weigand,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with 
the  motifs  used  on  the  early  sarcophagi  of  the  series,  not 
only  in  the  units  employed,  but  in  their  form,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  Lesbian  cyma  of  the  library  with 
that  of  the  Melfi  sarcophagus  (Fig.  4,  34d  and  34e).  The 
hbrary,  if  Weigand's  date  be  correct,  was  finished  about  the 
time  the  Lydian  atelier  started  its  activity. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  curious  souvenir  of  the  atelier  in  the 
relief  decorating  the  bottom  of  a  sarcophagus  (the  sole 
portion  remaining)  which  was  found  at  Ephesus  and  is 
now  in  the  Ottoman  Museum.  The  relief  represents  the 
various  operations  of  a  sculptor's  shop,  and  one  of  the 
workmen  is  occupied  in  carving  a  bearded  draped  male 
statuette  of  a  type  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  the 
Asiatic  sarcophagi .  In  fact,  an  example  of  it  appears  on 
the  Sardis  sarcophagus  and  may  be  seen  in  the  ''philosopher" 
to  the  right  of  the  angle  colonnette  in  Fig.  2. 

Aside  from  Italy,  the  best  market  which  the  atelier  had 
was  apparently  Lycia,  since  no  less  than  three  of  the  five 
Asiatic  examples  outside  of  Lydia  have  been  found  there, 
one  on  the  island  of  Megiste  and  two  at  Myra.  In  view  of 
this,  we  probably  have  the  commercial  name  for  the  sar- 
cophagi preserved  in  an  inscription  of  Patara  in  Lycia',  in 
which  a  certain  Zosimos  records  the  placing  of  two  sar- 
cophagi in  his  tomb,  one  of  them  a  "domestic"  or  "local" 
sarcophagus  (erepw  fxev  tottlko)),  the  other  "Asian" 
(erepco  8e     'Acrtaiv)     and     the     more     valuable    since    he 

'I  call  this  figure  "Type  1"  in  the  hst  of  types  which  I  have  drawn  up  for 
the  monograph  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article;  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  figure  on  the  Lydian  sarcophagi. 

-Heberdey  and  Kalinka,  Bericht  uher  zwei  Reisen  in  sv/lwesllichen  Klein- 
asien,  Sitzungsber.     Wiener  Akad.,  XLV,  2,  p.  27,  no.  26. 
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reserves  it  for  his  own  use.  The  formulse  of  the  epitaph 
are  consistent  with  the  second  half  of  the  second  century, 
the  period  of  the  Lydian  output,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  "Asian"  at  this  time  would  refer  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  of  w^hich  Ephesus  was  the  capital. 
The  atelier  of  the  Lydian  group  seems  thus,  by  a  curious 
accumulation  of  small  indications,  to  have  been  located  at 
Ephesus.  As  to  the  center  which  produced  the  later  sar- 
cophagi, the  Sidamara  group,  the  evidence  is  not  so  decisive. 
In  general  appearance  they  resemble  the  earlier  sarcophagi 
so  closely  that  one  would  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  beheve 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  same  center,  Ephesus.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  began  to  be  produced  before 
the  Lydian  series  came  to  an  end,  and,  as  they  show  a  ciuite 
difTerent  technique,  it  follows  that  they  issued  from  another 
atelier.  The  earliest  ones  that  have  been  found  in  situ 
were  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  at 
Altyntash  and  Kutaya.  Further,  the  only  ones  of  which 
the  marble  has  been  analyzed  have  proved  to  be  of  Pro- 
connesian  marble,  or  of  a  related  variety.  An  epitaph  at 
Smyrna  whose  nomenclature  is  of  the  third  century  A.  D. 
shows  that  the  name  "  Proconnesian"  was  apphed  to  certain 
sarcophagi,  since  it  records  the  purchase  by  the  owner  of  a 
tomb,  a  certain  Tryphaina,  of  a  ''new  Proconnesian  sar- 
cophagus.'" As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  points  toward 
the  north,  and  a  second  exporting  atelier  is  indicated  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  examples.  I  should  therefore  sug- 
gest some  northerly  coastal  city,  as  Nicaea,  Cyzicus,  or 
Nicomedia.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  support  Strzy- 
gowski's  suggestion  of  Antioch,  or  Ramsay's"  of  Tarsus. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  certain  proof,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of  the 
exact  location  of  the  atelier  which  produced  the  Sidamara 
type  of  sarcophagus,  but  that  the  earlier  ones  of  the  Asiatic 
series  were  produced  in  Lydia,  and  very  probably  at 
Ephesus,  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated. 

^C.  /.  G.,  3386.    Cf.  the  Proconnesian  ffupdc;  mentioned  in  C.  I.  G.,  3283. 
•Rev.  des  itudes  anciennes,  1901,  p.  358. 
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Fk;.  11 — Vienna,  Este  Collection  (formerly):  Detail  of  Frieze  from  the 
Ionic  Temple  on  the  Ilissus  at  Athens;  and  Vienna,  Belvedere: 
Relief  from  P^phesus 


.^I^-Ak 


Yic..  12  — Berlin,  Altes  Museum:     Detail  of         Fig.   l:i  — Rome,  Palazzo    Boiuihe;- 
Frieze   from    the    Ionic   Temple   on   the  End  of  Sarcophaous  from  Tor: 

Ilissus  at  Athens  Nova 


REVIEWS 

Skizzenbuch  GriechischerMeister:  Ein  Einblick  in  das  griechische 
KuNSTSTUDiuM,  AUF  Grund  der  Vasenbilder.  By  Karl  Reichhold. 
167  pp.,  76  PLS.,  36  FIGS.    Munich.  Bruckmann,  1919. 

All  students  of  Greek  art  in  general  and  of  Greek  vases  in 
particular  will  welcome  this  book.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
the  greatest  *' archaeological  draughtsman,"  if  such  a  title 
may  be  employed,  the  collaborator  with  Furtwangler  in  the 
production  of  the  monumental  GriechischeVasenmalerei,  and, 
after  that  scholar's  lamented  death  in  1907,  first  with 
Hauser  and  now  with  Buschor  in  the  same  undertaking,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  an  authoritative  work  on  the  style 
and  technique  of  vase-painting. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
black-figured  technique.  Reichhold  says  in  his  preface  and 
in  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  Style  that  this  technique 
is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  his  book.  The  reader 
should  understand,  therefore,  that  what  follows  deals 
entirely  with  the  red-figured  technique  in  Attica  and  Magna 
Graecia. 

The  book  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  the  headings  of 
which  show  the  scope  which  the  author  is  desirous  of  cover- 
ing in  the  space  of  167  pages.  They  are,  (1)  The  Tech- 
nique of  Vase-Painting,  (2)  The  Origins  of  Vase-Painting, 
(3)  The  Vase-Painter,  (4)  The  Design,  (5)  Style,  (6)  Instruc- 
tion in  Draughtsmanship  {Der  Zeichnenunterricht) ,  (7)  Rep- 
resentation of  Single  Parts  of  the  Body,  (8)  Standing,  (9) 
Motion,  (10)  Running,  (11)  Sitting  and  Reclining,  (12) 
Battle  Scenes,  (13)  The  Dance,  (14)  Treatment  of  Drapery, 
(15)  Other  Representations.  Each  of  these  chapters,  after 
the  first  three,  is  supplemented  by  plates,  a  description  and 
explanation  of  which  often  constitutes  the  entire  chapter. 

The  first  three  chapters  consist  of  introductory  material 
for  the  rest,  and  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  the  book.  In  the  first  chapter,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  book,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  each 
important   vase-painting   was   preceded   by   one   or   more 
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preliminary  sketches  on  the  vase  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points,  to  Reichhold's  mind,  in  the  study 
of  vases  and  is  emphasized  from  the  start  (C/.  his  figs.  1-4, 
and  pis.  5-8).  Aside  from  this,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in 
his  chapter  on  technique  that  is  unfamiliar  to  students  of 
vases,  and  even  this  point  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  advantage  of  this  chapter  lies  in  that,  to  the  student 
who  can  use  German  readily,  it  presents  the  subject  in  a 
brief,  concise   manner,  without   long-winded  explanations. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  The  Origins  of  Vase-Painting, 
we  find  Reichhold  maintaining  the  thesis  that  the  idea  of 
painting  designs  on  vases  sprang  from  wall-paintings. 
This  position  is  ably,  and,  on  the  whole,  convincingly 
upheld. 

The  next  chapter  (3)  has  to  do  with  the  painter  of  vases. 
Here  the  author  shows  in  a  conclusive  manner  that  the 
vases  were  not  meant  for  daily  use,  but  for  offerings  in  the 
cult  of  the  dead.  This  applies  to  the  finer  specimens,  found 
in  the  Etruscan  tombs  and  in  other  burial  sites  in  Greece 
and  Italy.  "There  is  not  on  any  single  vase — and  we 
possess  more  than  a  hundred  thousand — the  slightest  trace 
of  wear  and  tear.  Moreover,  none  of  the  vases  are  capable 
of  holding  water,  owing  to  their  poor  firing.  The  feet  and 
handles  are  too  weak  for  vases  meant  to  be  filled  to  the 
brim.  A  hydria  would  not  survive  a  week  to  and  from  the 
spring,  still  less  would  a  kylix  last  through  a  dinner  party" 
(p.  10).  For  these  reasons,  Reichhold  raises  the  vase- 
painter  from  the  artisan  class  and  considers  him  a  true 
artist,  and  his  product  pure  art.  Having  established  him- 
self in  this  position,  the  author  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
signatures.  Like  most  modern  scholars,  he  rejects  the 
theory  that  the  signature  iTTot-qaev  denoted  the  actual 
potter.  But  he  also  regards  as  improbable  the  usually 
accepted  belief  that  it  stands  for  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment and  is  a  sort  of  trade  mark.  His  theory  is  that  this 
signature  is  employed  by  the  man  who  laid  out  the  com- 
position of  the  painting  and  did  the  preliminary  sketches, 
leaving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  actual  painter.  To  me, 
this  theory  is,  to  say  the  least,  far  fetched.  It  is  hardl}^ 
conceivable  that  one  artist  would  elaborate  and  make  his 
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own  the  design  of  another.  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  the 
same  hand  laid  out  the  composition,  made  the  rough 
sketches,  and  then  elaborated  them  into  the  finished  work 
of  art. 

Reichhold  estimates  the  output  of  a  vase-painter,  in  a 
period  of  activity  of  thirty  years,  at  about  fifteen  hundred 
vases.  He  points  out,  moreover,  that,  on  the  thousands 
of  vases  that  we  know,  no  two  figures  are  exactly  alike. 
This  is  a  rather  startling  statement,  and  yet  it  is  probably 
true.  But  the  reader  must  not  confuse  figures  with  com- 
positions and  groups.  All  students  of  vases  know  that 
certain  subjects  are  treated  in  certain  conventional  ways 
(there  is  only  one  way,  for  instance,  in  the  red-figured 
style,  to  treat  Herakles  and  the  Nemean  Lion),  but  the 
figures  will  show  a  shade  of  difference  in  each  case. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  drawing  on  the  vases 
and  with  this  chapter  the  use  of  the  plates  begins.  The 
drawing  of  a  discus-thrower,  from  an  amphora  in  the 
Louvre  attributed  to  Phintias,  is  analyzed,  and  alongside 
of  it  a  skeleton  in  the  same  position  is  drawn,  showing  that 
the  vase-painter  had  clothed  his  skeleton  with  flesh  cor- 
rectly, and  had  also  produced  a  very  artistic  piece  of  work. 

In  the  chapter  on  Style  (5)  Reichhold  unites  the  so-called 
''severe"  and  "strong"  styles  into  one,  beginning  with 
Andokides,  and  going  through  Brygos  and  Hieron.  This 
he  calls  "der  strenge  Stil."  Next  comes  his  "  streng-schone 
StiV^  of  the  Polygnotan  period,  best  typified  by  the  "Krater 
from  Orvieto"  in  the  Louvre.  Then  come  in  order  his 
''free  style  of  the  Periclean  period,"  his  "rich  style  of  the 
end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries,"  his 
"early  South  Itahan  style,"  and,  last,  the  Apuhan  style. 
With  this  classification  I  agree  in  the  main  but  can  see  no 
gain  or  useful  purpose  in  uniting  the  "Epiktetan  cycle" 
with  the  school  of  Euphronios,  Duris,  Hieron,  and  Brygos, 
although  this  is  the  manner  usually  adopted  in  Germany. 
In  my  opinion,  Euphronios  and  his  contemporaries  are  so 
far  advanced  over  the  earlier  painters  that  the  two  periods 
should  be  kept  apart. 

Reichhold 's  sixth  chapter,  Der  Zeichnenunterricht,  shows 
that  the  vase-painter  did  not  go  to  nature  for  his  inspira- 
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tion,  but  to  the  representation  of  certain  typical  forms. 
This  is  illustrated  by  his  plates  5-8,  showing  also  the  pre- 
liminary sketches  on  the  vases  for  the  completed  design. 

To  me,  and  doubtless  to  all  readers,  the  seventh  chapter 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  suggestive.  Different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  represented  on  the  vases,  are  enlarged 
and  compared  with  anatomical  drawings,  while  for  each 
plate  there  is  a  section  of  text,  discussing  in  a  thorough, 
analytical  way  the  comparisons  thus  made.  Three  plates 
are  devoted  to  the  drawing  of  the  foot  (9-11),  two  to  the 
leg  (12,  13),  three  to  the  hand  (14-16),  two  to  the  arm 
(17,  18),  one  to  the  trunk  (19),  two  to  the  breast  (20,  22), 
one  to  the  shoulders  (21),  and  three  to  the  head  (23-25),  in 
profile,  three-quarters  view,  and  full  face  respectively.  The 
conclusions  reached  show,  on  the  whole,  that  the  vase- 
painter  of  the  red-figured  technique  knew  his  anatomy 
rather  better  than  we  usually  give  him  credit  for. 

We  then  have  a  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  human  figure  in  various  situations  and  posi- 
tions. Standing,  motion,  running,  sitting  and  reclining, 
fighting  or  struggling,  and  dancing  are  each  taken  up  and 
discussed.  The  method  used  is,  as  in  the  previous  chapter, 
to  publish  a  series  of  plates  from  vase-paintings,  and  to 
devote  a  section  of  text  to  the  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  each  plate,  thus  building  the  chapter  around 
the  illustrations.  In  some  cases  the  discussion  of  a  plate 
may  be  several  pages  in  length,  in  others  it  is  confined  to  a 
short  paragraph. 

Chapter  14  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  drapery  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  book.  In  a  series  of  fourteen 
plates  and  several  illustrations  in  the  text  (pis.  59-72,  and 
figs.  30-34)  the  different  costumes  shown  on  the  vases  are 
reproduced,  and  the  method  of  making  and  wearing  them 
is  described.  To  summarize  this  chapter  would  take  too 
much  space,  and  I  have  transgressed  in  length  too  much 
already;  but  it  is  significant  that  next  to  the  chapter  on 
anatomy,  this  is  the  longest  in  the  book.  Of  late,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  other  countries,  ancient  costume  is  pro- 
voking especial  attention,  and  much  is  being  written  on 
this  subject. 
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The  last  chapter  deals  with  miscellaneous  paintings,  and 
the  book  closes  fittingly  with  a  paragraph  on  the  "Krater 
from  Orvieto"  in  the  Louvre,  as  the  finest  example  of  the 
vase-painter's  art. 

As  one  might  expect,  the  drawings  with  which  the  book 
is  illustrated  are  excellent,  such  exact  reproductions  of  the 
designs  from  the  vases  that  they  can  be  studied  with  almost 
the  same  profit  as  the  originals  themselves.  And  yet  there 
is  something  lacking.  It  may  be  that  to  take  a  figure  from 
a  vase-painting  and  reproduce  it  by  itself  on  a  plain  page, 
deprived  of  its  value  as  a  member  of  a  definite  composition, 
and  divorced  from  its  background  of  black  glaze,  makes  it 
look  weak.  This  is  probably  why  so  many  of  the  drawings 
are,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Nevertheless,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and 
comparison  for  which  they  were  brought  together,  they  are 
invaluable. 

Now,  as  to  the  text:  It  is  most  suggestive,  to  use  the 
word  in  its  truest  sense.  It  makes  the  archseologist  stop 
and  think.  It  advances  new  theories,  sometimes  in  entire 
variance  with  the  older  notions  commonly  held.  Shall  we 
accept  or  reject  these  theories?  If  we  oppose  Reichhold's 
views  we  must  be  ready  to  defend  our  position ;  and  if  we 
accept  them,  it  frequently  means  the  deliberate  overturning 
of  opinions  formerly  regarded  as  axiomatic.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  given  room  to  the  exposition  of  some  of 
these  theories  in  order  to  show  how  ingenious  they  are. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  read  this  book  as  one  of  the  latest 
pronouncements  of  the  German  school  of  archaeology.  It 
may  be  that  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  war,  or,  more 
probably,  the  lack  of  available  publications,  has  something 
to  do  with  it :  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  Beazley,  although  he  had  done  a  large  amount  of 
his  work  before  the  war.  One  also  feels  instinctively  that 
Reichhold  would  have  scant  sympathy  with  Hambidge, 
and  his  theory  of  dynamic  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand, 
Reichhold  attacks  the  subject  from  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint  from  either  Beazley  or  Hambidge,  and  from  one 
equally  valuable.  There  is  abundance  of  room  in  the 
world  for  any  new  contributions  to  the  study  of  any  subject, 
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whether  one  agrees  with  them  or  not.  Thus  Hambidge's 
theory  is  of  value,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  dis- 
cussion it  has  provoked' ;  and  Reichhold's  book  is  equally 
valuable  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  students  the 
vulnerability  of  some  of  our  cherished  theories,  and  for  the 
detailed  study  of  the  human  figure  and  its  anatomy  as 
shown  on  the  vase-paintings.  To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  studies  of  the  subject  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  times,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  teachers  of 
art  as  a  text-book  on  the  technique  of  Greek  vases. 

Stephen  B.  Luce 

Catalogue  of  the  Acropolis  Museum,  Vol.  II :  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tectural Fragments.  By  Stanley  Casson.  With  a  Section  upon 
the  Terracottas,  by  Dorothy  Brooke,  x,  459  pp.  Cambridge 
(England).  Cambridge  University  Press,  1921. 

After  nine  years  of  waiting,  the  second  volume  of  the 
Acropolis  Museum  catalogue  has  at  last  appeared.  This 
delay,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  due  to  the  Great  War. 
The  first  volume  was  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Guy 
Dickins,  who  was  killed  in  action  early  in  the  war,  and  in 
whose  untimely  death,  as  Casson  so  truly  says,  ''Archse- 
ology  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss."  But  Dickins  had 
never  intended,  it  seems,  to  continue  with  the  catalogue. 
His  first  volume  merely  blazed  a  trail  for  others  to  follow. 
And  so  we  find  that  Casson  had  prepared  his  manuscript 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1914,  at  which  time  it  was  read  by 
Dickins.  It  was  in  its  final  form  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
press  just  before  war  broke  out.  The  section  on  terra- 
cottas by  Mrs.  Brooke,  who,  as  Miss  Dorothy  Lamb,  was 
well  known  to  many  archaeologists  in  this  country,  was 
also  written  before  the  war,  when  she  was  in  residence  as  a 
student  in  the  British  School  at  Athens. 

Both  sections  of  the  catalogue  are  preceded  by  short 
introductions  (pp.  1-37,  317-343).  The  introduction  to  the 
sculpture  section  discusses  the  different  objects,  and  gives 
facts  not  easily  to  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue. 
It  takes  up  the  information  obtainable  from  the  fragments 

'See  the  able  articles  opposinji;  dynamic  symmetry  by  Carpenter,  A.  J.  A., 
XXV,  1921,  pp.  18-3(),  and  Blake,  The  Art  Bulletin,  III,  1921,  pp.  107-127. 
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from  the  Parthenon,  the  Nike  temple,  and  the  Erechtheum, 
discusses  the  various  independent  sculptures  found  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  gives  a  working  chronology  of  these  objects. 
The  architectural  fragments  and  inscriptions  are  also 
briefly  noticed.  In  the  introduction  to  the  section  on 
terracottas,  Mrs.  Brooke  takes  up  the  history  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  chronology,  subjects,  clay,  and  costumes,  and 
ends  with  an  abridged  bibliography.  In  my  opinion,  these 
introductions  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  every  scientific 
catalogue  of  a  collection  should  be  preceded  by  something 
of  this  sort. 

The  catalogue  proper  of  the  sculpture  and  architectural 
fragments  is  divided  into  approximately  the  divisions  in- 
dicated by  the  introduction :  I,  Fragments  from  the  Pedi- 
ments of  the  Parthenon;  II,  Remains  of  the  Metopes  of  the 
Parthenon;  III,  Remains  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon; 
IV,  The  Balustrade  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike;  V,  Re- 
mains of  the  Frieze  of  the  Erechtheum;  VI,  Various  Sculp- 
tures; VII,  Various  Fragments  of  Uncertain  Attribution; 
VIII,  Objects  in  the  Courtyard;  IX,  Architectural  Frag- 
ments (in  which  architectural  terracottas  are  included); 
X,  Painted  Pinax;  XI,  Fragments  from  Decorated  Pithoi. 

Each  specimen  is  given  an  adequate  description,  with 
measurements,  and  references  to  former  publications  and 
descriptions,  where  any  exist.  The  more  important  objects 
are  illustrated  by  small  photographs.  One  might  wish  for 
more  of  these  photographs;  for,  in  the  ideal  scientific 
catalogue  (an  ideal  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained!)  an 
illustration  of  each  specimen  listed  would  be  published.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reproduce 
every  one  of  the  small  fragments  which  form  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  items.  Many  pieces,  nevertheless,  evi- 
dently of  some  importance,  are  not  published,  which  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored. 

The  painted  pinax,  which  is  the  subject  of  section  X  of 
the  catalogue,  is  that  famous  piece,  often  published,  of  a 
warrior  running  toward  the  left,  which  is  attributed  by 
Hoppin  to  the  vase-painter  Euthj^mides  {Euthymides  and 
His  Fellows,  p.  89).  In  discussing  this  object,  Casson  shows 
that  the  subject  of  Greek  vases  is  one  with  which  he  is  not 
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entirely  familiar.  He  compares  the  pinax  to  a  vase  "by 
Kachrylion."  There  are  two  mistakes  in  these  two  words. 
In  the  first  place,  Chachrylion  should  be  spelt  with  an 
initial  Ch,  as  the  vase-painter's  name  in  the  Greek  is  spelt 
with  a  X.  In  the  second  place,  Beazley  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  Chachrylion  was  only  a  potter,  and  that  his 
vases  were  painted  by  different  hands;  he  divides  them 
about  evenly  between  Oltos  and  the  "Hermaios  painter." 
Beazley's  conclusions  have  been  accepted  by  nearly  all  the 
best  vase  experts,  and  Casson  should  not  ignore  them. 

In  discussing  Hoppin's  attribution  of  the  pinax,  with 
which  he  disagrees,  Casson  calls  Euthymides  an  artist  of 
the  "Epiktetan  cycle."  But  in  style  and  technique, 
Euthymides  is  of  a  later  period  and  is  a  contemporary  of 
Euphronios,  to  whom  he  refers  in  a  famous  inscription  on  a 
vase  in  Munich,  the  existence  of  which  must  have  been 
forgotten  by  Casson.  He  is  therefore  also  a  contemporary 
of  Chachrylion,  who  was  potter  for  Euphronios  on  at  least 
one  vase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Chachrylion,  in 
the  opinion  of  Beazley  and  others,  is  closer  to  the  "Epiktetan 
cycle"  than  is  Euthjonides,  as  the  painters  to  whom  his 
vases  are  referred  are  of  the  early  severe  red-figured  period. 

To  American  archaeologists,  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
frieze  of  the  Erechtheum  (why,  by  the  way,  does  Casson 
spell  it  "  Erechtheium?  "  Should  it  not  be  "  Erechtheion  " 
if  the  ei  is  insisted  upon?)  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  view  of  the  long-projected  publication  of  this  temple  by 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  {Intro- 
duction, pp.  19-27,  and  Catalogue,  pp.  174-218).  Again, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  these  fragments  are  not 
illustrated,  and  that  Casson  contents  himself  with  referring 
his  readers  to  the  plates  in  the  Antike  Denhnaler,  and  the 
illustrations  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archoeologij  and 
elsewhere.  Casson  adds  nine  new  fragments  to  those  pre- 
viously identified,  and  rejects  three  others  in  his  intro- 
duction that  had  previously  been  assigned  to  this  frieze, 
while  seven  more  which  he  includes  in  his  catalogue  (nos. 
1169,  1198  (a),  1236  (a),  1239  (a),  1301,  2627,  and  4865) 
he  considers  doubtful.  In  writing  this  part  of  his  book, 
Casson    has   been    in    constant    commimieation    and    con- 
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sultation  with  Director  Hill  of  the  .American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  whose  opinion  is  frequently 
quoted,  and  always  with  the  respect  due  to  authority. 

Especial  notice  should  be  given  to  the  architectural 
terracottas,  where  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  work  to 
that  done  in  Etruria  is  very  evident.  There  is  greater 
delicacy  in  detail  and  greater  sureness  of  touch  in  the 
fragments  of  revetment  here  published  (p.  289,  no.  75,  and 
p.  294,  no.  109)  than  is  found  in  the  Etruscan  work  (for 
examples,  see  Luce  and  Holland,  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology,  vol.  XXH,  1918,  pp.  319-339). 

The  catalogue  of  the  terracottas  is  divided  as  follows: 
I,  Human  Figures;  H,  Protomai  (Masks) ;  HI,  Reliefs; 
IV,  Architectural  Fragments;  V,  Dolls;  VI,  Animals;  VII, 
Miscellaneous  Objects.  Adequate  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  most  important  specimens,  and  all  objects  from  the 
same  mould  are  grouped  together.  There  are  a  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  principal  types.  For  some  of 
the  groups  of  human  figures,  a  ''blanket  description"  is 
given,  which  covers  the  entire  group.  This  is  the  most 
convenient  way  to  handle  such  a  large  collection,  as  much 
needless  repetition  is  thereby  avoided. 

This  volume,  as  a  whole,  measures  up  in  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  and  learning,  to  the  high  standard  set  by  Dickins 
in  his  first  volume.  Nobody,  in  studying  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon,  for  instance,  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
Casson's  introductory  remarks  as  to  the  proper  position  of 
the  slabs  of  the  metopes  and  frieze,  or  the  conclusions  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  pediment  fragments 
{Introduction,  pp.  1-11).  It  will  take  its  place  at  once  as  a 
most  useful,  I  was  about  to  say  indispensable,  tool  in  the 
hands  of  any  art  student  or  archaeologist  who  desires  to 
refer  to  the  contents  of  the  Acropolis  Museum,  and  its 
handy  size  will  make  it  a  convenient  book  for  a  visitor  to 
the  museum  to  consult  on  the  spot.  Thanks  to  the  industry 
and  scholarship  of  the  British  School,  the  Acropolis  Museum 
has  now  been  satisfactorily  catalogued,  so  that,  at  last,  all 
of  its  Greek  sculpture,  its  terracottas,  and  its  architectural 
fragments  are  available  to  those  students  who  cannot  go  to 
Athens  and  see  the  museum  itself. 

Stephen  B.  Luce 
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Robert  Henri,  his  life  and  works.  Edited  by  William  Yarrow  and 
Louis  Bouche.  4°.  35pp.,  40  pls.  New  York,  Boni  and  Liveright, 
1921. 

The  impression  given  by  the  monograph  on  Robert  Henri 
is  that  this  artist  stands  forth  alone  among  American  por- 
trait painters  as  the  founder  of  a  new  faith.  His  success 
is  due,  not  to  any  outward  force  or  circumstance,  but  to 
his  intense  feehng  for  the  expression  of  Ufe.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  (only  too  few  in  number)  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  dogma  of  their  time;  who  seek,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
reproduce  creatively  what  they  see  and  feel,  instead  of 
slavishly  following  recipes.  Recipes  are  always  an  evil, 
but  never  are  they  more  to  be  abhorred  than  in  the  arts. 
It  is  Henri's  merit  to  have  overcome  their  influence  on 
himself  and  to  have  abated  their  prevalence  in  the  modern 
schools.  He  sought  inspiration  from  his  teachers:  from 
most  of  them  he  received  fomiulas,  dead  and  useless. 
From  him  one  may  learn  that  guidance— inspired  guidance- 
is  the  foremost  quaUty  of  a  real  teacher.  Technique  is 
necessary,  but  secondary.  Consequently,  Henri  left  his 
instructors  determined  to  paint  what  he  felt. 

He  travelled  much— spent  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia— 
and  finally  centered  his  activities  in  New  York.  ^Yhen  he 
left  art  school,  he  was  warned  of  the  insidious  effect  the 
Impressionists  might  have  upon  him.  But  Henri  was  ever 
an  independent.  He  took  from  them  only  what  was  nec- 
essary for  the  clearer  realization  of  his  own  art.  He  never 
dealt  unmoderately  with  his  material,  but  sought  to  bring 
about  a  just  balance  of  orthodoxy  and  esprit.  Henri's 
pupils  have  been  many,  and  he  has  taught  them  to  think 
for  themselves. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  represent  chiefly  Henri's 
later  portraits  but  are  diversified  enough  to  exhibit  the 
spirit  of  his  work  in  many  of  its  phases.  He  paints  smiles 
that  you  feel  will  fade  when  you  turn  away,  eyes  that 
glisten,  and  eyes  that  sleep.  The  movement  of  his  "people" 
is  particularly  true  in  its  lazy  aggressiveness.  His  tones 
are  radically  free  from  any  photographic  resemblance — he 
sees  what  passes,  not  what  stays. 

As  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  American 
artists  this  book  is  a  most  commendable  effort. 

R.  E.  Lyman 
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Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Two  Lines  from  a  Poem  by  Su  Shih 
(XI  Century)  Inscribed  in  Ink  on  a  Silk  Fan  by  Kao-tsung  (XII  Century), 
THE  First  Emperor  of  the  Southern  Sung  Dynasty.  The  Inscription  is 
Illustrated  in  the  Painting  Reproduced  on  Plate  xx.   It  may  be  Rendered: 

Rdiii.  veiling  Die  wide  river 

Beiirs  the  ilrrdtu  on  and  on: 
Wind  heali/Kj  agoinst  tlie  eliff 

irr///.s  //(('  boat  on  and  on. 

A  Noted  Chinese  Connoisseur  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  whose 
Album  both  Painting  and  Inscription  were  Preserved,  Took  Care  to 
Record  Recjarding  the  Inscription  that  in  using  the  Character  for 
"Sailin(;"  instead  of  that  for  "Anchored"  the  Emperor  followed  the 
Original  Version  of  the  Poem 


Two  Essays  on  Appreciation 

By  Benjamin  Ives  Oilman 

I.     Fechner's  Law  in  Chinese  Art 

A  EUROPEAN  poem  consists  of  vocables — that  is,  spoken 
words — conveying  an  idea.  But  the  charm  of  the 
vocables  and  the  charm  of  the  idea,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
consider  them  apart,  appear  in  sum  vastly  inferior  to  the 
charm  of  their  combination  in  the  poem.  This  noteworthy 
fact  is  an  instance  of  a  psychological  principle  which  a  great 
German  of  the  last  century,  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner, 
called  the  law  of  aesthetic  aid  or  enhancement.  The 
pleasure  given  by  the  union  of  pleasant  experiences  in 
harmonious  combination  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  pleasures  taken  separately.  For  example,  the  idea  of 
the  poet  may  be  that  just  as  in  March  the  grass  appears 
where  the  snow  was,  so  in  a  chase  the  dogs  appear  where  the 
stag  was;  and  the  vocables  that  express  his  thought  may 
fall  into  a  rhythm  of  iambs  and  anapaests.  But  either  to 
entertain  the  thought  simply  or  to  rehearse  vocables  in  the 
rhythm  simply  is  a  comparatively  flat  occupation;  while 
the  verse  in  which  the  two  occupations  are  combined, 

"When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces," 

is  poetry  of  a  high  order. 

The  same  analysis  applied  to  a  Chinese  poem  misses  an 
element  of  no  small  importance  to  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
the  poet.  This  element  is  the  permanent  visual  sjrmbolism 
by  which  speech  is  preserved  for  future  utterance.  The 
ideas  of  a  Chinese  poet  are  linked  to  his  writing  in  a  way 
unknown  among  Western  peoples.  Written  Chinese  is 
composed  of  intricate  patterns  called  characters,  each 
meaning  a  spoken  word,  or  vocable,  and  each  containing 
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some  remote  picture  of  things  related  to  the  ideas  the 
vocables  express.  Western  writing,  on  the  contrary,  is 
composed  of  simple  patterns  called  letters,  which  in  their 
original  forms  also  depicted  things,  but  which  long  ago  lost 
any  such  natural  connection  with  ideas  and  became  con- 
ventional signs  for  elementary  sounds,  once  heard  doubtless 
in  the  names  of  these  things.  The  various  combinations 
of  letters  which  form  our  written  words — let  us  call  them 
legibles — signify  only  the  vocables  that  express  our  ideas. 
Nothing  essential  to  Shakespeare's  purpose  in  his  poetry 
was  lost  when  his  manuscript  disappeared  (supposing 
accurate  transcriptions  made);  but  a  Chinese  poet  means 
that  his  legibles  shall  be  seen  as  well  as  his  vocables  heard. 
A  Western  poem  can  be  carried  intact  from  mouth  to  ear; 
but  a  Chinese  poem  is  not  carried  intact  unless  it  is  trans- 
mitted also  from  hand  to  eye.  The  Homeric  poems  were, 
we  say,  "committed  to  writing"  at  a  certain  date,  far  on 
in  their  history;  but  a  Chinese  poem  is  never  "committed 
to  writing,"  it  is  writing  to  begin  with. 

Hence,  with  the  Chinese  a  poem  illustrates  Fechner's  law 
by  a  triple  enhancement  instead  of  by  a  double  enhance- 
ment as  with  us.  Beauty  of  script — what  sinologues  call 
calligraphy — is  to  be  ranked  in  with  beauty  of  sound  and 
beauty  of  thought  in  reckoning  the  elements  of  effect  at  the 
command  of  Far  Eastern  poetry.  \\Tiile  with  us  any 
script  or  print  that  is  recognizable  as  signifying  vocables 
suffices  as  the  record  of  a  poem,  in  China  that  the  char- 
acters should  be  merely  recognizable  is  not  enough.  They 
must  possess  a  certain  dignity  comporting  with  their  near 
relationship  to  the  ideas  conveyed.  Many  Chinese  poets 
have  also  been  painters;  and  the  circumstance  shows  us  at 
once  why  their  script  is  beautiful  and  why  their  pictures  are 
thoughtful.  A  painting  has  been  called  by  the  Chinese  a 
' '  voiceless  poem."  It  is  a  poem  to  them  because  they  make 
of  it  what  their  characters  are,  an  intricate  pattern  of  lines 
conveying  a  content  of  thought  be^'ond  what  it  depicts; 
but  it  is  a  voiceless  poem  because  the  strokes,  though 
resembling  those  of  their  characters,  do  not  sjTnbolize 
vocables  as  characters  do.  In  Europe  painting  has  had  a 
different  history.     Even  from  the  days  of  the  Reindeer  Men 
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BosTox,  Museum  of  Fixe  Arts:  Fax  Paixtixg  ix  Ixk  ox  Silk,  Attributed 
TO  HsiA  KuEi  (XII  Cextury);  Showixg  a  Sailboat  Before  a  Heavy  Wixd 
ON  A  River  Among  Mountains,  Viewed  from  a  Crag  with  Storm-tossed 
Trees.  The  Paixtixg  Appears  to  have  beex  Executed  to  Illustrate  the 
Inscriptiox  Reproduced  ox  Plate  xix 
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twenty-five  thousand  years  ago,  painters  have  mainly 
depicted  things  and  only  in  less  degree  imparted  thoughts 
through  them.  The  kinship  of  poetry  and  painting  in 
China  has  no  parallel  among  us. 

A  moral  issues  from  this  discussion.  It  is  one  of  humility 
in  the  presence  of  a  complex  product  of  artistic  invention 
like  a  Chinese  poem.  Since  it  differs  from  our  poetry  in 
appealing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear  and  mind,  we  who 
cannot  decipher  a  Chinese  script  grasp  but  two-thirds  of 
the  means  of  enhancement  employed  by  the  Chinese  poet 
and  hence  miss  an  indefinite  share  of  the  flavor  of  his  poem. 
Our  moral  is  also  one  of  resolve  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
familiar artistic  intention  like  that  of  a  Chinese  painting. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  descry  and  weigh  its  thoughtful  burden 
mindful  that  the  attempt  to  rate  it  altogether  by  its  pictorial 
qualities,  as  if  it  were  a  painting  of  the  West,  would  prove 
us  unready  to  look  at  it  at  all. 

II.     Fine  Art  and  Sentimentality 

We  can  ask  two  questions  about  anything — what  it  is,  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  These  likes  and  dislikes  of  ours 
we  call,  broadly  speaking,  our  sentiments.  Since  the  value 
of  life  consists  in  what  we  find  to  like  in  it,  sentiment  in  the 
wide  sense  is  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

Why,  then,  is  that  devotion  to  sentiment  which  we  call 
sentimentality  universally  decried? 

The  chief  reason,  though  clear,  is  not  yet  currently  ac- 
cepted. Sentimentality  is  selfish  sentiment.  The  senti- 
mentalist sees  only  that  side  of  a  situation  which  is  turned 
toward  himself  without  thought  of  the  sides  it  may  turn 
toward  others.  Moved  by  it  himself,  he  forgets  that  others 
may  also  be  moved,  and  ignores  how  they  are  moved. 
The  warmth  without  which  nothing  is  worth  while  pervades 
the  sentimentalist's  breast  unmixed  with  any  reflected 
warmth  or  chill  from  others'  breasts.  What  Mme.  de 
Warens  was  to  Rousseau  we  are  glad  to  know  from  him. 
What  Rousseau  was  to  Mme.  de  Warens  we  might  be  sorry 
to  learn  from  her.  There  are  hideous  possibilities  in  sen- 
timentality; witness  the  terrible  drawing  by  Forain  showing 
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a  hulking  soldier  holding  on  his  knee  a  miserable  baby  while 
he  feeds  it  from  a  spoon.  The  inscription,  "Who  would 
think  that  I  killed  the  mother,"  bespeaks  a  darkened  soul 
capable  of  revelling  in  a  posture  of  mercy  just  because 
proud  of  the  act  of  savagery  that  made  it  possible. 

An  indictment  of  such  reach  is  of  the  gravest  kind.  Un- 
deniably the  kernel  of  good  in  sentimentality  is  lost  in  a 
shell  and  husk  of  evil.     It  may  be  crime  and  is  always  folly. 

Gush  is  the  word  of  contempt  we  use  for  the  more  pardon- 
able forms  of  sentimentality,  and  one  of  the  widest  fields  of 
its  application  is  the  field  of  fine  art.  An  unlucky  fact: 
what  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why  should  sentiment  about  fine 
art  tend  to  be  selfish  and  become  gush? 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  art  is  born  of  sentiment  and 
stirs  sentiment;  yet,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  our  senti- 
ment that  gave  it  being  and  gives  it  worth,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  another,  namely,  the  maker;  and  in  the  third  place, 
we  can  divine  the  maker's  sentiment  only  by  an  effort  we 
are  more  often  tempted  to  forego. 

Every  work  of  art  has  two  sides:  the  fluctuating  side  it 
shows  the  public,  and  the  fixed  side  it  shows  the  artist,  which 
also  is  its  reason  for  existing.  The  artist  works  in  order 
that  others  shall  see  what  he  has  fancied,  and  shall  feel  and 
think  about  it  as  he  has  felt  and  thought.  His  work  is 
wrought  out  of  sentiment;  but  it  is  his  sentiment,  and  at 
first  private.  If,  then,  in  the  presence  of  his  utterance,  we 
immerse  ourselves  in  our  own  sentiment  instead,  giving  free 
rein  to  whatever  may  occur  to  us  of  blame  or  praise,  ours  is  a 
selfish  sentiment;  it  is  sentimentahty  and  a  defeat  of  the 
purpose  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  crucial  test  of  gush  is  the  question :  Could  the  artist 
himself  be  brought  to  accept  what  we  feel  and  say?  The 
thoroughgoing  pursuit  of  this  question  is  a  specific  against 
sentimentalizing  over  fine  art.  Until  it  is  answered  fairly 
completely  in  the  affirmative,  we  are  incapable  of  the  r61e 
of  judge.  "Co7nprendre  d'abord;  ensuite  juger,"  as  Paul 
Bourget  somewhere  tells  us.  Would  the  feelings  with  which 
we  touch  a  Greek  sculptor's  work,  with  which  we  see 
Velasquez,  read  Shakespeare,  or  hear  Beethoven  be  admitted 
by  these  artists  to  be  the  feelings  they  intended  to  per- 
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petuate?  Exposed  to  this  test  the  mental  attitude  of  most 
of  us  toward  very  many  of  the  works  of  art  that  move  us 
and  set  loose  our  tongues  shows  that  mixture  of  a  little 
truth  and  much  error  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  sentiment- 
ality. "I  know  what  I  like,"  with  its  unrecognized  supple- 
ment, ''and  don't  care  what  others  like,  the  artist  included," 
convicts  the  phrase-maker  at  once  of  brutality  in  shouting 
down  a  speaker  seeking  to  address  him  and  of  fatuity  in 
being  unaware  that  he  is  doing  so. 

Yet  if  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  strenuous  duty  of 
listening  while  another  has  his  say,  however  passionate  our 
response  to  any  artist,  the  feeling  is  not  gush,  not  sen- 
timentality, but  a  rightful  homage  paid  his  power. 


The  American  School 

By  Arthur  Edwin  Bye 

4 1  A  MERICA  is  constantly  striving  for  its  own  national 
art  and  in  time  it  will  come,  but  for  many  years  we 
shall  have  to  find  our  chief  inspiration  in  Holland  and  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  France." 

This  remark  was  made  at  the  International  Art  Congress 
in  Paris  last  year  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  women 
painters.  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux.  It  was  probably  made  out 
of  courtesy  to  her  French  hosts.  But  whether  or  not  this 
was  the  case,  the  inferred  disparagement  of  American  art 
aroused  a  storm  of  comment  from  writers  in  the  American 
art  press.  Most  of  this  comment  has  been  indignant  protest. 
Some  of  it  has  been  appreciative  support  of  Miss  Beaux. 
But  little  of  it  has  shown  any  serious  analysis  of  American 
art,  nor  has  anyone  discussed  the  question  of  what  a  national 
art  is  or  why  it  should  necessarily  exist. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  national  art.  We  refer 
constantly  to  Italian  art,  Dutch  art,  or  French  art.  But 
what  do  we  mean?  Doubtless  by  Italian  art  we  mean  that 
of  the  Renaissance.  But  to  one  who  knows  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  temi  "national"  applied  to  it  is 
ridiculous.  Nationahsm  in  the  Italian  Renaissance!  Italy 
"constantly  striving  for  its  own  national  art,"  as  America 
today  is  said  to  be  doing!  It  was  a  mere  dream  of  idealists. 
We  mean,  really,  Sienese  or  Florentine,  or  perhaps  Venetian 
art,  and  we  lump  these  various  schools  together  for  the 
convenience  of  loose  thinking.  Let  us  then,  once  for  all, 
abolish  the  idea  of  national  Italian  art,  for  such  an  art  never 
existed. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  is  there 
perhaps  something  common  to  all  the  Italian  schools  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  schools  of  other  countries, 
something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  nationalism,   but 
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rather  with  the  culture  of  Latin  peoples?     Yes,  there  is  this 
something. 

We  can  find  this  only  by  reviewing  the  history  of  Italian 
art.  Then  we  learn  that  Italian  art,  whether  of  Siena,  of 
Florence,  or  of  Venice,  was  the  result  of  a  long  process. 
Byzantine  art,  after  eight  hundred  years,  had  spent  itself 
by  the  thirteenth  century.  Gothic  art  and  Saracenic  art, 
the  two  other  mediaeval  influences  on  art  in  Italy,  were 
felt  to  be  foreign  invasions.  Then  artists  turned  back  to 
classic  Rome.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  between 
the  various  Italian  schools,  there  is  always  that  background 
of  the  Byzantine  and  the  classic.  The  Italians  were,  after 
all,  descendants  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  inheritors  of  the 
ideals  of  classic  art.  They  could  not  escape.  Whatever 
there  may  have  been  of  conscious  struggle,  this  influence 
overpowered  all.  ^\Tlatever  there  may  have  been  of  new 
vision,  classic  idealism  illuminated  and  glorified  all  Italian 
art.  Wliether  we  think  of  Giotto,  of  Raphael,  or  of 
Giorgione,  one  idea  unites  them  in  our  minds — their  classic 
sublimity.  They  present  to  us  an  ordered  world  above 
realitj^ 

There  is  something,  then,  about  an  Italian  painting  by 
which  we  always  recognize  it  as  such,  perhaps  its  reminder 
of  a  Greek  metope  in  its  system  of  spaces,  or  perhaps  its 
suggestion  of  a  Latin  poem. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  Dutch  art?  Again,  only 
historic  influences  can  explain  it.  Here,  in  the  north,  we 
find  an  art  not  derived  from  classic  times,  but  from  the 
Middle  Ages  only.  No  philosophy  nor  science,  like  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  hieratic  religion  binds  art 
to  its  service.  We  find  Netherlandish  art  derived  from  the 
naturalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Just  as  the  mediaeval 
wood  carver  filled  his  choir  stalls  with  grotesque  figures, 
satires  on  life,  just  as  the  illuminator  filled  his  calendars 
with  scenes  of  feasting  and  holiday-making,  so  the  seven- 
teenth century  painters  portraj'ed  the  land  they  lived  in 
and  their  fellow  countrymen.  Whatever  differences  there 
may  have  been  between  the  schools  of  Bruges  and  Haarlem, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  whether  we  think  of  Robert 
Campin    or    Pieter    Breughel,    Rembrandt    or    Meindert 
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Hobbema,  there  is  one  likeness  between  them  all:  nature 
and  human  life  are  presented  to  us  realistically. 

Can  we  also  characterize  French  art  in  such  a  way?  Not 
so  easily,  for  French  art  is  the  result  of  a  conflict  of  two 
influences,  the  Italian  classic,  the  academic,  on  the  one 
hand,  combatted  by  the  Flemish-Dutch  naturahsm  on  the 
other.  The  history  of  French  art  is  a  history  of  this  warfare. 
We  might  also  put  it  this  way:  Of  the  two  factors,  the 
Italian  academic  is  the  soil;  the  Netherlandish  realism  is 
the  plant  which  struggles  upon  it;  the  fruit  is  French 
imagination.  But  no  matter  how  described,  French  art  is 
the  result  of  historic  influences ;  and  whenever  the  two  forces 
are  harmoniously  combined,  we  find  great  imagination, 
an  inward  sympathy  for  facts,  a  great  freedom  of  fancy. 
Watteau  was  the  supreme  example  of  this  harmonious 
blending,  and  his  art  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  French. 

There  is  another  powerful  influence  beside  that  of  historic 
tradition,  which  has  always  worked  to  produce  a  nation's 
art,  that  of  chmate  or  geography.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  everything  national,  producing 
national  temperament,  certainly  a  national  architecture. 
Why  did  Italy  adhere  to  her  basihcal  style?  It  was  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  its  classical  character,  but  also,  doubt- 
less, because  of  its  suitability  to  her  climate.  If  so,  then 
climatic  conditions  produced  the  frescoed  wall  and  the 
mosaic  apse.  Why  did  France  produce  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral? Was  it  not  the  result  of  the  architectural  problem 
of  how  to  admit  more  hght  and  shed  more  rain?  If  so,  then 
climate  produced  the  soaring  vault  and  the  stained  glass 
window. 

So  much  for  the  general  characteristics  of  a  nation's  art, 
but  what  about  genius?  Is  genius  the  result  of  blind 
causes  over  which  men  have  no  control?  No,  there  seem 
to  be  men  who,  singly  and  alone,  defy  tradition  and  circum- 
stance, and  change  the  course  of  succeeding  art.  Is  this 
true?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  Giottos,  the  Breughels, 
the  Watteaus  of  national  art?  But  these  men  did  not  change 
the  course  of  succeeding  art.  Their  greatness  was  not  that 
they  were  supermen,  divinely  gifted,  creators.  They  were 
seers,    prophets.     Their  ears    were   closer   to   the  ground. 
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They  heard  the  rumblings  clearer.  They  felt  more  deeply. 
They  saw  farther.  They  lived  closer  to  the  heart  of 
humanity.  They  were  simpler  men,  purer  Florentines, 
sincerer  Flemings,  more  sympathetic  French.  They  were 
the  voices  who  cried  out  the  soul  strivings  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Thej^  were  not  overturners  of  old  orders — 
look  at  them  closely — they  did  not  defy  the  facts  of  hfe; 
but  they  were  moved  more  profoundly  by  the  forces  which 
make  human  life  what  it  is.  Thus  were  they  greater  than 
their  contemporaries.  Thus  must  all  men  be  who  would  be 
great. 

But  did  these  men,  the  great  ones  of  art  history,  concern 
themselves  with  problems  of  nationalism?  The  question 
needs  no  answer.  Did  they  go  to  foreign  sources  for  their 
style?  No,  all  we  need  do  is  to  point  to  the  Italianate 
Flemings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  show 
once  for  all  that  dependence  upon  a  foreign  style  means 
death. 

Can  we  not,  then,  conclude  that  a  nation's  art  is  the 
unconscious  development  of  a  nation's  life,  and  that  the 
more  localized  a  people  are  and  the  more  closely  they  cling 
to  their  own  homesteads,  that  is  to  the  hfe  which  they 
intimately  know,  the  more  characteristic  will  be  their  art? 

Now,  let  us  review  American  art.  Do  we,  like  the 
Itahans,  Flemish,  and  French,  have  traditions?  Yes,  we 
are  not  aborigines.  We  are,  for  the  most  part.  Englishmen, 
transplanted  as  a  cultural  unit  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New.  It  would  be  as  foolish  to  separate  American  art  from 
its  background  in  England  as  to  separate  the  American 
language  from  its  English  source.  But  for  one  hundred 
years  or  so  our  artistic  development  was  arrested,  like  a 
transplanted  flower,  by  the  change  in  soil. 

WTiat,  then,  is  the  character  of  our  tradition?  English 
art,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  was  still 
clinging  to  Gothic  styles.  The  earliest  houses  of  New 
England,  like  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  had  overhanging 
storeys  and  casement  windows.  But  the  simplicity  and 
severity  necessary  for  early  American  homes  found  its  best 
expression  in  the  English  adaptation  of  the  classic,  called 
the  Georgian  style.     We  speedily  developed  an  American 
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architecture,  based  on  English  precedent  (sometimes  on 
Dutch,  and  in  the  extreme  south  on  Spanish)  varied  in 
different  locahties  according  to  cUmatic  conditions.  No 
one  denies  an  American  style  of  architecture.  There  should 
be  no  need  for  further  discussion,  and  yet  it  is  strange  that 
those  who  talk  of  American  dependence  on  European  art 
never  take  architecture  into  consideration. 

In  painting  we  remained  quite  English — Dutch  in  origin, 
for  England  learned  how  to  paint  from  the  Dutch.  Our 
earliest  painters  worth  mentioning  were  either  taught  by 
Benjamin  West,  the  president  of  the  British  Royal  Academy, 
or  came  under  his  influence. 

But  painting  and  sculpture  suffered  a  worse  blow  than 
that  of  mere  change  of  scene,  an  unnatural  blow,  aimed  by 
religion.  Puritanism  and  Quakerism  regarded  art  as  the 
Evil  One  to  be  spurned  and  kicked.  For  art  they  well-nigh 
stifled  the  imagination.  Portraiture,  of  a  literal  kind,  alone 
survived. 

When  we  began  to  recover  from  the  Puritan's  blow  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  our  painting  continued  to  be 
English.  The  Hudson  River  painters,  while  having  no 
training,  were  realh'  inspired  by  Constable;  they  knew  the 
works  of  Constable,  Cotman,  and  Crome  from  engravings. 
Genre  painting  also  began  to  flourish,  based  largely  on  the 
works  of  Morland,  who  in  turn  was,  by  inspiration,  Dutch. 

But  the  Hudson  River  painters  paved  the  way  for  the 
pay  sage  inti7ne  in  America.  Inness,  our  first  great  American 
painter,  went  to  Barbizon  for  inspiration — not,  however, 
until  he  had  already  quite  matured.  He  went  to  England, 
too,  and  finally  to  Holland,  the  home  of  landscape  painting. 
And  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  turn  to  these  sources,  for 
they  were  one  and  the  same  in  spirit.  The  Barbizon  painters 
were  led  by  the  example  of  Bonnington  and  Constable,  and 
these  latter  by  the  seventeenth  century  Dutchmen. 

With  the  lead  of  Inness,  American  art  developed 
naturally.  Primitive  conditions,  the  struggle  with  the 
wiklerness,  had  made  Americans  observant  of  nature;  they 
knew  her  and  were  interested  in  her.  Alexander  Wyant 
and  Homer  Martin  were  thoroughly  American.  ^Yhi\e 
both  came  under  Barbizon  influence,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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and  Martin  lived  in  France,  there  was  nothing  in  the  art  of 
either  man  of  "foreign"  character. 

Twachtman,  Weir,  and  Murphy  continued  this  tradition. 
Transient  movements  of  European  art  did  not  seriously 
change  them.  Murphy  may  be  called  a  later  Barbizon,  or 
a  nineteenth  century  Dutchman,  but  that  does  not  affect 
the  question.  The  school  of  landscape  painting  which  they 
founded  was  a  logical  development,  not  based  on  new  dis- 
coveries, not  romantic  nor  realistic,  not  devoted  to  technical 
considerations  of  luminism  or  abstractness,  but  a  direct 
expression  of  a  frank  wholesome  love  for  American  scenery 
and  the  effect  of  nature  upon  the  human  soul 

But  the  course  of  American  painting  did  not  proceed 
along  an  unbroken  path.  For  figure  painting  there  was  not 
at  first  a  strong  enough  tradition.  We  began  the  nineteenth 
century  with  genre  painting  of  an  anecdotal  kind  based  on 
the  English  style  of  Morland  and  Wilkie.  But  English 
figure  painting  reached  its  lowest  depths  at  this  period  and 
so  we  turned  to  Diisseldorf,  as  the  goal  for  romantic  paint- 
ing. This  led  as  a  natural  sequence  to  Munich,  v/hich 
became  the  centre  for  historical  painting.  But  neither  the 
influence  of  Diisseldorf  nor  of  Munich  on  American  art  was 
permanent.  Duveneck  and  Chase  were  our  two  great 
painters  and  teachers  who  were  trained  at  these  centers  and 
no  one  can  say  they  brought  the  German  style  to  America. 

It  was  Paris  which  finally  wielded  the  greatest  influence 
on  American  art.  But  let  us  notice  that  it  was  not  French 
academicism,  or  French  classicism,  which  influenced  us  to 
any  extent,  but,  instead,  French  realism  or  impressionism. 
I  do  not  infer  there  was  no  academic  influence,  but  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  this  influence,  best  exemplified  in  a  few  mural 
decorators,  has  not  produced  anything  of  permanent  value. 
It  is  significant  that  our  students  in  Paris  were  impressed 
more  deeply  with  the  realism  of  Courbet  or  the  naturalism 
of  Manet.  Manet  went  back  to  Franz  Hals  for  inspiration. 
The  Americans  in  Paris  joined  in  that  movement  which  was 
to  swing  away  from  influences  which  they  felt  antagonistic 
to  their  own  temperament.  Impressionism  was  another 
phase  of  realism,  and  not  exclusively  French.  It  is  related 
that  Pissarro  said  at  an  exhibition  of  impressionist  work,  "  If 
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it  had  not  been  for  Yongkind,  none  of  us  would  have  been 
here."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Americans  have  adopted 
impressionism  and  luminism  as  forms  of  expression  But 
while  these  methods  were  thought  to  be  revolut'onary  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  in  fact  they  were  not  The  misunder- 
standing was  largely  due  to  an  ignorance  of  the  old  masters, 
for  Breughel,  van  Goyen,  and  Vermeer,  as  well  as  others 
(the  almost  unknown  Porcellis  is  a  supreme  example) 
had  studied  atmosphere  and  light  as  successfully  as  Monet 
and  Pissarro,  while  Franz  Hals  and  Watteau  obtained  either 
by  broken  color  or  the  direct  brush  stroke  the  same  spon- 
taneous effect  as  the  impressionists.  In  adopting  these 
French  methods  of  painting,  therefore,  American  painters 
were  not  fleeing  from  natural  influences,  and,  after  all,  those 
technical  considerations  were  not  of  vital  consequence. 
They  interested  American  painters  chiefly  because  of  their 
national  love  for  light  and  color. 

^\Tlen  we  come  to  French  "post-impressionism"  and 
"independence,"  we  are  coming  too  close  to  our  own  time 
to  be  able  to  say  to  what  extent  these  movements  are 
affecting  American  art.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  affecting 
American  art  in  that  they  tend  to  lead  us  away  from  the 
literal  to  the  expression  of  abstract  principles.  If  I  were  to 
give  a  list  of  artists  whom  my  readers  would  accept  as  true 
representatives  of  American  art,  they  would  not  be  called 
"post-impressionists."  I  would  have  to  name  such  men  as 
Bellows,  Redfield,  Hawthorne,  Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  Ben 
Foster,  Victor  Higgins,  Wajaiian  Adams,  Robert  Henri, 
and  Robert  Spencer. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  the  influence  of  tradition  on 
American  art.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
suggest  how  we  could  expect  the  other  great  influence  to 
work  upon  our  art,  that  of  climate  and  conditions  of  life. 

Climate,  geographical  conditions,  have,  indeed,  already 
exerted  their  influence  to  produce  a  national  art.  and,  also, 
because  of  our  great  size,  to  produce  local  schools.  This  is 
fortunate,  for  as  we  have  seen  the  chief  interest  in  a  national 
art  centers  in  its  local  character.  Where  the  winters  are 
severe,  we  have  developed  a  love  for  snow  scenery  which  is 
eminently  characteristic.  In  the  southwest  we  have  begun 
painting  the  brilliant  rocks  and  sands  of  Arizona  and  New 
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Mexico,  while  Indian  life  is  affording  another  field  for 
typical  expression.  When  we  consider  our  youthfulness 
and  optimism,  our  exuberance,  always  remarked  by  for- 
eigners, it  is  clear  our  art  should  and  does  express  this  in  a 
love  for  color  and  brilliant  effects.  In  this  respect  Blumen- 
schein  and  Ufer,  Hayley  Lever,  Gifford  Beal,  and  Folinsbee 
are  characteristically  American.  Then,  also,  our  country 
is  one  of  vast  distances,  lonely  wastes,  and  broad  rivers. 
We  love  scenes  of  this  kind  and  we  have  artists  who  paint 
them:  John  L.  Lathrop,  Gardner  S\Tiionds,  Daniel  Garber, 
Chapman,  Elmer  Schofield,  and  many  others. 

In  contrast  to  the  wild  aspect  of  American  scenery,  very 
characteristic  of  our  country  is  our  industrial  development. 
This  has,  as  it  should,  forcibly  affected  our  artists.  A 
number  of  painters  are  picturing  our  river  fronts  piled  with 
shipping,  our  city  streets  with  their  sky  scrapers,  our  rail- 
road yards,  our  working  men  busily  engaged,  and  our 
factories.  Some  of  the  artists  who  are  conspicuous  in  this 
genre  are  Joseph  Pennell,  Leon  Kroll,  Gifford  Beal,  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper,  and  Henry  B.  Snell.  We  have  also  to 
consider  the  great  interest  in  other  races  in  this  country, 
for  these  races  are  now  a  part  of  our  life.  A  few  years  ago 
we  found  pictures  of  negro  life  becoming  popular.  Today 
our  attention  is  passing  toward  the  west.  Not  only  the 
Indians  have  been  the  subjects  of  pictures,  but  also  the 
Chinese  and  the  Pacific  Islanders.  Perhaps  this  interest  is 
exotic  and  not  likely  to  assist  in  forming  a  national  art,  but, 
even  so,  it  is  indicative  of  our  cosmopolitanism,  our  love 
for  life  in  every  phase. 

In  portraiture,  what  should  we  term  American?  a 
predilection,  no  doubt,  for  alert  types,  not  for  psychologic 
analysis,  nor  for  meditative  study,  but  for  the  frank  state- 
ment of  surface  facts.  As  a  people  we  are  more  like  the 
Venetians  than  the  Florentines,  more  like  the  Dutch  than 
the  Parisians,  loving  either  wholesome  exuberance,  rather 
than  intellectua  force,  or  materiahstic  well-being,  rather 
than  spiritual  states.  Perhaps  the  character  of  our  patrons 
is  largely  accountable  for  this,  the  successful  men  of  affairs 
furnishing  the  greatest  number  of  commissions.  But  this 
is  the  fact :  the  American  portrait  shows  chiefly  the  outward, 
not  the  inward,  man. 
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Another  characteristic  of  American  art  must  be  mentioned, 
that  which  is  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  our  history  as 
of  our  physical  condition.  The  unawakened  resources  of 
America  have  made  it  possible  for  the  American  to  develop 
whatever  instincts  he  had  for  organization.  We  have 
become  great  organizers,  with  a  love  for  system  and  order. 
This,  as  we  should  expect,  has  been  reflected  in  our  art. 
The  tendencies  of  all  our  painters  is  to  study  first  of  all 
composition,  to  seek  design.  In  painting,  whether  of  land- 
scape or  of  the  figure,  we  find  great  decorative  quality,  the 
result,  always,  of  good  design. 

And  what  is  American  art  not?  It  is  not  religious,  nor 
poetic,  nor  mystical.  Sometimes,  it  is  one  of  these,  but  by 
exception.  This  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but  I  am  discussing 
what  American  art  is,  not  what  it  should  be.  It  is  hopeful, 
howe\Tr,  to  notice  that  American  art  is  passing  out  of  a 
merely  realistic  stage. 

If  we  sum  up  our  characteristics,  we  find  that  we  have  a 
love  for  nature  in  her  various  aspects,  a  love  for  the  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  for  cultivated  fields,  but  chiefly  we  love  exuber- 
ant nature.  We  are  interested  in  life,  in  scenes  of  industry 
and  activity;  in  portraiture  we  prefer  the  captain  of  industry, 
the  man  alert  and  successful.  We  find  we  are  not,  after  all, 
literal.  Nor  do  we  accept  life  just  as  it  is.  We  prefer 
healthy  life.  There  is  an  absence  of  morbidity  in  our  art. 
But  we  order  our  life ;  we  compose  it  decoratively.  In  this 
latter  respect  we  have  a  certain  idealism.  Above  all,  we  love 
color  and  light.  We  are  intensely  emotional  (and  this  we 
do  not  borrow  from  any  other  coimtry  nor  do  we  derive  it 
from  tradition).  Lastly,  and  most  hnportant  of  all  for  our 
art's  sake,  we  are  interested  in  ourselves. 

In  this  last  lies  our  security,  our  only  security,  for  if  artists 
keep  close  to  life  about  them,  they  are  bound  to  be  American 
in  spirit.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  dangerous  than 
for  our  artists  to  look  to  other  countries.  There  is  no  need 
for  them  to  do  so.  Far  more  need  is  there  for  them  to  be 
as  local  as  is  possible  in  their  study. 

Can  we  not,  therefore,  on  every  ground  contradict  the 
statement  that  America  nmst  for  many  years  go  to  Holland 
and  to  Italy  and,  especially,  to  France  for  inspiration? 
I  believe  we  can. 


Xenophon  and  the  Boeotian  Helmet 

By  A,  D.  Fraser 

T  N  his  treatise  known  under  the  title  of  Hippike  or  The 
Art  of  Horsemanship,  the  historian  Xenophon,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  a  busy  and  adventurous  life,  furnishes 
the  Greek  cavalryman  with  much  expert  advice  drawn 
from  his  long  experience  as  a  professional  soldier.  No  small 
part  of  the  essay  is  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  choice 
of  a  proper  mount,  after  which  the  matter  of  defensive 
armor  for  the  knight  is  examined.  Passing  from  one  feature 
of  this  armor  to  another,  Xenophon  presently  recommends  a 
certain  form  of  cavalry-helmet  in  the  following  terms: 
Kpdpo<;  ye  fjLrjv  KpaTicrrov  eivat  i^ojxii^oiJiev  to  (SoLOJTiovpye^- 
TOVTO  yap  av  cTTeydiC^eL  jU-aXtcrra  Trdura  tol  vnepe^^ouTa  tov 
dcopaKos,  bpav  Se  ov  KOikvei  (xii.  3). 
From  this  brief  notice  he  passes  on  to  consider  other  matters. 

We  have  here  a  specific  reference  to  some  sort  of  a  Boeotian 
helmet.  What  was  it?  While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  an  actual  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  point,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  no  very  satisfactory  answer  has  ever 
been  returned  to  the  questions  that  suggest  themselves. 
Just  what  is  the  Boeotian  helmet?  Have  specimens  of  it 
survived?  Or  have  any  representations  of  it  been  preserved 
in  Hellenic  art?  The  subject,  indeed,  has  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated ;  the  main  attempts  at  identification 
of  the  helmet  may  here  be  noted. 

By  reason  of  the  renowned  Thebes  having  been  the  chief 
city  of  Boeotia  in  ancient  times,  several  scholars  have  been 
led  to  recognize  the  Boeotian  helmet  of  Xenophon  in  certain 
representations  of  helmets  possessing  Theban  traits  or 
associations.  In  the  Due  de  Luynes  collection  of  pottery 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  a  scene  appears  on  a  cyhx' 

'Archoeolog.  Zeit.,  xi  (1853),  pi.  52,  3;  p.  20  f. 
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in  which  an  athlete  is  portrayed  wearing  a  helmet  of  the 
lighter  so-called  Attic  model  (Fig.  1).  The  headpiece  is 
somewhat  frail  and  diminutive,  and  from  it  there  arises  a 
long,  slightly  projecting  neck  which  terminates  in  an  eagle's 
head  with  long  ears  like  a  griffin's  or,  better,  dragon's 
head — the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  crest,  apparently  some 
two  feet  in  height.  The  specific  association  of  this  helmet 
with  Boeotia  is  not  entirely  certain;  but  even  if  we  grant  the 
connection,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  helmet  would  be 
utterly  useless  on  the  field  of  battle.  Rather,  it  belongs  to 
the  category  of  parade  or  "show"  helmets  which  we  know 
were  worn  upon  occasion  in  triumphal  processions.^  This 
type  is  well  illustrated  in  the  helmet  which  the  goddess 
Athena  wears  in  the  paintings  on  the  Panathenaic  amphorae. 
Furthermore,  a  glance  at  the  scene  on  the  cylix  makes  it 
clear  that  the  casque  is  being  presented  to  the  athlete  as  a 
meed  of  victory  in  one  of  the  Hellenic  games. 

Panofka,  who  is  the  author  of  the  attribution  to  Thebes 
of  the  helmet  already  discussed,  associates  with  it  the 
helmets  in  two  scenes,  which  he  discusses  in  the  Archceo- 
logische  Zeitung.^  The  first  of  these  represents  a  youth, 
presumably  Theban,  sinking  to  the  ground  under  the  paws 
of  a  sphinx  (Fig.  2).  He  wears  a  head-covering  of  simple 
design,  of  essentially  the  form  of  the  well  known  pilos 
(Fig.  6),  with  narrow  rim  and  a  small  knob-like  projection 
above.  The  second  scene  depicts,  among  other  figures, 
three  youths  who  are  conversing  with  a  sphinx  (Fig.  3). 
They  are  equipped  with  caps  which  conform  in  general  to 
the  shape  of  the  pilos,  but  have  a  peculiarly  scalloped  rim 
and  appear  to  be  so  moulded  as,  in  each  case,  to  fit  the 
contour  of  the  head  of  the  wearer.  This  certainly  suggests 
the  use  of  some  flexible  material,  presumably  skin,  so  that 
the  cap  could  be  pulled  down  over  the  head  after  the  fashion 
of  the  oriental  turban.  Hence,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Overbeck"  that  we  may  have  here  an  example  of  the 
"Boeotian  Kwrj,''  or  dogskin  cap.  A  bonnet  of  almost 
identical  form  appears  on  the  slab  from  Pella  in  Macedonia, 

'Dion.     Halicarn.,  De  Demusth.,  32. 

=xii  (1854),  p.  189  f. 

■^Overbeck,  Die  Bildxcerke  zum  thebischen  und  troischen  Heldenkrcis,  p.  42. 
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Fig.  1 — Paris,  Bibliotheque 
Nationals:  Interior  of 
Cylix  from  the  Collection 
OP  the  Due  DE  Luynes 
(after  Arch.  Zcit.,  1853, 
pi.  LII,  3) 


Fic.  2  —  Berlin,  Altes  Museum: 
Gem  (after  Overbeck,  Die  Bild- 
werke  znm  thebi.schett  nnd  troisclieji 
HcMenkreis,  pi.  I,  8) 


Fig.  3 — ^Scene  from  a  Vase  formerly  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  Later  in 
THE  Hope  Collection,  .\nd  Sold  to  F.  Partridge  (after  Overbeck,  Die 

Bildtrerke  ziitn  Ihehit^cJien  and  troischen  Heldenkreis,  j)l.  II,  2) 
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preserved  in  the  Constantinople  Museum,  which  portrays 
a  youthful  warrior  wearing  a  cylindrical  cap  of  about  this 
form/ 

Furthermore,  the  Boeotian  helmet  described  by  Xenophon 
is  considered  by  Overbeck  and  Furtwiingler'  to  be  represented 
in  the  style  worn  by  the  Theban  warriors  on  the  western 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike  on  the  AcropoHs  at 
Athens,  where  the  scene  depicted  is  in  all  probability  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  where  the  men  of  Thebes  supported  the 
Persians.  Here  we  have  a  type  which  does  not  differ 
radically  from  those  already  cited— a  conical  cap,  not  unlike 
the  cabasset  of  mediseval  times,  Friederichs,  however, 
has  presented  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  this  type  of 
head-protection  is  by  no  mean  distinctive  of  Boeotia.' 

It  seems,  then,  perfectly  safe  to  reject  the  above  theories 
of  the  Boeotian  helmet  for  the  following  reasons:  The  first 
type  would  be  entirely  useless  on  the  field  of  battle,  whether 
worn  by  mounted  man  or  footsoldier.  Panofka's  other 
helmets  are  apparently  but  piloi  and  leathern  caps.  Also,  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  style  of  headgear  on  the  coins  of 
Thessaly  shows  that  it  was  not  specifically  Boeotian.  The 
helmets  of  the  warriors  on  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike  find 
duplicates  frequently  on  Macedonian  coins."  Indeed,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  from  sculpture,  coins,  gems,  vase- 
paintings,  and  terracottas  that  such  p?7o{ — for  the  above 
types  correspond  closely  enough  with  the  definition  of  the 
term  to  admit  of  their  being  classed  under  this  one  head — 
were  in  common  use  throughout  the  entire  Hellenic  world. 
Even  apart  from  this,  they  may  with  perfect  safety  be 
dismissed  from  the  present  consideration  on  the  gound  that 
they  fail  to  tally  with  the  description  of  Xenophon's  helmet 
— "one  which  protects  most  efficiently  all  parts  of  the 
person  above  the  cuirass,  without  obstructing  the  view  of 
the  wearer"  {Hippike  loc.  cit.).  The  pilos  protects  the 
skull  from  above  the  glabella  to  the  region  of  the  external 


[bi. 


'Collignon,  Hist.  Sculpt.,  i,  fig.  1,' 
^Furtwangler,  Masterp.  Sculpt.,  p.  446,  note  4. 
^Bausteine,  p.  189  (=  Friederichs- Wolters,  p.  283). 
*Cf.,  e.  g.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Maced.,  p.  9. 
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occipital  protuberance  only,  and  altogether  fails  to  guard 
the  greater  portion  of  the  face  and  neck. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  but  two  writers 
of  antiquity,  other  than  Xenophon,  make  mention  of  the 
Boeotian  helmet.  These  are  both  late  authors  and  add 
nothing  of  a  material  nature  to  our  knowledge.  Julius 
Pollux,  in  the  Oriomasticon  (i.  149),  mentions  the  Kpdvoq 
BoLojTLovpye';  as  being  a  noteworthy  article.  And  Aelian 
(Claudius),  in  his  Various  History  (iii.  24),  has  this  com- 
ment to  make:  XeyeroL  ovu  6  tov  TpvXXov  tyjp  fxev  dcnTtha 
'ApyoXtKrjv  €-)(€lp,  tov  8e  6(i)paKa  Wttlkov,  to  Se  Kpdvo^ 
BoLO)TLOvp'ye<;,  top  Se  Ittttov  ^E^inhavpLov. 

But  both  Pollux  and  Aelian  are  surel}^  but  echoing  our 
passage  in  the  Hippike.  Hence,  with  so  little  literary 
evidence  available,  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of 
Xenophon's  words. ^ 

We  have  nothing  in  the  more  imposing  departments  of 
Greek  art  which  will  cast  light  on  the  problem,  and  an 
examination  of  the  smaller  artistic  objects  yields  but  barren 
or  negative  results.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  engraved  gems,  we 
find  that  the  helmet  or  the  helmeted  head  was  by  no  means 
a  favorite  motif  with  the  engravers.  Sporadic  examples, 
indeed,  do  occur;  but  the  casques  shown  are  largely  of  the 
later  and  ornate  SjTo-Macedonian,  Gallic,  and  Roman 
types,'  while  the  older  styles  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
conventional  so-called  Corinthian  and  Attic  models  (Figs. 
4  and  5). 

Nor  is  the  case  different  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
terracotta  figurines.  Statuettes  of  warriors  or  of  helmet- 
bearing  heads  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  of  Boeotian  provenance. 
Nothing  distinctive  is  to  be  observed  in  the  samples  which 
we  have.  Thus,  we  see  the  Corinthian  and  Attic  styles,  the 
Phrygian  cap  and  a  variety  of  late  types,  together  with 
many  specimens  of  the  well  known  pilos" 

'S.  Reinach,  in  his  article  on  helmets  in  the  dictionary  of  Daremberg  and 
Saglio,  is  authority  for  the  statement  (p.  1445)  that  the  Boeotian  helmet  was 
worn  by  the  Hetairoi,  or  cavalry  bodyguard  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
cites  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alexander,  i.  15,  5,  as  evidence — erroneously  however, 
as  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Boeotian  helmet  in  this  passage,  or  indeed  in 
any  part  of  the  work. 

-See  Furtwangler,  Ant.  Gem.,  i.  pis.  xxviii,  xxix,  xxxiii. 

^See  Winter,  Typen  d.fig.  Terrak.,  i.  pp.  44,  179,  180;  ii.  pp.  170,  387. 
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Unfortunately,  for  our  purpose,  the  field  of  the  Boeotian 
coinage  is  so  monopolized  by  the  well  known  shield  motif 
that  coins  bearing  the  helmet  as  a  type  are  found  but  rarely. 
Only  four  varieties  of  different  mintage  have  come  down  to 
us  which  have  this  emblem.  These  range  in  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  third  centuries  B.  C. 
Three  are  stamped  with  likenesses  of  the  Corinthian  (Fig.  4) 
and  two  with  likenesses  of  the  Attic  (Fig.  5)  helmet;'  but 
of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  distinctively  Boeotian  helmet, 
we  have  absolutely  no  trace. 

Thus  far  our  results  have  been  almost  solely  of  a  negative 
character,  and  as  such  would  throw  doubt  on  the  very 
existence  of  any  distinct  and  individual  Boeotian  type  of 
helmet,  possessing  a  form  essentially  different  from  those 
already  known.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  revert  to  the  citation  from  Xenophon. 

One  is  forced  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  scholars 
generally  have  failed  to  read  the  passage  with  close  atten- 
tion and  have,  in  particular,  slighted  the  exact  form  and 
connotation  of  the  adjective  Botwrtovpye?  which  Xenophon 
uses  in  conjunction  with  the  noun  Kpdvo<;.  Elsewhere  we 
have  such  common  expressions  as  aa-nU  'ApyoXiK-q  ane 
0(opa^  'ArrtKo?.  Why,  therefore,  does  the  historian  herd 
introduce  the  somewhat  curious  term  Botwrtov/Dye?  in 
place  of  BoLcoTLov?  The  answer,  manifestly,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  clear-thinking  and  practical-minded  soldier  is 
certainly  not  here  guilty  of  bringing  in  a  rare  compound 
word  in  place  of  a  simple  adjective  for  purely  styhstic  effect. 
He  employs  it  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  clearly  expresses 
his  meaning,  which  is  "of  Boeotian  manufacture"  or  "made 
in  Boeotia."  We  are  not  justified  in  wresting  the  Greek  so 
as  to  force  it  to  yield  any  other  idea.  The  term  Botcurtoupye?, 
therefore,  no  more  denoted  the  existence  of  a  purely  Boeotian 
type  than  did  the  familiar  (until  recent  times)  legend 
"Made  in  Germany"  mark  an  article  of  merchandise  as 
invented  or  patented  in  that  country.  This  interpretation 
of  our  author  would  serve  to  explain  the  fruitless  nature  of 
our  quest  for  the  Boeotian  type  elsewhere. 

^See  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Central  Greece,  pis.  vi.  vii.  xii. 
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It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  while  Xenophon  is  wilhng 
to  credit  the  Boeotians  with  the  emplo>Tnent  of  excellent 
processes  in  the  forging  and  shaping  of  this  cavalry-helmet, 
he  must  have,  at  the  same  time,  some  definite  and  specific 
form  of  headpiece  in  mind.  Otherwise  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  stop  short  of  any  description.  We  must  therefore 
examine  closely  the  latter  part  of  his  statement.  This 
Boeotian-made  helmet,  he  says,  satisfies  two  requirements: 
It  serves  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wearer's  head  and 
neck,  and  it  does  not  tend  to  obstruct  his  outlook.  In  other 
words,  the  casque  constitutes  the  best  possible  mean  between 
perfect  protection  and  perfect  freedom  of  view.  Nec- 
essarily, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  were 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  barred  vizor 
which  distinguished  the  helmets  of  the  mediaeval  knights, 
and  the  word  yela-ov,  ordinarily  translated  ''vizor,"  was 
regularly  merely  a  projecting  flange  of  metal  which  shaded 
the  forehead  to  about  the  extent  of  the  beak  of  the  modern 
military  cap.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  helmet 
would  fit  down  on  the  shoulders  as  it  often  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  evident  that  Xenophon,  by  the  mention  of  a 
crTeya(T[xa  which  rises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cuirass 
has  already  made  provision  for  the  protection — at  least, 
partial — of  the  throat  and  neck  of  the  rider  ^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible  conclusion  other  than  that 
the  helmet  advocated  by  Xenophon,  while  of  Boeotian 
manufacture,  is  merely  one  of  the  types  well  known  to 
contemporary  Greeks,  but  one  satisfying  the  requirement 
cited  by  the  historian — that  of  preserving  a  mean  between 
complete  protection  and  complete  freedom  of  outlook.  Let 
us  examine  the  existing  styles  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
in  the  light  of  this  prescription. 

The  pilos  (Fig.  6)  we  may  dismiss  immediately,  as  it 
constitues  an  altogether  inefficient  form  of  cavalry-head- 
piece. It  is  httle  more  than  a  skull-cap,  as  already  noted, 
designed  to  guard  the  head  against  the  downward  cut  of  a 
broadsword  or  the  blow  of  a  mace,  but  of  doubtful  service 
(except  in  a  retreat)  against  missiles  or  the  short  easily 
wielded  swords  of  the  Greeks.     The  popularity  of  the  pilos 

^Ilippike,  xii.  2. 
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is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  heat  of  the  Greek  cUmate,  which 
must  have  rendered  very  irksome  the  wearing  of  a  helmet 
which  tended  to  "box  in"  the  whole  head. 

The  Corinthian  type  (Fig.  4) — so-called  from  its  frequent 
occurrence  on  the  coins  of  Corinth — furnishes  an  excellent 
covering  for  the  entire  head  and  face  with  the  exception  of 
the  eyes;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  form,  very  obviously, 
tended  to  obstruct  the  line  of  vision  of  the  wearer,  particu- 
larly if  the  helmet  became  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed 
from  its  normal  position.  Xenophon  must  certainly  have 
had  the  Corinthian  type  in  mind  when  he  used  the  words: 
opav  Be  ov  KcjXveL.  For  of  all  the  types  known  at  this 
time  the  Corinthian  tends  most  to  interfere  with  the  outlook. 
Such  indeed  is  its  nature — both  from  this  feature  and  from 
its  close  fit — that  it  could  never  have  been  worn  in  the 
logical  position  except  when  the  wearer  was  actively  engaged 
in  fighting,  and  in  the  vase-paintings  we  usually  find  it 
pushed  back,  exposing  the  face  of  the  warrior.  In  later 
times,  moreover — though  the  fact  is  not  generally  known — 
the  Corinthian  in  some  quarters  degenerated  into  a  smaller 
form  of  helmet  which  could  not  be  drawn  over  the  face,  but 
was  always  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  part  originally 
protecting  the  jaws  now  serving  as  the  vizor.  The  truth  of 
this  is  made  manifest  through  actually  surviving  specimens 
of  the  type  and  by  the  nature  of  a  fair  number  of  represen- 
tations in  Greek  art. 

The  only  other  style  that  could  have  been  popular  in  the 
age  of  Xenophon  was  the  Attic  (Fig.  5),  which  has  received 
its  name  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  on  Athenian 
coins.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the 
Roman  legionary  helmet,  and  it  constituted  what  might  be 
termed  a  good  "all-round"  headpiece,  though  it  was  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  distinctively  cavalry-helm;  the  knight, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  wear  a  much  heavier  suit 
of  armor  than  can  the  infantryman.  The  Attic  helmet  is 
relatively  light,  and  except  in  such  cases  where  it  is  furnished 
with  a  long  (or  occasionally  movable)  vizor  and  with  cheek- 
pieces,  it  is  of  little  more  merit  as  a  protection  than  is  the 
pilos.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  helmet  is  a  difficult  objec- 
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live  for  a  spearman;  even  the  professional  lancers  of 
mediaeval  times  preferred  not  to  attempt  to  strike  it  with 
the  spear  point.  Furthennore,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Greeks  regularly  used  their  swords  broad- 
sword-fashion. The  rapier-thiTist  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known, though  the  swords  were  sometimes  used  for  stab- 
bing, dagger-fashion,  but  naturally  only  at  very  close 
quarters.  So,  what  the  Greek  cavalryman  had  to  guard 
against,  next  to  wounds  on  the  trunk,  was  a  slashing  blow 
which  would  fall  between  clavicle  and  ear,  where  a  very 
slight  cut  was  liable  to  reach  carotid  or  jugular  and  thus 
prove  almost  immediately  fatal.  The  ordinary  Attic  helmet 
was  powerless  to  grant  protection  against  a  stroke  of  this 
nature. 

One  other  once  widely  popular  type  must  have  been  at 
least  known  to  Xenophon,  though  from  the  evidence  of  the 
vase-paintings  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  had 
been  discarded  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  I  refer 
to  an  older  form  of  the  Corinthian  helm,  from  which  the 
Corinthian  proper  developed,  sometimes  known  as  the 
helmet  of  Diomede  (Fig.  7).  It  seems  doubtful  if  it  ever 
went  entirely  out  of  use,  and,  in  any  case,  there  must  have 
been  many  extant  specimens  in  the  early  fourth  century. 
Now,  this  type  alone,  of  all  those  known  to  us  by  surviving 
examples  or  in  art,  will  exactly  fit  the  description  of  Xeno- 
phon. With  its  close-fitting  cap,  its  rigid  and  projecting 
cheek-pieces  and  its  neck-guard  at  the  sides  and  back,  the 
helmet  of  Diomede  served  to  protect  almost  completely 
the  head  of  the  wearer.  At  the  same  time,  the  line  of 
vision  is  not  obstructed.  The  eye-holes  are  considerably 
larger  and  cut  farther  back  than  we  find  them  in  the  case  of 
the  Corinthian  proper;  the  nose-guard  is  regularly',  though 
not  invariably,  lacking;  and  the  cheek-pieces  are  parted,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  breathing.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  better  compromise  between  complete  pro- 
tection and  an  unobstructed  line  of  vision  than  we  here  find. 
This  type  also  is  very  frequently  found  on  the  heads  of 
mounted  men  in  the  vase-paintings,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  helmets  worn  by  the  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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shows,  I  think,  that  of  all  the  types  invented  and  worn  by 
the  Greeks^  it  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  cavalry  helmet. 

Such  must  have  been  the  general  form  of  the  helmet  of 
which  Xenophon  provides  such  a  tantalizingly  meagre 
description.  It  may  have  departed  from  the  older  style  in 
non-essential  details,  but  these  variations  could  have  been 
in  no  case  so  radical  as  to  have  constituted  the  setting  up 
of  an  essentially  new  and  distinct  type.  I  am  inclined  on 
the  whole,  to  identify  the  form  of  the  Boeotian-made  helmet 
with  that  of  a  specimen  in  the  University  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, recently  published  by  Luce  in  The  Museum  Journal' 
(Fig.  8).  This  example  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Xenophon's  description  in  every  particular,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  presence  of  a  nose-guard.  The  casque  is 
somewhat  low  and  squat  in  appearance,  and  would  have 
been  of  about  the  proper  depth  to  meet  the  upper  rim  of  the 
(TTeyaa-fjia  rising  above  the  Ocopa^.  The  eye-holes  are 
unusually  large,  while  the  separation  of  the  jaw-pieces 
assures  a  free  respiration — something  of  great  moment  in 
the  case  of  the  horseman.  The  helmet  is  dated  by  Luce 
about  600  B.C.  While  this  may  be  correct,  the  absence  of  a 
crest  would  appear  to  me  to  indicate  a  later  date.  In  the 
history  of  armor,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  crest  is  a 
device  of  as  early  invention  as  is  the  helmet  itself,  if  indeed 
not  earlier.  Apparently,  the  primitive  warrior  equips  him- 
self with  a  crest  in  battle,  partly  for  its  psychological  effect 
on  the  enemy,  partly  for  reasons  intimately  connected|with 
the  principle  of  homoeopathic  magic.  With  hairy  crest, 
like  that  of  the  lion  or  the  wild  boar,  he  deems  himself  to 
have  become  a  veritable  representative  of  these  formidable 
creatures.  For  this  reason,  no  less  than  from  the  weighty 
evidence  of  the  vase-paintings,  we  seem  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  crestless  helmet  was  a  somewhat  late  invention. 
It  may  be  noted  that  extant  specimens  of  a  type  strikingly 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  8 — crestless,  and  of  similar  shape — 
have  been  thought  by  some  scholars  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  Macedonian  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

'C/.,  e.  g.,  Ffoulkes,  Armour  and  Weapons,  pi.  iv. 
^xi  (1920),  no.  i.  p.  71  f.;  fig.  44. 
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If  many  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  the  form  of  the 
hehnet  of  Diomede  as  being  the  one  recommended  by 
Xenophon,  the  historical  situation,  also,  is  perhaps  not 
without  its  significance  in  explaining  why  the  specific  word 
"Boeotian"  should  have  been  associated  with  the  helmet 
by  the  historian.  It  is  generally  agreed  among  scholars 
that  the  treatise  on  horsemanship  was  composed  about  362 
B.  C,  the  year  which  marked  the  downfall  of  the  Theban 
supremacy  and  saw  the  death  of  Xenophon's  own  son, 
Gryllus,  in  a  cavalry-engagement  against  the  Boeotians. 
Now,  we  learn  from  Arrian'  and  others  that  Epaminondas, 
the  Theban  military  genius,  had  during  the  preceding  decade 
introduced  important  innovations  into  the  Theban  army, 
affecting  both  tactics  and  annor.  There  is  nothing  more 
likely  than  that  he  should  have  equipped  his  cavalry — an 
important  arm  of  the  Boeotian  service — with  the  best  style 
of  armor  available,  which  would  seem  to  include  a  helmet 
of  the  type  described.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he 
invented  any  new  style  of  cavalry-helmet;  a  revival  of  the 
helmet  of  Diomede  would  be  his  next-best  course.  Xenophon 
of  course,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  Theban  affairs  and 
must  have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  activities  of 
Epaminondas.  It  appears,  therefore,  very  probable  that 
he  should  have  referred  to  the  revived  helmet  of  Diomede, 
which  probably  had  at  that  time  no  particular  name,  as 
the  "Boeotian-made"  helmet. 

^Ars  Tactica,  11. 
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Etruskische  Malerei.  By  Fritz  Weege.  8°,  120  pp.,  101  Pls.  &  88  Figs . 
Halle,  1921.  108  M.  Etruscan  Tomb  Paintings,  their  Subjects 
AND  Significance.  By  Frederik  Poulsen.  (Tr.  by  I.  Andersen.) 
8°,  59  pp..  22  Pls.    Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1922.    $5.65. 

The  publication  of  these  two  important  volumes  revives 
enthusiasm  for  a  subject  that  is  always  interesting  to 
scholars.  The  Etruscan  language  is  still  unread,  despite 
the  recent  appearance  of  an  Etruscan  dictionary  which 
attempts  to  show  that  the  language  is  related  to  Old 
Egyptian;  the  relations  of  Etruria  to  early  Rome  and  to 
Lydia  are  still  far  from  clear.  Weege  proposes  a  second 
volume  to  include  the  unpublished  tombs  outside  of  Corneto 
and  we  may  hope  for  other  books  on  the  valuable  material 
which  crowds  the  Etruscan  museums. 

The  publication  by  Weege  is  primarily  important  for 
archaeologists.  Little  of  the  book  actually  deals  with  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings  at  Corneto,  their  technical  details 
and  importance  in  the  history  of  ancient  painting;  these 
things  are  probably  being  reserved  for  his  next  volume. 
Much  more  space  is  devoted  to  the  discovery  and  copying 
of  the  tombs,  especially  those  which  interested  Baron 
Kestner  and  the  archaeologist,  Stackelberg.  Interesting 
though  this  is,  undue  weight  has  probably  been  given  to 
this  section,  which  occupies  almost  one  third  of  the  text. 
The  most  engrossing  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  Chapter  III, 
which  deals  with  the  behefs  of  the  Etruscans  about  the 
other  world  and  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  were  treated 
in  their  tombs.  Before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  the 
walls  were  covered  with  gay  scenes  of  dances,  banquets, 
games,  hunting,  and  fishing— the  pleasures  which  the 
Etruscan  enjoyed  in  this  life  and  hoped  to  continue  in  the 
next.  After  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  under  the 
influence  of  Orphic-Pythagorean  teaching,  introduced  into 
southern  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  these  scenes  of  joy  gave  way 
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to  pictures  of  the  trials  and  torments  which  the  soul  must 
undergo  in  its  wanderings  in  order  to  be  purified  and  enter 
Elysium.  Another  topic  which  interests  the  author  is  the 
relation  of  Etruscan  to  Roman  and  Tuscan  art.  He  dwells 
especially  on  the  survival  of  Etruscan  ideas  and  types  in 
early  Tuscan  painting.  The  soil  which  produced  the  Tomb 
of  the  Cardinal  with  the  souls  of  the  dead  tormented  by  evil 
spirits  and  the  Tomb  of  Hades  with  its  hideous  Charon 
figures  was  later  to  give  rise  to  the  Trionfo  della  Morte  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  angels  and  devils  of  mediaeval 
times  find  their  prototypes  in  the  benign  and  malevolent 
winged  demons  of  Etruscan  art  and  in  the  ass-eared,  parrot- 
beaked  Charon,  the  ruler  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  (p.  50). 
Out  of  this  soil  grew  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  Sarcophagi  with 
recumbent  figures  guarded  by  lions,  such  as  the  tomb  of 
Ilaria  del  Caretto  (which,  by  the  way,  has  in  fact  no  lions 
but  merely  a  pet  dog),  at  Lucca,  by  Jacopo  della  Querela, 
hark  back  to  Etruscan  models.  ]Much  that  passes  as 
Byzantine  may  be  attributed  to  Etruscan  influence,  for 
example,  the  reliefs  from  Cividale.  Lions  which  eupport 
columns,  like  those  of  Pisano's  in  the  baptistery  in  Pisa,  go 
back  to  Etruscan  art  (pp.  16-18).  The  indebtedness  of 
Rome  to  Etruria  is  briefly  treated  (p.  20).  The  gladiatorial 
games  are  traced  back  to  Campania,  not  Etruria.  The 
Eastern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  is  accepted;  they  probably 
entered  Italy  by  the  Adriatic  or  from  the  northeastern 
corner.  Weege  has  a  higher  opinion  of  the  artistic  ability 
of  the  Etruscans  than  many  writers  and  labels  the  chimsera 
and  Capitoline  wolf  as  genuine  Etruscan  works  of  art,  not 
Ionic.  Not  all  of  Weege's  views  will  meet  with  acceptance 
by  scholars,  but  the  book  is  full  of  erudition  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  students.  The  splendid  illustrations  also  fill 
a  long  felt  want. 

Poulsen's  book  makes  the  tombs  interesting  for  the  lajTuan 
as  well  as  for  the  scholar.  He  places  much  more  emphasis 
on  distinguishing  what  is  native  Etruscan  in  the  paintings 
and  what  is  borrowed  from  Greece.  There  is  much  more  of 
an  attempt  to  reconstruct  Etruscan  life  and  to  weigh  its 
influence  on  Rome.  We  see  Etrsucan  men  and  women 
seated  together  in  their  "boxes,"  at  the  games.     We  see 
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their  cooks  in  the  kitchen  making  cheese  cakes  to  the  music 
of  the  flute.  The  dancers  about  the  funeral  couches  seem 
(juite  as  important  as  the  mourners  and  the  funeral  banquets 
and  athletic  games  are  very  essential  parts  of  the  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  the  dead.  The  cruelty  of  the  Etruscans  is  well 
brought  out  (p.  51  ff.).  ''Sex  and  cruelty  is  the  'basic 
group'  of  the  Etruscan  mind."  They  wounded  prisoners  in 
the  legs  to  prevent  escape  and  tied  the  dead  and  living 
captives  together  to  rot  side  by  side.  We  may  not  be 
inclined  to  be  so  broad-minded  as  Poulsen  in  regard  to 
Etruscan  morals.  Men  who  did  not  scruple  to  place  in  their 
tombs  obscenities  such  as  are  found  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Bulls 
or  the  dances  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Lioness  would  hardly  mind 
the  representation  of  hetsera^  at  a  symposium  on  the  walls. 
But,  in  general,  his  point  is  well  taken  and  most  of  the 
women  reclining  at  banquets  are  probably  respectable 
married  women,  not  hetserae. 

Poulsen  holds  that  it  is  significant  that  the  scenes  of 
delight  in  material  pleasures  synchronize  with  the  period  of 
Etruscan  imperialism.  After  that  time  a  gradual  decline 
of  power  sets  in  and  the  Etruscans  "under  pressure  of 
disaster  become  another  people,  pessimistic,  in  terror  of 
death"  and  less  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Thus  he  would  account  for  the  gloomy  scenes  in  the  tombs 
and  would  not,  as  Weege  has  done,  assign  them  to  Orphic- 
Pythagorean  influence. 

One  misses  in  his  selection  of  paintings,  the  Tomb  of 
Hunting  and  Fishing,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
compositions  in  Etruscan  art,  and  the  scenes  from  the 
Tomba  Frangois  which  deal  with  early  Roman  history. 
The  latter  represent  the  struggle  between  Mastarna  (Servius 
Tullius)  and  his  friend  Caeles  Vibenna,  against  a  member 
of  the  Tarquin  family.  Poulsen  rejects  the  interpretation 
of  Harmon  and  Weege  that  the  Tomba  Campana  at  Veil 
represents  a  hunting  scene,  because  he  believes  the  leopard 
does  not  have  the  long  tail  of  the  hunting  leopard.  He 
considers  the  animal  a  space  filler.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Harmon  is  right  and  that  the  tail  will  be  found  to  be 
tangled  up  among  the  tendrils.  At  least  so  it  seemed  to  me 
when  I  examined  it. 
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Weege  and  Poulsen  vary  considerably  in  their  dating  of 
several  of  the  tombs.  The  placing  of  the  Tomba  del  Tifone 
in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century  seems  too  early  when  one 
recalls  figures  in  Hellenistic  art  similar  to  the  Typhon,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  agree  here  with  Weege  on  the  3rd  to  the 
2nd  century.  Poulsen  also  places  the  Tomba  degli  Scudi 
at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  but  it  is  much  more  advanced 
in  style  than  the  Tomba  del  Oreo,  which  is  probably  of  the 
4th,  and  it  has  about  it  a  certain  provincial  character,  as 
does  also  the  "triumphal  procession"  in  the  Tomba  del 
Tifone.  I  should  date  the  Tomba  degli  Scudi  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century. 

Poulsen's  book  makes  accessible  for  the  average  person  im- 
portant Etruscan  material.  Some  paintings  are  pictured 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  deserves  to  rank  with  his  ' '  Delphi' ' 
as  a  scholarly  book  that  is  at  the  same  time  readable— a 
tribute  that  cannot  always  be  paid  to  archaeological  books. 

Mary  Hamilton  Swindler 
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Christus  Crucifer 

By  C.  R.  MoREY 

HIS  paper  is  an  experiment  in  Early  Christian  Ico- 
nography. It  is  also  meant  to  acquaint  the  members 
of  the  College  Art  Association  with  an  instrument  of 
research  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  freely  used  by  students 
of  the  history  of  art  throughout  the  country,  viz.,  the 
Index  of  Christian  Art  now  in  course  of  compilation  at 
Princeton. 

The  Index,  when  complete,  will  cover  the  histoiy  of 
Christian  Art  to  1400.  It  is  primarily  iconographic,  con- 
taining a  card  noting  each  occurrence  of  a  subject  or 
motif,  with  a  reference  to  the  best  or  most  accessible 
illustration  of  the  monument  on  which  the  subject  or  the 
motif  occurs.  But  it  will  also  include  a  list  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  on  the  cards  of  this  list  it  is  proposed  to  enter 
the  principal  bibliography  of  the  monument,  and  to  re- 
cord on  the  iconographic  cards  as  well  the  references  for 
the  iconographic  study  of  particular  subjects  in  both 
books  and  periodicals. 

The  Index  is  nearing  completion  for  the  Early  Chris- 
tian period.  Most  of  the  work  on  this  first  portion  was 
done  by  Miss  Alison  Smith,  and  the  existence  itself  of 
the  Index  is  due  to  her  unselfish  and  untiring  devotion  to 
the  project  over  a  period  of  two  years.  'Miss  Smith  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  her  connection  with  the  work  this 
year,  and  it  is  now  being  carried  on  by  members  of  the 
department  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  supported  in  the 
matter  of  supplies  and  equipment  by  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Librarj^  We  hope  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year  to  finish  the  Early  Christian  portion,  and  to  com- 
plete the  collection  of  photostats  reproducing  each  monu- 
ment catalogued.  In  the  future  additional  funds  must 
be  secured  to  put  the  Index  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
emplo\Tnent  of  a  cataloguer.  Such  funds  are  available 
for  next  year  through  the  generous  support  of  the  Fogg 
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Art  Museum  at  Harvard  University  and  of  the  Princeton 
Library. 

The  vakie  of  such  an  instrument  of  research  is  so 
obvious  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  various  prob- 
lems for  which  it  offers  solution.  It  will  be  more  interest- 
ing to  the  reader  if  I  select  one  such  problem  in  Early 
Christian  Art,  and  show  what  light  is  thrown  upon  it 
merely  by  the  quasi-complete  collection  and  classification 
of  examples  which  the  Index  even  in  its  present  state  af- 
fords. 

The  problem  I  have  selected  is :  where  did  the  type 
of  Christ  bearing  or  holding  a  Cross  originate?^  Is  it 
Eastern  or  Western !  Did  the  notion  emanate  from  one 
center,  or  from  more  than  one,  being  conceived  simul- 
taneously in  several  places!  If  the  latter  is  true,  can 
we  differentiate  the  variants  in  the  several  localities, 
and  so  establish  criteria  for  attributing  works  of  art 
to  this  or  that  Early  Christian  center,  such  as  Asia 
Minor,  Italy,  or  Egypt  ? 

The  Index  returns  a  very  decisive  answer  as  regards 
the  Latin  West.  Of  the  fifty  or  so  examples  of  the  type 
listed  in  the  Early  Christian  period,  none  occur  among 
the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples.  We 
find  the  first  Western  use  of  the  type  on  Christian  sar- 
cophagi, where  it  appears  eight  times.  But  here  an  in- 
teresting development  is  noticed,  which  shows  that  the 
type  as  it  appears  on  the  sarcophagi  is  an  imported  one, 
and  not  native  to  the  West.  For  the  Christ  us  crucifer 
is  found  only  on  sarcophagi  adorned  with  columnar  niches 
or  obvious  imitations  thereof,  and  Mr.  Stohlman  of 
Princeton,  who  with  the  help  of  the  Index  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  iconography  of  these  columnar  sarcoph- 
agi,^ finds  that  the  scenes  and  types  which  they  display 
constitute  a  more  or  less  closed  cycle  distinct  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  West.  This  cycle 
finds  its  parallels  and  continuation  in  the  iconography 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Byzantine  art  which  issued  from 

1.  This  study  does  not  of  course  include  the  type  of  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross  in  the  Via  Criicis.  The  illustrations  of  the  article  are 
used  with  the  courteous  permission  of  Dr.  E.  Baldwin  Smith  and 
are  taken  from  his  Early  Christian  Iconography  (Princeton,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1918). 

2.  See  Amer.  Jour.  Arch.   1922    ( Jan.-March),  p.  86. 
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that  region,  whence  he  concludes  that  the  columnar  sar- 
cophagi were  in  part  imported  from  that  region,  and  in 
part  were  imitated  from  Asiatic  models,  so  that  the 
iconographic  types  found  upon  them  must  be  of  Asiatic 
origin.  This  Eastern  influence  is  traceable  chiefly  in 
Gaul,  in  North  Italy,  and  in  the  sarcophagi  used  by  the 
rich  Christians  of  Eome  who  had  themselves  buried 
around  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the 
Vatican.  And  it  is  in  these  localities  that  we  find  our 
eight  examples  of  the  Christiis  crucifier — on  five  sarcoph- 
agi of  Gaul,  one  in  Milan,  and  two  from  the  Vatican 
cemetery. 

These  sarcophagi  date  in  the  fourth  century.  Later 
on,  we  find  Christ  holding  a  Cross  in  the  mosaics  of  Italy, 
as  in  the  famous  Good  Shepherd  scene  of  the  tomb  of 
Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna,  of  the  fifth  century;  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Archbishop 's  Palace  at  Ravenna  of  the  same 
date,  where  the  Saviour  is  strangely  dressed  as  a  war- 
rior; and  in  S.  Michele  iji  Affricisco,  whose  mosaic  of  the 
sixth  century,  once  in  Ravenna,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. But  Ravenna,  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, is  an  emporium  of  Eastern  trade,  receptive  and 
not  creative,  save  as  she  mingled  the  ideas  of  East  and 
West  into  a  new  eclectic  art.  The  pecularities  of  Eastern 
iconography  meet  the  eye  constantly  in  works  of  Ravenna, 
side  by  side  with  motifs  that  are  unmistakably  Western. 

At  Rome  the  Christus  crucifer  appears  in  mosaics 
only  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  in  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le 
mura,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  in  S.  Teodoro. 
Both  examples  belong  to  the  period  of  Roman  art  when 
it  was  swamped  in  Eastern  influence,  when  the  popes 
were  Easterners,  and  the  Roman  state  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

The  Christus  crucifer  of  the  West  is  therefore  no 
Latin  invention,  but  came  from  the  East,  and,  presum- 
ably, from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  sarcophagi,  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  sarcophagi  and  the  mosaics  have  tliis 
in  common  in  their  handling  of  the  type,  that  the  SaWour 
who  holds  the  Cross  is  always  represented  in  some  sym- 
bolic scene,  seated  or  standing  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
or  some  other  pair  of  saints,  or  impersonating  the  Good 
Shepherd  as  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia.    The  Cross, 
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too,  is  long,  usually  resting  on  the  ground  and  merely 
grasped,  not  carried,  by  the  Saviour.  In  no  case  is  it 
employed  as  a  wand  or  sceptre  as  we  shall  see  w^as  the 
case  in  another  class  of  monuments. 

We  must  therefore  search  among  the  works  of  East 
Christian  art  for  further  light  on  the  Christus  crucifer. 
If  the  early  frescoes  and  mosaics  that  once  decorated  the 
churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  (Minor  were 
still  extant,  our  problem  would  be  a  simple  one,  and  we 
should  find  at  once,  by  comparison  with  Western  works, 
just  what  the  West  borrowed  in  developing  its  sacred 
art.  But  the  East  Christian  art  in  situ  is  almost  all  gone. 
Save  for  the  descriptions  of  mosaics  and  frescoes  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  left  us  by  church  writers,  and  what  the 
excavations  of  Egj'ptian  monasteries  can  tell  us,  our  no- 
tions of  the  primitive  Christian  iconography  of  the  East 
must  be  reconstructed  from  the  minor  arts.  These  small 
objects — lamps,  illustrated  books,  medallions,  ivories — 
are  great  travellers,  and  one  can  seldom  tell,  from  the 
place  where  one  of  them  happens  to  be  found,  the  locality 
that  produced  it.  Here,  in  the  field  of  the  minor  arts,  is 
the  usefulness  of  iconography  and  of  the  Index  most 
signally  demonstrated,  for,  while  the  Early  Christian  s%^e 
of  this  or  that  locality  is  not  always  sufficiently  distinct 
to  prove  the  provenance,  the  iconography  of  the  object 
may  often  contain  peculiarities  which  show  in  what  coun- 
try it  was  made.  It  is  the  business  of  the  student  of 
iconography,  therefore,  to  isolate  if  he  can  the  scenes 
and  types  which  differ  in  form  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  thus  to  provide  a  means  of  classifying  and 
locating  this  mass  of  otherwise  unassigned  material  com- 
prised in  the  Early  Christian  ivories,  metal-work,  manu- 
scripts, and  terracottas. 

I  think  that  the  Christus  crucifer  is  such  a  type.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  Eastern,  not  the 
Western,  church.  But  in  the  East  it  does  not  always 
keep  the  same  form,  and  the  abstract  Christ  grasping  the 
long  Cross  which  we  have  found  to  be  in  all  probability 
an  Asiatic  invention  undergoes  variation  in  other  centers 
of  the  Orient.  One  such  variant  was  identified  by  E. 
Baldwin  Smith  in  his  book  on  Early  Christian  iconog- 
raphy.    It  is  the  type  depicting  Christ  standing  on  the 
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lion  or  the  dragon,  or  on  a  serpent,  or  on  all  four  beasts 
of  Scripture — lion,  dragon,  basilisk,  and  adder  (Fig.  1). 
He  always  holds  a  cross,  whose  foot  is  usually  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  beasts.  He  is  also  short-haired,  with- 
out the  long  curls  falling  upon  the  neck  which  distinguish 
the  Asiatic  Christ  of  the  sarcophagi,  or  the  beard  which 
Syria  gave  to  the  Saviour,  and  which  He  wears  in  the 
Orientalized  mosaics  of  Rome.  Smith's  type  has  been 
noted  upon  fifteen  lamps  of  terracotta,  nine  of  them 
from  Africa.  It  finds  its  way  to  Ravenna,  that  reservoir 
of  Eastern  m.otifs,  where  it  is  seen  in  one  of  the  stucco 
reliefs  of  the  Orthodox  Baptistery,  and  apparently 
also  in  a  little  composition  which  decorates  a  doorway  of 
the  palace  of  King  Theoderic,  as  it  is  represented  in 
mosaic  on  the  walls  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo.  It  pene- 
trates to  Gaul,  where  we  find  it  on  a  vase  excavated  at  Or- 
leans ;  it  turns  up  finally  in  Carolingian  art  on  an  ivory 
plaque  of  the  late  eighth  century  of  the  Bodleian,  in  a 
very  lively  rendering  (Fig.  2),  and  in  more  sedate  form 
on  a  diptych  from  Genoels-Elderen,  now  in  the  Musee  du 
Cinquantenaire  at  Brussels. 

This  type,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  first  occurs  on 
lamps  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  found  for  the  most 
part  in  Africa.  It  is  found  on  the  cover  of  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  appears  also 
perhaps  on  a  textile  discovered  at  Achmim  in  Egypt. 
Such  evidence  points  to  Africa  as  the  place  where  it  was 
invented,  and  the  close  relation  of  the  type  to  the  Egyp- 
tian conception  of  Horus  trampling  on  the  crocodiles,^  to- 
gether with  the  existence  of  two  examples  from  Egypt, 
convinced  Smith  that  this  variant  of  the  Christus  crucifer 
originated  there. 

There  is,  however,  another  variant  of  our  type  that 
may  with  equal  probability  be  attributed  to  Egypt.  This 
is  found  on  a  certain  class  of  ivories,  whose  chief  repre- 
sentatives are  the  plaques  decorating  the  famous  bishop's 
throne  at  Ravenna  which  is  known  as  the  Cathedra  of 
Maximianus.  The  center  to  which  these  ivories  should 
be  assigned  has  long  been  a  matter  of  controversy :  Diehl* 

3.  Smith,  Early  Christian  Iconography,  p.  148. 

4.  Manuel  d'art  byza-ntin,  p.  281. 
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would  have  them  products  of  Alexandria;  Strzygowski^ 
thinks  they  were  made  in  Antioch.  Smith  has  summarized 
the  evidence  for  Alexandria  so  far  as  the  Cathedra  of 
Maximianus  is  concerned,*^  and  in  my  opinion  has  made 
out  a  convincing  case.  Strzygowski,  questioned  on  the 
point  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  said  that  he 
was  surer  than  ever  that  the  Cathedra  was  Syrian.  The 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Index  makes  it  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  be  right. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  ivory  boxes  which  be- 
long by  style  to  this  group  have  upon  them  representa- 
tions referring  to  Saint  Menas,  a  thoroughly  Egyptian 
saint,  whose  tomb  near  Alexandria  was  a  famous  pil- 
grimage center  for  the  Coptic  church.  The  tomb  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  saint  standing  between  his  char- 
acteristic camels,  and  this  is  quite  faithfully  reproduced 
by  the  ivory  cai'vers  on  their  boxes.  Again,  the  panels 
of  the  Cathedra,  of  Maximianus  contain  a  representation 
of  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  (Fig.  3)  wherein 
the  ass  steps  upon  a  rug  instead  of  the  usual  mantle.  Out- 
side of  this  class  of  ivories  there  is  only  one  example  of 
such  a  rendering  of  the  scene,  namely  a  carved  wooden 
lintel  in  the  church  of  El-Muallaka  near  Cairo  (Fig.  4). 
There  are  divers  other  indications  which  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  group,  including 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  them  have  actually  been  found 
in  E'gypt,  and  that  these  are  the  only  ones  whose  ultimate 
provenance  is  knowm.  The  reader  may"  find  a  mass  of  ad- 
ditional evidence  in  the  article  by  Smith  mentioned  above. 

Now,  in  almost  all  these  ivories,  Christ  carries  the 
Cross,  not,  as  in  the  Asiatic  type  of  the  sarcophagi,  as  a 
detail  of  a  symbolic  complex,  but  in  scenes  of  His  life,  as 
in  the  Entrv^  into  Jerusalem  which  we  have  just  observed, 
and  particularly  in  His  miracles  (Fig.  5).  When  He  car- 
ries the  Cross,  He  is  beardless,  not  bearded  as  in  Syria, 
and  His  hair  is  curly  and  short,  instead  of  falling  in  long 
tresses  upon  His  neck  as  in  the  works  of  Asia  Minor. 
These  two  details  constitute  in  my  opinion  a  characteris- 
tic Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  type  of  Christ,  and  afford  a 

5.  Jour.  Hell.  Studies.  1907,  p.  115. 

6.  Am.  Jour.  Arch.  1917,  p.  22. 
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criterion  for  identifying  works  of  the  minor  arts  executed 
in  Egypt,  or  under  Coptic  influence.  The  Cross  in  these 
Eg\^ptian  examples  tends  to  get  smaller,  and  to  be  used 
more  and  more  as  a  sceptre  or  "wand  of  power,"  like  the 
rodcarriedbythe  Saviour  on  the  sarcophagi  in  performing 
His  miracles  (Fig  6).  We  find  it  actually  thus  used  in  a 
curious  little  Miracle  of  Cana  on  a  gold  medallion  of  the 
Antiquarium  at  Berlin  (Fig.  7),  where  the  Saviour 
pokes  at  the  jars  in  which  the  water  is  turning  into  wine 
with  a  short-handled  Cross,  exactly  as  if  He  were 
wielding  the  wand  of  a  magician.  This  medallion,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  came  from  Egypt. 

A    short-haired    Christ,    carr^ang    a    Cross    in    the 
manner  of  a  sceptre   or  a  wand,   is  thus   a  proof  of 
Egyptian   origin.     Its   occurrence   on  a  stamped  vase- 
fragment  from  Syracuse,  and  on  a  bronze  medallion  in 
the  Vatican,  would  show  that  these  works  were  made  in 
Egypt.    It  does  not  occur  on  any  example  of  proven 
Asiatic  origin  so  far  known.    There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
miniature  in  the  Gospels  of  Etschmiadzin  of  Armenia, 
which  depicts   the   short-haired   Saviour  enthroned  be- 
tween Peter  and  Paul,  and  holding  a  sceptre-cross  in  His 
hand.    The  manuscript  itself  is  a  Syrian  writing  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  series  of  miniatures  to  which  this 
one  belongs  are  inserted  in  the  codex,  and  Strzygowski 
beUeves  them  to  be  SjTian  works  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  does  not  sufficiently  emphasize,  however,  the  fact 
that  these  miniatures  divide  as  to  style  into  two  classes, 
one  of  which  is  of  recognizable  Syrian  style  and  iconog- 
raphy, while  the  other  is  of  a  style  that  can  only  be 
paralleled  in  Coptic  work  so  far  as  the  figures  are  con- 
cerned ;  one  may  compare  the  figures  of  Peter  and  Paul 
in  the  miniature  above-mentioned  with  the  saints  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  at  Sakkara  and 
Bawit.     Another  of  the  miniatures  done  in  this  Coptic 
manner  contains  a  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  which  Miss  Alison 
Smith  has  proved   (in  the  last  issue  of  the  Americcm 
Journal    of   Archaeology)    to    be    an    example    of    the 
customary  Egyptian  type  of  th^rt  subject.    Our  Christiis 
crucifer  belongs  to  this  Coptic  division  of  the  Etschmiad- 
zin miniatures,  and  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  this  minia- 
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ture  and  its  fellows  are  the  works  of  a  Coptic  hand  or 
imitations  of  Coptic  modelsJ 

Lastly,  our  criterion  of  iconography  brings  the  final 
proof  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
Early  Christian  manuscripts,  the  famous  Cotton  Bible 
of  the  British  Museum.  Lethaby  has  been  industriously 
assembling  the  evidence  on  this  point,  and  from  various 
indications,  notably  the  appearance  of  a  good  picture  of 
the  Pyramids  in  one  of  its  miniatures,  has  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  manuscript  was  probably  executed  in 
Egypt.**  This  is  confirmed  by  the  charming  vignette  of 
the  Third  Day  of  Creation,  in  which  the  Days  are  pre- 
sented as  winged  maidens,  and  the  Lord  who  calls  the 
plants  into  being  is  given,  as  always  in  pictures  of 
Creation,  the  aspect  of  Christ  (Fig.  8).  The  Saviour 
appears  here  in  the  Egyptian  type,  with  short  hair  de- 
picted in  wig-like  curls,  and  in  his  hand  the  Coptic 
sceptre-cross. 

Our  experiment  in  iconography  thus  shows,  I  think, 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  Early  Christian 
archaeology  in  the  attribution  of  the  vagrant  works  of 
the  minor  arts,  and  the  importance  also  of  such  an  in- 
strument as  the  Princeton  Index,  which  will  give  to  the 
study  of  iconography  the  encyclopaedic  character  neces- 
sary to  make  its  conclusions  final.  For  to  draw  conclu- 
sions on  the  basis  of  iconography,  it  is  not  enough  as  in 
the  natural  sciences  to  assemble  the  majority,  or  a  good 
part  of  one's  instances;  we  must  have  them  all.  Such  to- 
tality of  material  will  be  atforded  eventually,  and  after 
years  of  accumulation,  by  the  Index  of  Christian  Art. 

7.  The  miniature  in  question   is  reproduced   in  Byz.  Denkmaeler,  I. 
pi.  n. 

8.  Arch.  Journal,  1913,  p.  162. 
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Fig.    6 — R():\ie. Vatkan.Museo 
Ckistiaxo:      The   Raising   of 

LaZAKUS,  KROil    AX    IVOKY    HYXI:-J 


Fig.  7 — Bkklkx,  AxTiquARirM:   Gold  Mid- 
AEi.iox  I'KOM  Egypt 


FiK.  8— London,  Biutisii  AIuseim:   The  Tiuhd  Day  of  Ckk- 

ATIOX.    FROM    THE    COTTOX    BlIU.E 


LIST  OF  MONUMENTS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART  CONTAINING 

A  REPRESENTATION  OF  CHRIST  BEARING   OR 

HOLDING  A  CROSS 

SARCOPHAGI: 

1.  Apt,  cathedral,  Garrucci,  Storia  delVarte  crist.  V,  pi.  330,  2. 

2.  Aries,  museum,  Garr.  V,  pi.  330,  1. 

3.  Aries,  museum,  LeBIant,  jStude  sur  les  sarcophages  de  la  ville 

d'Arles,  p.  53. 

4.  Avignon,  museum,  Garr.  V,  pi.  331,  1. 

5.  Milan,  Museo  archeologico,  no.  453,  unpublished. 

6.  Paris,  Bibliotheque  nationale,   Ms.   Peiresc    (drawing),  LeBIant, 

St.  sarc.  d'Arles,  p.  68,  pl.  68. 

7.  Rome,  Vatican,  Garr.  V,  pl.  325,  1. 

8.  Rome,  from  Vatican  cemetery,  Garr.  V,  pl.  331,  2. 

MOSAICS: 

9.  Berlin,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  from  S.  Michele  in  Affricisco, 

Ravenna,  Garr,  IV,  pl.  267,  2. 

10.  Ravenna,  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  Garr.  IV,  pl.  233,  2. 

11.  Ravenna,  Palazzo  archivescovile,  Garr.  IV,  pl.  222,  3. 

12.  Ravenna,  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Garr.  IV,  pl.  243,  3. 

13.  Rome,  S.  Lorenzo  /.  Z.  m.,  Garr.  IV,  pl.  271, 

14.  Rome,  S.  Teodoro,  Garr.  IV,  pl.  252,  3. 

IVORIES    (the  scenes  in  which  the  Christm  crucifer  occurs  are  in- 
dicated in  parentheses) : 

15.  Bonn,  from  Bavaria,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  439,  2   (Raising  of  Lazarus). 

16.  Cambridge,  England,  MacLean  Coll.,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  452,  1  (Healing 

of  Paralytic,  Samaritan  Woman). 

17.  Etschmiadzin,  Strzygowski,  Byz.  Denkmaeler,  I,  pl.  I   (Miracles, 

Entry  into  Jerusalem). 

18.  Florence,    Bargello,   from   Luxemburg,   Garr.    VI,   pl.   437,    5 

(Epiphany). 

19.  Keele  Hall,  England,  Sneyd  Coll.,  Garr.  VL  pl.  439,  4  (Demoniac). 

20.  Lavoute-Chilhac,  Haute-Loire,  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Messe,  pl. 

366. 

21.  Paris,   Bibliotheque   nationale,   Garr.   VI.   458,   2    (Virgin   seated 

holding  Child  who  carries  Cross,  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Mir- 
acles, Cf.  Fig.  5  of  the  present  article). 

22.  Paris,  Michel  Coll.,  Garr.  VL  pl.  448,  10-13    (Miracles). 

23.  Paris,  Musee  Cluny,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  438,  4   (Raising  of  Lazarus). 

24.  Paris,  Louvre,  Strzygowski.  Hellenistische  und  Koptische  Kunst, 

p.  28   (Bust  of  Christ  holding  Cross). 

25.  Paris (?),  from   St.    Maclou,   Bar-sur-Aube,   Garr.  VL,   pl.   439,  3 

(Healing  of  Blind  Man). 

26.  Pesaro,  cathedral,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  439,  1   (Miracles). 

27.  Ravenna,  museum,  from  Murano,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  456. 

28.  Ravenna,  Cathedra  of  Maximianus,  Garr.  VI,  pis.  414,  418,  419 

(Bust   of    Christ,    Samaritan    Woman,    Entry    into    Jerusalem. 
Cf.  Fig.  3  of  the  present  article,  Miracles). 

29.  Rome,  Vatican,  from  Milan,  Garr.  VI,  pl.  438,  3    (Miracles,  C/. 

Fig.  6  of  the  present  article). 

30.  Vienna,  Figdor  Coll.,  Roemische  QuartalschriU,  1898,  p.  37,  fig.  6. 
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LAMPS     (The  names  of  places  are  given  as  of  provenance): 
31.    Africa,  De  Rossi,  Bull.  arch,  crist.  1890,  p.  14. 
32-34.  Africa,    LaBlanchere    &    Gauckler,    Cat.    Musee    d'Alaoui,    nos. 
499-501. 

35.  Athens (?),  Garr.  VI,  p.  109. 

36.  Athens(?),  De  Rossi,  Bull.  arch,  crist.  1890,  p.  14. 

37.  Bagai,  Africa,  A  Heron  de  Villefosse,  Le  Mus^e  arch6ologique, 

1871,  I.  pp.  113-117. 

38.  Bergamo,  Forrer,  Friihchristl.  Altertuemer  aus  Achmim-Panopolis, 

pi.  IV,' 2,   (C/.  Fig.  1  of  the  present  article). 

39.  Carthage,  Rev.  de  I'art  chret.  1893,  p.  37,  no.  903. 

40.  Carthage,  Musres  de  I'Algcrie,  III,  pi.  VIII,  1. 

41.  Carthage,  Rev.  Arch,  1889   (XIII),  pi.  VIII,  33. 

42.  Numidia,  De  Rossi,  Bull.  arch,  crist.  1890,  p.  13. 

43.  Posilipo,  De  Rossi,  Bull.  arch,  crist.  1874,  p.  130. 

44.  Rome,  from  Palatine,  De  Rossi,  Bull.  arch,  crist.  1867,  p.  12. 

45.  Rome,  Briils  Coll.  Garr.  VI,  pi.  473,  4. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

46.  Achmim,  textile,  Forrer,  Friihchristl.  Altertuemer  aus  Achmim- 

Panopolis.  pi.  XVIII,  1.     (The  figure  here  may  represent  St. 
George  or  St.  Michael). 

47.  Berlin,  Antiquarium,  bronze  medallion,  Fig.  7. 

48.  Cairo,  museum,  cover  of  earthenware  vessel,  Strzygowski,  Eop- 

tische  Kunst,  no.  7142,  p.  248. 

49.  Etschmiadzin,    manuscript    miniature,    Strzygowski,   Byz.   Denk- 

maeler  I,  pi.  II,  2. 

50.  London,  British  museum,  miniature  of  the  Cotton  Bible,  Fig.  8. 

51.  Orleans,  Terracotta  vase,  Garr.  VI,  pi.  466,  2. 

52.  Ravenna,  Orthodox  Baptistery,  stucco  relief,  Smith,  Earlij  Chris- 

tian Iconography,  p.  153. 

53.  Rome,  Vatican,  Museo  cristiano,  bronze  medallion,  Garr.  VI,  pi. 

480,  5. 

54.  Rome,  Vatican   Library,  gold-glass,  Garr.   Ill,  pi.   189,  1    (frag- 

ment). 

55.  Syracuse,  vase-fragment.  Garr.  VI,  pi.  466,  1. 


An  Art  Service   Bureau 

By  Holmes  Smith 

THE  following  brief  remarks  are  intended  as  a  sug- 
gestion and  not  as  a  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

So  far  as  concerns  that  portion  of  the  American 
public  that  is  interested  in  art,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
grant  that  it  is  well  served  by  the  various  art  magazines, 
native  and  foreign,  and  by  the  monthly,  weekly,  and 
daily  press,  which  more  or  less  frequently  sets  before  its 
readers  articles  on  art  subjects.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  estimate  what  portion  of  our  public  is  thus 
pro\dded  for,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  a  vastly 
greater  portion  is  not  interested  in  art,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  no  direct,  organized  effort  to  reach 
this  immense  mass  of  persons  through  the  medium  of  the 
general  public  press. 

I  think  is  must  be  admitted  that  the  welfare  of  art 
in  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
thes^  uninterested  persons  are  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  art  in  their  lives.  It  \vill  be  observed  that 
I  do  not  underrate  the  verj^  important  activities  of  the 
other  great  agencies,  such  as  art  museums,  the  public 
schools,  traveling  exhibitions,  art  associations,  and  so 
forth.  These  are  all  doing  a  magnificent  work.  AVhat  I 
would  point  out  is  that  most  of  our  best  efforts  in  art- 
writing  are  expended  in  supplying  the  needs  of  those 
persons  who  are  already  interested  in  our  subject,  and 
little  or  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  make  use 
of  that  very  potent  agency,  namely,  the  public  press, 
and  especially  the  daily  press,  to  reach  the  great  mass  of 
our  fellow  citizens  from  whom  art  is  closed  and  sealed. 

If  we  may  assume  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  de- 
ficiency should  be  remedied,  then  the  question  arises : 
Are  there  any  means  by  which  a  remedy  can  be  found! 
I  think  I  may  say  that  our  brothers  in  education,  the 
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scientists,  have  pointed  the  way.  They  have  organized, 
in  Washington,  what  is  called  Science  Service,  and  from 
its  name  you  will  see  the  title  of  my  paper,  though 
slightly  disguised,  is  really  a  stolen  one. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  reprinted  from  Science 
for  April  8,  1921.  This  has  been  supplied  to  me  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson,  editor  of  Science  Serv- 
ice, and  since  he  was  aware  of  my  purpose  in  asking 
him  for  infonnation,  I  am  sure  he  will  not  object  to  the 
use  I  am  about  to  make  of  it.  I  propose  to  take  certain 
sentences  and  paragraphs  from  the  article,  substituting 
here  and  there  such  words  as  would  make  them  apply  to 
art  instead  of  to  science.  (These  substituted  words  are 
italicized.)  The  article  so  adapted  would  be  entitled: 
"A  New  Agency  for  the  Popularization  of  Art." 
''In  a  democracy  like  ours  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  people  as  a  whole  should  so  far  as  pos- 
sible understand  the  aims  and  achievements  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  not  only  because  of  the  value  of  such 
knowledge  to  themselves  but  because  advancement  in  art 
directly  or  indirectly  depends  upon  popular  appreciation 
of  its  methods.  In  fact  the  success  of  democratic 
government,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  individual, 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  ability  of  people  to  dis- 
tingniish  between  real  art  and  fake,  between  the  genuine 
artist  and  the  pretender. 

"The  education  of  children  in  schools  and  of  a  few 
in  colleges  is  not  sufficient  for  this.  It  must  be  carried 
into  maturity  through  such  channels  as  the  newspapers 
and  the  motion  pictures.  Unfortunately  the  rapid  ad- 
vance and  increasing  complexity  of  modern  art  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  general  reader  to  follow  its  course  and 
he  has  often  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Conse- 
quently we  find  the  reading  public  divided  into  two  classes 
as  may  be  discerned  in  any  public  reading  room,  a  minor- 
ity that  habitually  read  the  art  journals  and  a  majority 
that  never  touch  even  the  most  popular  of  them. 

"There  is  no  suggestion  here  intended  that  a  new 
art  puhlication  should  ho  started,  for  it  is  believed  that 
much  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  devoting  the 
same  effort  and  expense  to  reaching  a  wider  range  of 
readers  through  newspapers,  and  to  directing  attention 
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to  the  various  well-edited  periodicals  of  popular  art  al- 
ready in  existence  rather  than  attemi>ting  to  rival  them. 

'^Art  Service  will  aim  to  act  as  a  sort  of  liaison 
officer  between  art  circles  and  the  outside  world. 

''Art  Service  purposes  to  provide  life-continuation 
courses  in  all  the  arts  for  newspaper  readers  anywhere 
in  American  without  tuition  fees  or  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

"Art  Service  will  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  the 
endeavor  (1)  to  get  the  best  possible  quality  of  popular 
art  writing  and  (2)  to  get  it  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  readers.  If  in  doing  this  it  can  make  both 
ends  meet,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  it  will  do  it  any- 
way. 

''It  wiU  not  be  under  the  control  of  any  clique,  class, 
or  commercial  interest.  It  mil  not  be  the  organ  of  any 
single  art  association.  It  will  serve  all  the  arts.  It  mil 
supply  any  of  the  news  syndicates.  It  will  not  indulge  in 
propaganda,  unless  it  be  propaganda  to  urge  the  value 
of  the  study  of  art." 

I  think  I  have  quoted  enough  to  serve  my  present 
purpose.  To  those  who  would  learn  further  about  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  Science  Service,  I  would  refer 
the  article  itself.  I  may  say,  however,  the  affairs  of 
Science  Service  are  directed  by  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  fifteen  persons  selected  from  various  represent- 
ative bodies  interested  in  Education,  Science,  and  Jour- 
nalism. 

I  hope  that  such  part  as  I  have  quoted  showing  the 
purposes  and  methods  of  Science  Service  will  serve  to 
provoke  a  lively  discussion  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
College  Art  Association,  and,  eventually,  some  action 
upon  the  lines  suggested  that  wall  greatly  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  association. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  purposes  and  methods  of  an 
Art  Service  Bureau.  There  remains  the  all-important 
question  of  the  means.  Dr.  Slosson  informs  me  that 
Science  Service  is  an  independent  institution,  endowed 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  of  West  Chester, 
Ohio,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  disseminating  scientific  in- 
formation among  the  people.  Is  there  not  in  this  wide 
land  some  one  man  or  woman  who  would  do  for  art  what 
Mr.  Scripps  is  doing  for  science? 


Boccaccio  Boccaccino's  Mystic  Marriage 
of  St.  Catharine 

By  Abthub  Edwin  Bye 
I 

ONE  day  I  discovered  for  myself  that  there  is  an  un- 
dying joy  in  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  things. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  I  should 
have  been  many  years  in  learning  this.  Surely,  every- 
one knows  "A  thing  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  forever!"  Yes, 
but,  after  all,  nothing  is  true  for  one  until  it  is  discovered 
for  oneself  as  an  inward  experience.  For  two  thousand 
years  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  preached  to 
eighty  generations  of  men,  yet  how  few  believe  ' '  Blessed 
are  the  Peacemakers!"  The  truth  must  come  as  a  per- 
sonal revelation. 

The  discovery  referred  to  above  came  to  me  as  I 
gazed  at  Boccaccino's  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  For  seven  months  con- 
tinuously I  had  studied  in  the  Italian  galleries:  in  the 
Uffizi  and  in  the  Pitti  in  Florence,  in  the  Borghese  in 
Rome,  and  in  many  others.  For  as  many  years  I  had 
been  making  myself  familiar  ^^ith  the  art  galleries  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World.  Great  masterpieces  were 
my  everyday  friends.  Would  it  not  seem  as  if  objects  of 
superlative  beauty  were  commonplaces  in  my  life,  and 
that,  like  the  man  who  had  lived  not  ^^'isely  but  too  well, 
I  might  feel  surfeited  with  the  joyous  things  of  life! 

Why,  therefore,  should  this  particular  masterpiece, 
however  new  to  me,  bring  a  new  message  and  surprise 
and  joy! 

I  had  been  taking  some  notes  in  Italy  which  no  doubt 
showed  the  immaturity  of  my  mind.  I  thought  it  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  to  decide  what 
picture  in  all  Italv  ))est  fulfilled  mv  requirements  of  what 
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a  work  of  art  should  be.  The  reader  may  smile  if  he 
wish.  But  every  art  lover,  doubtless,  has  done  this  very 
thing  some  time  in  his  life.  Ruskin  did  it  unabashed.  In 
his  St.  Mark's  Rest  he  tells  us,  with  no  apologies  what- 
ever, that  Carpaccio's  Two  Venetian  Ladies  with  their 
Pets,  in  the  Museo  Civico,  is  "the  best  picture  in  the 

world I  know  no  other  picture  in  the  world 

which  can  be  compared  with  it."  (A  very  good  joke  on 
himself,  by  the  way,  for  he  was  apparently  quite  innocent 
of  the  probable  fact  that  this  picture  represents  two 
courtesans'.) 

To  seek  for  the  most  excellent  picture  is  not  such  a 
bad  experiment.  It  must  be  considered  like  the  search 
for  the  Holy  Grail — an  unattainable  ideal.  And  it  is 
good  that  "our  reach  should  be  greater  than  our  grasp." 
In  the  course  of  our  struggle  we  obtain,  not  what  we 
seek,  but  new  principles.  Old  theories  are  discarded; 
new  ones  take  their  place. 

To  carry  out  my  own  experiment  I  made  a  list  of  the 
twenty  most  impressive  pictures  in  Florence.  I  placed 
Botticelli's  Pallas  and  the  Centaur  at  the  top,  deciding, 
of  all  the  pictures  in  that  city,  it  was  the  most  thoroughly 
satisfying.  In  Rome  I  decided  that  Titian's  Allegory  of 
Love  ought  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  my  esteem.  When 
I  arrived  in  Venice  I  had  a  difficult  time  to  choose  be- 
tween Giovanni  Bellini's  two  altarpieces.  The  Frari 
Madonna  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Trees.  But  when  I 
found  myself  standing  before  Boccaccino's  Mystic  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,  I  relinquished  my  attempt  to 
search  for  the  supreme  picture. 

In  my  notes  I  wrote  on  this  occasion,  "Beauty  in 
art  is  like  the  phoenix.  It  springs  out  of  the  dead  ashes 
of  commonplace  existence,  requickened  by  the  magic 
touch  of  genius." 

It  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  why  Boccaccino's  painting 
was  a  surprise,  an  exciting  joy.  And  it  will  always  be  a 
mystery  in  the  sense  of  being  too  personal  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  same  is  true  for  any  picture  by  which  one 
is  deeply  moved. 

I  find  that  I  also  wrote  at  this  time,  "There  will  be 
forever  beautiful  things  made  new  for  the  sky  children." 
This  is  evidently  a  quotation  but  I  do  not  know  from 
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whom  I  took  it,  from  some  one,  doubtless,  who,  like  my- 
self, had  discovered  an  old  familiar  fact  was  true  also 
for  himself.  And  that,  perhaps,  is  partly  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery.  One  can  never  become 
satiated  with  beauty,  can  never  become  incapable  of  sur- 
prise ;  but — one  must  remain  more  or  less  of  a  child,  an 
enthusiastic  child  (for  that  is  what  a  sky  child  is — full 
of  spirit,  wonder,  and  enthusiasm).  And  so  one  retains 
enough  of  that  spiritual  instinct  which  Wordsworth  sug- 
gests is  the  strongest  in  the  child.  Then  indeed  are 
beautiful  things  always  made  new — and  surprising. 

II 

The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  sometimes 
called  Sacra  Convewsazione,  is  Boccaccio  Boccaccino's 
masterpiece.  As  such  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
given  the  art  galleries  of  Venice  especial  study.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Boccaccino's  other  work  is  of  a 
secondary  quality,  the  painter  is  generally  ignored.  He 
seems  to  have  won  an  unfortunate  notoriety  for  himself 
in  his  own  day — if  we  can  accept  Vasari  's  version  of  the 
story — by  ridiculing  Michelangelo !  He  was  bold  enough 
to  say  that  the  famous  decorator  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
w^as  no  painter  at  all,  which  was  true.  Vasari,  the  wor- 
shipper of  Michelangelo,  could  only  ridicule  Boccaccino 
in  turn. 

Since  Vasari 's  time  Boccaccino  has  met  with  con- 
flicting criticism.  Lanzi,  the  eighteenth  century  writer, 
stated  that  Boccaccio  Boccaccino  was  to  the  Cremonese 
what  Ghii'landaio,  Mantegiia,  Perugino,  and  Francia 
were  to  their  schools,  and  added  that  he  was  "the  best 
modern  painter  among  the  ancients  and  the  best  ancient 
among  the  moderns." 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  paid  him  but  supei'ficial 
attention,  estimating  his  composition  as  scattered,  his 
figures  of  a  pretty,  slender  shape  but  dry,  his  perspective 
often  faulty,  his  execution  highly  finished.  There  was, 
however,  little  real  analysis  of  his  work  at  the  time 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  wrote,  for  the  origin  of  his  style 
was  then  sought  among  the  Ferrarese,  as  if  he  had  de- 
rived his  style  from  Francia,  Ercole  Eoberti,  and 
Lorenzo  Costa.     Comparisons  were  made  with  Panetti, 
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Aspertini,  and  Mazzolino,  all  minor  Ferrarese  painters 
more  influenced  by  Boccaccino  than  he  by  them. 

Morelli,  more  critical  than  the  writers  just  men- 
tioned, praised  him  greatly,  and  traced  his  style  to 
higher  sources',  and  stated,  "All  that  is  best  in  his  art 
he  derives  from  the  school  of  the  Bellini,  from  Alvise 
Vivarini  and  latterly  from  Giorgione."^  This  places 
him  in  an  altogether  different  category.  Berenson,  the 
most  recent  critic  to  analyze  his  work,  substantiates  this 
judgment,  suggesting  that  Boccaccino  was  a  student  of 
Alvis'e  Vivarini  and  influenced  by  the  Lombard  masters, 
Foppa  and  Bramantino.  Let  us  admit  that  in  most  of 
his  work  Boccaccino  shows  a  borrowed  and  provincial 
genius,  what  we  would  expect  of  a  painter  with  average 
gifts,  born  in  Cremona,  trained  partly  in  Venice,  and  em- 
ployed in  Ferrara  and  in  his  native  city.  His  series  of 
frescoes  for  Cremona  Cathedral,  his  Annunciation  in 
Milan  and  his  Madonna  and  Saints  in  Padua,  are  all 
works  which  show  the  various'  influences  upon  him.  But 
at  his  best  Boccaccino  rises  above  provincial  influences 
and  almost  approaches  the  greatest  Venetians. 

What  'strikes  one  first  of  all,  on  beholding  the 
masterpiece  of  Boccaccino,  is'  its  extraordinary'  coloring. 
I  do  not  use  the  word  "extraordinary"  carelessly.  The 
coloring  is  peculiar,  not  only  rich  and  varied,  but  bold 
and  inventive  in  its  contrasts.  Above  there  is  the  quiet 
blue  of  the  sky,  merging  into  cream  at  the  horizon.  The 
distant  hills,  sharply  designed  against  the  sky,  are  also 
blue,  but  as  the  landscape  progresses  toward  the  fore- 
ground, it  becomes  green  and  finally  brown.  The  tran- 
sitions are  gradual ;  the  painter  has  avoided  that  sudden 
contrast  between  the  blue  of  the  distance  and  the  brown 
of  the  foreground  so  often  unpleasant  and  unreal  in 
primitive  art.  It  appears  to  be  autumn;  the  trees  are 
both  brown  and  green,  very  subtly  intermingled,  as  when 
a  portion  of  the  foliage  has  felt  the  first  bites  of  frost 
sooner  than  others.  It  is  a  landscape  which  marks  a 
point  of  development  in  the  painting  of  scenery,  for  in 
respect  to  its  suggestion  of  approaching  autumn  it  seems 
in  advance  of  any  in  the  Italian  school  up  to  this  time. 

^It.   Painters,  I.  p.  278. 
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Gerard  David  or  Geertjen  tot  St.  Jans'  of  the  Nether- 
lands school  are  the  only  other  painters  that  come  to  my 
mind  in  this  connection.  In  other  respects  the  lyric 
quality  of  the  landscape,  with  its  bright  little  figures, 
white,  rose,  and  yellow,  suggests  Giorgione. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  background  are  the  large 
figures  of  the  Madonna  and  the  saints.  It  is  here  that 
Boccaccino's  inventive  coloring  becomes  boldest.  St. 
Catharine,  at  the  left,  is  a  magnificent  decorative  figure. 
One  is  again  reminded  of  a  northern  painter,  of  Memling, 
who  also  could  combine  great  richness  with  refined  detail 
and  perfect  workmanship.  Her  scarf,  of  silvery  white, 
falls  and  twists  about  her  robe  of  red  and  gold  damask — 
Geneva  damask — startlingly  real  in  texture.  From  her 
shoulders  hangs  her  cloak  of  greyish  purple,  lined  with 
golden  bro^vn.  Following  the  gesture  of  St.  Catharine's 
arm,  one  turns  next  to  the  'Madonna  and  her  Child.  The 
Virgin  is  less  richly  and  hannoniously  attired.  Here 
Boccaccino  has  followed  the  tradition  and  given  the  Vir- 
gin a  rose-red  robe,  with  a  cloak  of  cobalt  blue.  Her 
shoes  add  the  strongest  note  to  her  costume — bright 
brown  red. 

St.  Lucy,  the  central  figure,  is,  like  St.  Catharine, 
splendidly  attired  in  a  dress  of  black  and  silver,  with 
embroidered  bodice  and  a  cloak  of  light  brown  red,  the 
color  which  w^e  term  today  *' Venetian  red."  St.  Peter  is 
clad  entirely  in  golden  brown,  while  the  Baptist  is  more 
conspicuous  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  rich  mossy  green  cloak. 

This  des'cription,  doubtless,  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
capricious  color  scheme;  yet  it  is  not  so.  It  must  be 
noticed  that  the  five  figures  are  symmetrically  arranged ; 
the  Virgin  in  soft  rose  and  blue,  and  St.  Peter  in  golden 
brown,  are  quiet  alternatives  to  the  other  three  in  richer 
costumes.  The  colors  which  stand  out  the  most  are  the 
purples,  silvery  whites,  blacks,  and  greens  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  Saints  Catharine,  Lucy,  and  John. 

As  one  studies  the  costumes,  one  is  led  to  another 
consideration.  Handsome  as  the  coloring  is,  the  effect 
is  due  far  more  to  the  arrangement  than  to  the  artist's 
choice  of  hues.  For  the  value  of  one's  colors  depends 
largely  upon  their  outlines  and  masses,  that  is,  shapes. 
This  is  what  constitutes  good  design.    One  is  unconscious 
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at  first — and  herein  the  artist  shows  his  subtlety — that 
there  is  this  studied  design, .  this  careful  division  of 
spaces.  One  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is 
simply  traditional  formahsm,  "the  way  the  artists  of 
the  period  did."  But  these  flowing  lines,  these  long 
sweeping  folds,  broken  at  proper  places,  crisply  indented, 
play  too  important  a  part  to  be  merely  schematic.  Con- 
ventional they  are,  but  so  they  must  be.  In  short,  they 
are  supremely  decorative. 

It  may  be  considered  a  mistake  to  notice  first  the 
color  and  arrangement  of  the  picture,  although  I  believe 
one  unconsciously  does  so,  is  compelled  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, one  gradually  goes  further  in  his  study  as  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  impressed  by  the  figures.  When 
we  look  from  one  to  another  of  these,  we  perceive  that 
Boccaccino  has  rightly  subordinated  all  his  figures  to  the 
central  one,  but  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has 
not  placed  the  Madonna  in  the  centre,  but  St.  Lucy.  This 
is  because  the  picture  is  not,  essentially,  a  religious 
picture,  a  worship  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  but  a  Sacra 
Conversazione.  The  painter  desired  to  exercise  his 
poetic  freedom,  and  to  give  his  chief  attention  to  St. 
Lucy. 

She  is  not  merely  pretty,  and  graceful  or  placid,  as 
are  the  others.  There  is  something  pathetic  about  her. 
She  is  generally  called  St.  Rose  in  the  catalogues  and 
descriptions  of  this  picture.  I  do  not  know  why.  St. 
Rose  of  Viterbo  is  usually  represented  in  art  with  her 
apron  full  of  roses,  or  with  a  wreath  of  roses  on  her 
head.  She  was  not  a  martyr.  St.  Lucy,  however,  was  a 
martyr,  and  here  she  holds  her  martyr 's  palm.  Then  too, 
it  is  customary  to  associate  her  with  St.  Catharine,  as 
here.  Moreover,  when  one  sees  the  original  painting,  her 
wide  open  eyes  are  tearful.  They  are  wonderful,  far 
gazing  eyes.  They  seem  to  suggest  her  martyrdom.  We 
remember  that  in  most  representations  she  carries  her 
eyes  on  a  plate  or  on  a  spindle  in  allusion  to  her  blinding. 
But  I  believe  that  in  this  picture  Boccaccino  reveals  to 
us  a  greater  subtlety.  We  are  not  forced  to  recognize 
St.  Lucy  by  any  attributes.  Her  eyes — the  most  com- 
pelling feature — tell  the  story. 
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But  we  have  not  yet  fully  explained  the  charm  of 
Boccaccino's  masterpiece.  We  have  merely  noticed  its 
salient  characteristics.  The  qualities  in  a  fine  picture 
which  print  themselves  indelibly  upon  our  memories  are 
not  those  which  strike  us  first,  but  rather  those  of  a 
mysterious  nature,  underlying  the  obvious  characteristics 
of  composition,  coloring,  and  design.  Here  the  artist  has 
succeeded  in  moving  us,  creating  in  us  emotions  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  appreciation  of  his  technical 
skill.  That  is  why  we  recognize  intuitively  that  this  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  why  we  are  certain  of  our  judgment. 

One  can  discover  the  origin  of  this  result  only  by 
searching  for  the  artist's  conception.  Yet  the  artist  is 
dead ;  his  note  book  and  sketches  have  disappeared.  The 
artist's  dream  of  his  picture  vanished  long  before  he  put 
his  brush  to  canvas.  But  that  he  had  such  a  vision  we 
know,  because  here  is  the  visible  expression  of  it.  Other- 
wise we,  too,  could  not  be  moved. 

What  was  Boccaccino's  vision? 

It  was  of  a  little  group  of  sacred  figures  met  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  way  the 
idea  of  the  transcendancy  of  spiritual  love,  a  little  tab- 
leau, a  bit  of  pageant  to  typify  this  idea.  Boccaccino  had 
in  mind  a  sacred  allegory,  but  he  was  not  so  much  in- 
spired by  the  religious  significance  of  the  theme  as  by  its 
possibilities  for  poetic  rendering,  brilliant  coloring,  and 
use  for  his  particular  type  of  beauty.  In  such  a  picture 
he  could  combine  all  his  own  excellences  as  a  painter,  he 
could  be  himself,  he  could  do  just  what  he  loved  to  do. 

In  the  Madonna  he  could  portray  his  sweet  and  al- 
together graceful  female  type,  which  perhaps  he  derived 
from  Raphael  or  from  an  Umbrian  source  through 
Bramantino.  In  our  picture  we  see  reflected  Raphael's 
La  Belle  Jardiniere — the  Madonna  seated  in  a  poetic 
landscape.  In  the  Baptist  he  could  introduce  his  adapta- 
tion of  Cima's  type.  We  recognize  again  the  St.  John  of 
Cima's  famous  Baptism.  In  the  draperies  of  St. 
Catharine  and  St.  Peter  he  could  use  that  crisp,  formal, 
decorative  arrangement  so  successful  with  Diirer  and  the 
Flemish  painters,  whose  works  he  doubtless  knew.  In 
the  St.  Lucy  he  could  be  altogether  himself  and  picture 
again — and  more  sympathetically  than  ever  before — his 
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appealing  wide-eyed  girlish  type  for  which  he  was  so 
well  known.  In  the  landscape  he  could  reveal  himself 
as  poetic  as  Giorgione. 

Let  ns  not  try  to  discover  anything  of  a  prophetic 
nature.  Boccaccino  was  not  a  seer,  not  a  painter  to  make 
new  interpretations  of  life,  nature,  or  human  thought. 
He  was  not  a  Griotto,  a  Fra  Angelico,  nor  a  iMassaccio,  a 
van  Eyck,  a  Hals,  nor  a  Rembrandt.  He  was  very  much 
influenced  by  the  artists  of  his  own  time,  and  he  saw 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  they  did.  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  new  interpretation  of 
religious  scenes  as  allegories  introduced  into  art  by 
Giorgione,  and  wanted  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Conversazione, 
that  is,  a  semi-religious,  semi-naturalistic  idyll. 

So  Boccaccino  belonged  to  his  age  and  did  not  reach 
beyond  it.  But  in  this  one  picture  he  shows  us  that  at 
a  certain  time  in  his  life  he  could  experience  emotions 
as  moving  as  those  of  Bellini,  Giorgione,  or  Titian, 
emotions  certainly  more  forceful  than  ever  possessed  his 
probable  master,  Alvise  Vivarini. 

The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  which  we 
see  here  represented  by  Boccaccino  as  a  Santa  Conver- 
sazione, was  a  theme  very  popular  with  the  painters  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  because  it  admitted  of  allegorical 
interpretation — poetic  treatment.  It  gave  them  a  chance 
to  paint  a  subject  suitable  for  the  church  while  at  the 
same  time  they  could  exercise  their  fancy.  They  were 
chiefly  interested  in  themes  of  love,  first  of  all  earthly 
love;  they  preferred  pagan  subjects;  but  if  they  could 
introduce  the  subject  in  a  religious  picture,  they  were 
willing  to  do  so.  And  in  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St. 
Catharine  is  a  subject  closely  akin  to  the  love  of  gods  and 
nymphs — in  fact,  a  spiritualized,  Christianized  version  of 
the  pagan  theme.  Correggio  surpassed  himself  in  his 
Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  Palma  Vecchio  was  at 
his  best  when  painting  the  same  theme,  Bonifazio,  Moret- 
to,  and  Pordenone  all  became  well  known  for  this  sort  of 
picture. 

Boccaccino 's  Mystic  Marriage  is  this  tj^pe  of  an  al- 
legory, an  allegory  of  love  very  much  like  Titian's 
painting  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  which  has  been  so  much 
abused  by  absurd  titles.     In  Boccaccino 's  picture,  how- 
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ever,  spiritual  love  is  certainly  triumphant.  St.  Peter 
and  the  Baptist  detract,  it  is  true,  from  the  allegorical 
directness ;  Boccaccino  was  still  too  much  of  a  mediaeval- 
ist  to  be  so  direct.  But  the  theme  is  clear.  St.  Catharine 
has  repudiated  earthly  love,  and  her  surrender  to  a  life 
entirely  devoted  to  spiritual  works  is  symbolized  by  her 
marriage  to  the  Infant  Saviour  who  gives  her  a  ring  as 
a  token. 

Lanzi  was  rigjit  in  so  far  as  he  called  Boccaccino  a 
mediaevalist  as  well  as  a  modern.  We  see  the  blending 
of  the  two  periods  here.  In  the  pattern  of  color,  in  the 
symmetry  of  the  composition,  and  in  the  slender  spirit- 
ualized forms  of  the  figures  and  their  placidity  he  is  a 
mediaevalist ;  in  the  general  allegorical  conception,  in  the 
poetry,  and  in  the  idyllic  naturalism  of  the  landscape  he 
is  of  the  Renaissance.  In  his  abstractness  he  is  both. 
And  Boccaccino  is  time  to  himself  in  not  going  entirely 
over  to  the  humanism  of  the  High  Renaissance.  His 
masterpiece  is  still  a  religious  picture. 

This,  then,  was  Boccaccino 's  vision  which  he  inter- 
preted for  us.  In  his  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
or  Sacra  Conversazione,  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it, 
he  shows  us  that  not  only  the  so-called  great  masters  can 
paint  masterpieces  which  are  "joys  forever.'"  We  are 
too  apt  to  restrict  our  appreciation  to  the  prolific  geni- 
uses, too  apt  to  overlook  the  lesser  painters,  and  to  judge 
them  falsely  because  most  often  they  reflected  the  glory 
of  others. 

Genius  is  capricious  and  sometimes  descends  upon 
those  whom  we  would  least  suspect. 
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A   New  Athenian  Discovery 

By  A.  D.  Fraseb 

WITHIN  the  lastfewmonths  a  discovery  has  been  made 
at  Athens  which  has  given  rise  to  wide-spread  and 
unusual  interest  among  students  of  ancient  art.  In  a 
small  yard,  in  the  rear  of  a  modern  factory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ceramicus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
old  Wall  of  Themistocles  emerges  above-ground.  While 
the  earth  and  rubbish  were  recently  being  cleared  away 
from  this  spot  in  the  course  of  construction-work  for  a 
garage  two  finely-preserved  bases  of  Pentelic  marble 
were  removed  from  the  lower  courses  of  the  masonry. 
The  blocks  have  been  removed  to  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens,  and  the  official  archaeological  report  con- 
cerning them  and  the  sculptures  which  they  bear  is 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  bases,  one  slightly  larger  than  the  other  (one 
78  cm.  square,  30  cm.  high ;  the  other  80  cm.  long,  59  cm. 
mde,  28  cm.  high)  are  engraved,  each  on  three  of  its 
sides,  with  sculpture  in  very  low^  relief,  but  of  extraor- 
dinarily careful  and  dehcate  workmanship.  The  monu- 
ments have  suffered  but  slightly  at  the  hands  of  time,  and 
still  retain  much  of  the  red  coloring-matter  originally 
adorning  the  background  of  the  scenes,  which,  taken  in 
their  entirety,  seem  more  closely  related  to  the  black- 
figure  and  red-figure  vase-painting  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belong  than  do  any  other  contemporary  monuments 
in  stone.  The  fourth  sides  of  the  blocks  were,  pre- 
sumably, not  exposed  to  the  public  view,  and  hence  are 
left  plain  and  smooth ;  a  socket  is  cut  into  the  upper  sur- 
face of  each  base,  apparently  for  the  insertion  of  a  stele 
or  statue. 

The  scenes  depicted  in  the  reliefs  represent  in- 
cidents in  the  daily  training  and  amusements  of  the 
Athenian  ephehe.    On  the  right  and  left  sides   of  the 
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slightly  smaller  stone  (for  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
may  call  the  smaller,  Block  A,  the  larger,  Block  B),  we 
see  warrior-groups,  both  headed,  as  it  were,  towards  the 
front  of  the  block.  The  scenes  are  identical,  except  that 
on  the  left-hand  face  (Fig.  2)  the  right  side  of  the 
soldiers  is  shown  and  vice  versa.  In  front  is  a  quadriga 
driven  by  a  charioteer  in  long  chiton  and  wearing  an 
Attic  helmet.  Behind  him  a  fully-armed  hoplite,  with 
Corinthian  helmet  pushed  back  from  his  face,  is  mounting 
the  chariot;  and  in  the  rear  follow  two  other  similarly- 
armed  warriors.  The  motif  is  a  favorite  one  w^ith  the 
Attic  vase-painters,  and  the  harmonious  balance  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tigures  preserved  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  scenes,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  methods 
of  ceramic  ornamentation.* 

The  scene  which  appears  on  the  front  of  Block  A 
is  one  of  singular  novelty  (Fig.  1) ;  and  it  would  surely 
indicate  that  the  game  of  hockey  is  no  modern  invention. 
Two  nude  youths  confront  each  other,  holding  in  their 
hands  (both  "right-hand"  fashion,  be  it  noted)  curv^ed 
sticks  such  as  were  used  in  the  old-fashioned  game  of 
hurley  or  "shinny,"  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  hockey. 
Between  them,  under  the  curves  of  their  sticks,  lies  a 
ball,  and  the  two  players  are  quite  obviously  "facing-oif  " 
at  the  beginning  of  a  game.  Behind  each  lad  stand  two 
men,  three  of  whom  carry  the  same  sort  of  club  and  pre- 
sumably act  as  "wings."  The  fourth  man  keeps  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  "centres"  and  has  his  left  hand  raised 
to  the  level  of  his  face.  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  he  is  the  referee  of  the  game  and  stands  in  readiness 
to  give  the  word  for  the  first  clash  of  sticks.  Apart  from 
the  conventional  arrangement  of  the  men,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  are  here  looking  at  something  strikingly  fresh 
and  unique  in  ancient  art,  and  at  a  picture  in  stone  which 
is  executed  with  extraordinary  dash  and  spirit.  The 
figure  in  rear  view  is  unusually  bold  and  reminds  one  of 

*Cf.  also  the  famous  Corinthian  crater  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
In  Berlin,  representing  the  departure  of  Amphiaraus,  Furtwangler 
Reichhold,  GriccMschc  Vasenrnalcrei,  pi.  121  and  text  for  another 
Corinthian  example;  for  Attic  examples  cf.  Reinach,  Rejjetrtoire  des 
vases  peints.  II,  pp.  32,  59,  72,  74,  lol,  etc.  Could,  by  any  chance,  the 
statue  of  Amphiaraus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  I,  8,  3  have  stood  on 
ihis  base?    D.  M.  R. 
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the  similar  figure  on  a  red-figured  eylix  of  Chachrylion 
in  the  Louvre  (Hoppin,  Handbook  of  Attic  red-figured 
vases,  I,  p.  166). 

On  the  left  side  of  Block  B  another  type  of  ball-game 
is  in  progress.  The  players  are  divided  into  two  con- 
fronting teams  of  three  men  each,  and  the  pastime  which 
is  here  engaged  in  may  be  only  a  variation  of  the  modem 
''volley-ball."  The  party  on  the  left  of  the  relief  have 
just  gained  possession  of  the  "sphere,"  and  are  seen 
advancing  as  though  to  hurl  it  at  their  opponents;  the 
latter  seem  to  be  falling  back  with  a  view  to  catching  the 
ball.  The  front  face  of  this  block  shows  a  common 
palaestra-scene.  Two  youths  are  wrestling  ^vith  arms 
locked  around  each  other's  shoulders.  Behind  each 
athlete  stands  a  second  man — the  one  on  the  left  ap- 
parently a  "second,"  the  one  on  the  right,  who  carries 
a  pole,  probably  the  referee  of  the  match. 

The  sixth  scene — on  the  right  face  of  Block  B — is 
the  most  elaborate  and  doubtless  the  most  interesting 
of  all  (Fig.  3).  In  the  centre  two  young  men  are  seen 
facing,  the  left-hand  man  seated  on  an  upright-legged 
stool,  or  diphros  the  right-hand  man  on  a  cross-legged, 
"camp-chair-like"  contrivance,  an  opladias  {cf,  Hoppin, 
op.  cit.  II,  p.  81).  The  former  leans  on  a  staff  and  holds 
in  leash  a  small  dog ;  the  latter,  holding  a  staff  in  his  left 
hand,  likewise  restrains  by  a  cord  an  animal  apparently 
of  the  feline  tribe.  The  dog  and  cat  confront  each  other 
in  a  martial  attitude  and  a  combat  between  the  two 
seems  imminent.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  relief  we  see 
the  (somewhat  battered  and  disfigured)  form  of  a  man 
who  supports  himself  by  a  long  stick  held  crutchwise 
under  his  left  arm,  and  looks  on  at  the  proceedings  uith 
close  attention.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  panel 
another  man,  fully  clad,  leans  forward  on  a  stick  and 
lays  his  right  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  seated  man 
in  front— but  whether  in  protest  at  the  barbarity  of  the 
sport  that  is  anticipated,  or  whether  the  better  to  gain  a 
view  of  the  same,  may  be  open  to  question.  The  dog  in 
the  centre  is  of  the  sharp-muzzled,  Spitz  breed  so  often 
shown  in  the  Greek  vase-paintings.  The  identification 
of  the  other  creature  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  longer, 
slenderer  and  wirier  than  the  Felis  domestica  with  which 
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we  are  familiar.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  specimen  of  the  aV.ouf>a^,  a  word  frequently  mis- 
translated "cat,"  but  meaning  properly  the  "marten- 
cat"  or  "pine-marten"  {MusteJa  martes).  This  animal, 
we  know,  was  domesticated  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Komans,  and  was  used  by  them  to  rid  their  houses  of 
troublesome  rodents.  It  is  described  as  a  creature  very 
strong,  agile,  and  fierce,  and  might  thus  have  been  a 
good  match  for  a  dog  even  three  times  its  size,  as  in  this 
instance.  The  marten-cat,  also,  has  a  somewhat  long 
neck  and  tail ;  it  is  of  slender  build  and  high  in  the  hind- 
quarters; and  its  face  is  more  sharply  pointed  than  in 
the  domestic  cat.  These  features  seem  all  to  be  present 
in  the  little  demon  which  so  boldly  confronts  the  dog  on 
the  relief. 

The  date  of  the  sculptured  bases  may  readily  be 
fixed  approximately.  The  fact  that  their  provenance  is 
the  Themistoclean  Wall  establishes  a  terminus  ad  quern 
of  the  year  B.  C.  479-478  to  the  period  to  which  they 
may  belong.  Doubtless,  they  are  two  of  the  monuments 
that  the  Athenians,  in  their  frantic  haste  to  forestall  the 
machinations  of  the  jealous  Spartans,  built  into  the 
structure.  For  we  are  told  that  the  wall  was  con- 
structed, in  part,  ex  sacellis  sepulcrisque.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  type  of  art  manifested  in  the  reliefs  is  strangely 
advanced  and  mature  for  the  archaic  period.  Probably 
the  National  Museum  authorities  are  right  in  assigning 
both  stones  to  about  the  year  B.  C.  500,  though  it  might 
seem  that  the  rather  superior  workmanship  of  Block  B 
should  call  for  a  later  date  in  its  case.  Most  notable  is 
the  comparative  ease  and  grace  of  the  figures  and  the 
l)ostures  in  the  cat-baiting  scene,  as  well  as  the  fine 
elaboration  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  The  artist  has  here 
had  a  difficult  and  unusual  form  of  scene  to  depict,  and 
his  success  is  extraordinary.  The  treatment  of  the  hair 
is,  however,  stylized  and  bordering  on  the  archaic,  while 
the  human  eye  is  throughout  shown  in  full-face  when  the 
head  is  in  profile.  The  forms  and  attitudes  of  the  hop- 
lites  recall  the  figure  on  the  Stele  of  Aristion,  but  our 
relief   shows   a    distinct   improvement   over   this   work, 
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which  is  dated  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  In 
general,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  these  two  newly 
discovered  monuments  are  typical  of  a  period  of  tran- 
sition, in  which  the  Athenian  sculptor  was  casting  aside 
the  outworn  traditions  of  his  craft,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
feeling  his  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  standards  which 
we  associate  with  the  Periclean  Age. 


REVIEWS 

A  History  of  French  Architecture  from  1661  to  1774.     By  Sir  Reginald 
Blomfield,  R.  A.  2  Vols.,  458  pp.,  200  pis.     London,    Bell,  1921.    £4,  4s. 

Sir  Reginald  Blomfield  has  already  shown  himself  a 
man  of  erudition  and  critical  insight.  His  works  on 
English  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  are  in  their 
thoroughness  and  depth  of  research  a  fitting  background 
for  the  History  of  French  Architecture.  The  latter  work 
not  only  brings  us  a  clear  account  of  architecture  as  an 
art,  but  it  also  portrays  in  a  surprising  way  the  life,  the 
work,  the  intrigues,  the  follies,  the  successes,  and  the 
failures  of  the  men  of  the  French  Eenaissance  and  Post- 
Renaissance.  Even  the  costs  and  specifications  of 
buildings,  dug  out  of  old  documents  with  minutest  care, 
are  set  forth  with  no  trace  of  mustiness.  The  two  vol- 
umes here  reviewed  form  a  sequel  to  Blomfield 's  earlier 
book  on  French  Architecture  from  1494  to  1661, 

From  the  time  of  Colbert  and  the  Academicians  till 
the  death  of  Louis  Quinze — when  architecture  was  im- 
mersed in  the  human  broil  of  revolution — architecture 
had  a  trend  which,  though  at  times  it  became  desultory 
and  without  power,  was  able  to  maintain  a  pace  that 
harked  back  to  Francois  I.  With  the  death  of  Mazarin 
the  work  and  training  of  the  architect  was  reformed  un- 
der the  able  hand  of  Colbert.  "Colbert,"  as  the  author 
puts  it,  ''knew  as  little  about  drawing  as  a  washer- 
woman!" But  his  virtues  as  a  manager  far  exceeded  his 
defects  as  an  artist.  For,  as  a  great  executive  leader  and 
by  the  grace  of  Louis  XIV  he  managed  to  put  a  remark- 
able amount  of  new  spirit  into  French  Architecture.  In 
the  organization  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  and 
later  in  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  he  allied  himself 
with  men  not  always  artistic  but  of  sagacious  and  practi- 
cal demeanor,  such  men  as  would  be  helpful  in  promoting 
stability  of  purpose  and  conduct.  With  such  an  aim  and 
with  nothing  but  the  glory  of  the  king  to  satisfy,  Colbert 
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succeeded  in  establishing  a  faith  in  French  genius  that 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

Blomfield  tells,  with  mature  deliberation  and  crit- 
icism mixed  with  spontaneous  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
the  tangled  story  of  the  brilliant,  spectacular,  and  foolish 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  which  was  only  slightly  mitigated 
in  its  audacious  wastefulness  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
We  read  of  Le  Van,  the  first  real  architect  of  the  period ; 
of  Bernini,  the  Italian,  who  made  plans  for  the  Louvre; 
of  Claude  Perault  and  his  jealousy;  of  Francois  Blondel, 
that  great  critic  and  scholar  of  classical  art;  of  Errard, 
the  first  director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Kome;  of 
Andre  le  Notre,  the  gardener  of  the  Tuilleries ;  of  Man- 
sart,  the  most  successful  architect  that  ever  lived  (though 
by  no  means  the  greatest) ;  of  Da  viler,  who  on  the  way 
to  Eome  was  captured  by  pirates  and  carried  oif  to 
Africa;  of  J.  J.  Gabriel,  "the  ablest  architect  of  his 
time  ....  an  artist  of  vigorous  imagination,  com- 
petent in  all  technical  details,  an  architect  who,  without 
in  any  way  sacrificing  the  dignity  and  breadth  of  classical 
design  made  it  alive  and  human;"  of  Meissonnier,  with 
his  extravagance;  of  Boffrand,  who  "almost  tempts  one 
to  think  that  he  regarded  architecture  as  an  immense 
practical  joke''  and  who  "having  lost  all  his  money 
found  himself  unable  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  from  the 
portraits  and  snuffboxes  with  which  princes  and  bishops 
were  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  his  services;"  of  Ange 
J,  Gabriel,  who  outdid  his  father  in  skill,  and  whose 
Petit  Trianon  is  recognized  as  the  finest  expression  of 
French  architecture.  Not  only  does  the  author  delve  into 
the  personal  elements  in  these  men's  lives,  but  he  evalu- 
ates them  as  artists,  as  engineers,  or  as  pretenders. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  in  particular  and  to  the 
last  efforts  of  the  old  regime  in  general.  Of  the  old 
regime,  that  of  stupendous  and  magnificent  neo-clas- 
sicism,  he  says,  "Its  architecture,  at  once  so  supple  and 
so  strong,  remains  a  gracious  memory  of  the  past  that 
we  can  never  now  recover."  And  again,  "since  those 
days  architecture  has  wandered  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another  ....  the  latest  revival  has  been 
that  of  ponderous  classic." 
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The  two  volumes  are  replete  with  illustrations, 
chiefly  from  old  engra\angs,  though  there  are  also  a 
number  of  charming  drawings  by  the  author  himself. 
Photographs  have  been  discreetly  avoided.  The  build- 
ings are  represented  as  the  architects  conceived  them,  as 
their  contemporaries  saw  them,  and  not  as  the  modem 
generations  have  ruined  them. 

Having  sought  his  material  in  original  documents, 
Sir  Reginald  Blomfield  has  put  fresh  spirit  into  his 
work  and  has  written  his  history  without  that  hackneyed 
depression  which  characterizes  so  many  commentaries  on 
the  past. 

E.  E.  Lvman,  Jr. 


NOTES 

PROGRAM  OF  THE 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE  ART  ASSOCIATION 

OF   AMERICA 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  14,  15 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-TWO 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  13,  11:00  A.  M. 

HOTEX    NORMANDLE 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  various  committees 

2  P.  M. 

The  School  of  Fine  Abts,  Southwest  Corner  of  33rd  and  Locust  Sts. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Acting  Provost  Penniman,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Reports  of  Officers  and  of  Committees. 

Required  Art  Appreciation  Courses  for  Colleges 
and  the  Acceptance  of  High  School  Credits 

in  Art  Work Eunice  A.  Pebine,  Jslew  York  State  College 

for  Teachers 

Report  of  the  Paris  Congress  on  Art 

Edith  R.  Abbot,  Metropolitan  Museum 

Philadelphia  City  Planning Andbew  W.  Crawfobd,  Philadelphia 

4  P.  M. 

Visit  to  New  Art  Museum  and  development  of  surrounding  grounds 
under  auspices  of  the  Park  Commission,  with  explanation  by 
Chairman  Price. 

8  P.  M. 

At  the  Home  of  Mb.  John  Fbederick  Lewis,  1914  Spruce  Street 
Address  and  inspection  of  his  collections 

FKIDAY,  APRIL  14,  9:00  A.  M. 
Visit   to   the  collections   of   Dr.   Albert   C.   Barnes   and  Mr.   John   F. 
Braun  at  Merion. 

10:00  A.  M. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Oriental  Art Langdon  Warner,  Pennsylvania  Art  Museum 

Modern    American    Illustration Thornton    Oakley,    Philadelphia 

Newport  as  an  Art  Center Stephen   B.   Luce,  Boston 

The  Book  on  The  Significance  of  Art  which 

is  being  issued  by  the  American  Institute 

of   Architects C.    C.    Zantzingb^b,   Philadelphia 

W\.  147 
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1  p.  M. 

Luncheon  to  members  of  the  College  Art  Association,  as  guests  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  P.  M. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

The   Johnson   Collection Hamilton   Bell,    Curator 

The  Designs  of  some  Fourteenth  Century  Gothic  Letters 

Alfred  M.  Brooks,  Indiana  University 

The   Minor   Architecture   of   France Gbx)rge   Howe.   Philadelphia 

Side  Lights  on   Methods. ..  .Richard  F.   Bach,  Metropolitan  Museum 

The    Imagination Violet    Oakley,    Philadelphia 

Breughel's  Art Arthur  Edwin  Bye,  Pennsylvania  Museum 

4:30  P.  M. 

Visit  to  the  Widener  Collection. 

8:00  P.  M. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Giotto  at  Padua:  A  Study  of  his  Frescoes  in 

the  Arena  Chapel Charles  T.  Carruth,  Boston 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  15.  10:00  A.  M. 

The  Rider  on  the  White  Horse G.  G.  King.  Bryn  Maivr  College 

New  Photographs  of  Sculpture Clarence  Kennedy,  Smith  College 

Opportunities  for  Research  in  American  Colonial 

Art Homer  Keyes,  Boston 

Refinements  in  Greek  Sculpture . .  .  H.  R.  Cross,  University  of  Michigan 
Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 

1   P.   M, 

Luncheon  at  Hotel  Normandie. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Visits  to  Collections  and  to  the  Studio  of  Violet  Oakley. 

Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Art  Association  of  America 

On  the  approval  of  the  Auditing  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing annual  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was 
accepted : 

At  the  last  meeting  the  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $3.71.  The  income  for  the  year  has  been  $869.00.  The 
expenses  for  the  year  have  been  $1272.18.  This  makes  the  present 
deficit  $399.47.  The  rise  in  expenses  over  income  during  the  year 
was  due  principally  to  the  publication  of  an  additional  number  of 
The  Art  Bulletin  so  that  the  magazine,  which  had  been  appearing 
tardily,  is  now  up  to  date  except  for  the  delay  of  a  few  days  in  the 
appearance  of  the  March  number. 

The  followino:  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  C. 

Zantzinger  was  adopted : 

WHEREAS  the  art  of  a  people  is  the  enduring  flower  of  their 
civilization,  and  art  is  truly  the  expression  of  national  development; 
and 
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WHEREAS  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  has  long  been 
convinced  that  as  a  nation  our  lack  of  appreciation  of  art  is  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  early  training,  and  that  the  study  of  art  has 
been  neglected  to  make  room  for  so-called  more  practical  subjects:  and 

WHEREAS  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  submits  that 
as  a  medium  for  the  training  of  the  mind  in  observation,  broad  vision, 
and  precision,  quite  aside  from  its  great  cultural  value,  the  study 
of  the  appreciation  of  art  in  its  various  manifestations  has  been 
improperly  ignored;  and 

WHEREAS  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  believes  that 
American  youth  is  today  prepared  to  take  an  interest  in  this  great 
subject,  by  reason  of  our  closer  international  contacts;   and 

WHEREAS  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  recognizes 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
on  the  standards  of  college  entrance  and  preparatory  teaching,  and 
appreciates  the  admirable  results  accomplished  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  its  difficult  task;  and 

WHEREAS  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  has  long  hoped 
that  means  would  be  found  to  give  to  the  study  of  the  other  arts  a 
place  comparable  to  that  accorded  to   literature;   and 

WHEREiAS  the  time  seems  now  appropriate  for  direct  appeal  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;   therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the  College  Art  Association  or  America 
does  novvr  urge  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  include 
in  college  entrance  examinations  generally,  and  more  particularly  in 
examinations  on  literature,  the  classics,  and  history,  questions  relating 
to  the  arts,  as  the  most  lasting  expression  of  civilized  man,  to  the 
end  that  American  youth  may  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  past 
achievements  in  art,  and  that  they  may  demand  of  the  artists  of 
tomorrow,  their  fellows  of  the  rising  generation,  that  they  worthily 
express  their  time  and  our  country. 

An    appropriate    resolution   thanking'   those    whose 
efforts  had  made  the  meeting  a  success  was  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  reelected  by  acclamation : 

President  David  M.  Eobinson, 

Vice-President Paul  J.  Sachs, 

Secretary-Treasurer John  Shapley, 

Directors John  Pickard,  George  B.  Zug. 
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